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Editorial  Policy 
Perspectives  on  Warfighting 


T 


he  Marine  Corps  University's  Perspectives  on  Warfighting 
is  a  series  of  occasional  papers,  edited  by  The  Marine  Corps 
University,  funded  by  the  Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff 
College  Foundation,  and  published  by  the  Marine  Corps 
Association. 

Funding  and  publication  is  available  to  scholars  whose  pro- 
posals are  accepted  based  on  their  scholastic  and  experiential 
backgrounds  and  fulfillment  of  our  editorial  policy  require- 
ments. We  require:  (1)  a  focus  on  warfighting  (2)  relevance  to 
the  combat  mission  of  the  Marine  Corps  (3)  a  basis  of  combat 
history  and  (4)  high  standard  of  scholarly  research  and  writing. 

The  Marine  Corps  University's  Perspectives  on  Warfighting 
will  be  studies  of  the  art  of  war.  History  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
study  of  war  because  history  is  the  record  of  success  and  failure. 
It  is  through  the  study  of  that  record  that  we  may  deduce  our 
tactics,  operational  are,  and  strategy  for  the  future.  Yet,  though 
the  basis  of  the  series  Perspectives  on  Warfighting  is  always  his- 
tory, they  are  not  papers  about  history.  They  are  papers  about 
warfare,  through  which  we  may  learn  and  prepare  to  fight. 
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Preface 


T 


his  book  is  Volume  III  of  the  Marine  Corps 
University's  "Perspectives  on  Warfighting"  series.  It  is  a  selec- 
tion of  papers  from  the  1992  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Military 
History,  hosted  by  the  Command  and  Staff  College  of  the  Marine 
Corps  University.  The  Editor's  Introduction  provides  further 
background  on  this  conference,  the  decision  to  publish  selected 
papers  from  it,  the  editorial  decision  process,  and  basic  informa- 
tion on  the  focus  of  the  papers  and  their  authors. 

Major  General  Paul  K.  Van  Riper,  in  his  initial  address  to 
the  faculty  after  assuming  the  Directorship  of  the  Command  and 
Staff  College  in  July  1989,  commented  that  war  is  both  an  art 
and  science,  an  "art"  in  the  application  of  the  tools  of  war  that 
science  has  provided  the  professional.  He  has  also  stressed  that 
a  true  professional  must  study  his  craft,  both  in  its  contemporary 
and  historical  context.  In  his  view,  a  knowledge  of  the  evolution 
of  the  profession  of  arms,  i.e.,  the  study  of  military  history, 
ensures  the  intellectual  growth  of  a  career  "soldier,"  an  ability  to 
place  events,  issues,  or  problems  in  perspective,  and  realize  that 
those  who  have  come  before  us  have  had  to  deal  with  situations 
or  issues  similar  in  concept  to  those  which  confront  us  in  the 
present  era. 

Intellectual  preparation  of  the  mind  is  as  essential  in 
preparing  for  war  as  tactical  training  and  physical  fitness.  He 
who  ignores  this  aspect  of  professional  development  does  so  at 
his  own  peril. 

Hence,  when  the  opportunity  to  host  the  59th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  Military  History  arose,  the  center  of 
Marine  Corps  professional  military  education  volunteered  to  do 
so.    The  net  result  was  a  major  military  history  conference,  the 
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final  result  of  which  are  the  selected  papers  in  this  book.  These 
essays  are  the  result  of  years  of  research,  analysis,  and  writing 
by  their  authors.  They  deal  with  many  aspects  of  military  histo- 
ry from  various  eras,  nationalities,  and  service  perspectives,  and 
on  the  tactical,  operational,  and  strategic  levels  of  war.  For  read- 
ers of  this  volume,  they  provide  a  unique  ability  to  learn  and 
acquire  insight  from  the  past.  As  the  German  Chancellor  Otto 
von  Bismarck  once  was  reputed  to  have  said,  "Only  a  fool  learns 
from  his  own  experience;  I  prefer  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others."  This  series,  and  in  particular  this  volume,  presents  the 
reader  with  that  opportunity. 
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Editor's  Introduction 


i 


n  April  1992,  the  Command  and  Staff  College  of  the 
Marine  Corps  University  hosted  the  59th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Military  History,  the  premiere  annual  meeting  of  mil- 
itary historians  in  our  country.  Three  years  in  planning,  its  33 
sessions,  three  featured  speakers,  and  a  highlight  panel  of 
General  Walter  E.  Boomer,  USMC,  and  Lieutenant  General 
Henry  C.  Stackpole,  USMC,  speaking  on  Operations  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  and  Operation  Sea  Angel,  respectively,  pro- 
vided a  diverse  program.  Historians  of  academic,  government, 
military,  and  private  backgrounds  presented  the  results  of  their 
research.  The  net  result  was  over  100  papers  on  subjects  ranging 
from  expeditionary  operations  in  the  16th  Century  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  War. 

Because  of  the  diversity  and  quality  of  the  papers  presented, 
the  President  of  the  Marine  Corps  University  directed  that  a 
book  of  selected  papers  from  the  conference  be  produced  as 
Volume  III  of  the  Marine  Corps  University  "Perspectives  on 
Warfighting"  series.  Ultimately,  12  papers  were  selected  for 
inclusion  in  Volume  III  of  this  series.  Thus,  some  of  the  best 
scholarship  would  be  available  for  use  by  Marines  and  academic 
readers. 

This  book  commences  with  remarks  of  the  three  featured 
speakers  who  spoke  to  the  assembled  conference:  two  address 
the  theme  of  the  1992  meeting,  and  the  third  a  subject  of  interest 
to  military  leaders.  Dr.  Allan  R.  Millett,  Colonel,  USMCR 
(Retired),  of  Ohio  State  University,  focuses  on  "The  United 
States  Marine  Corps  and  the  Small  Wars  of  the  20th  Century",  a 
paper  which  analyzes  the  state  of  research  and  interpretation  of 
the  expeditionary  heritage  of  the  Marine  Corps;  Dr.  D.  Clayton 
James,  the  John  Biggs  Professor  of  Military  History  at  The 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  comments  on  "MacArthur  and 
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Eisenhower  and  Joint,  Combined,  and  Amphibious  Operations, 
1941-1945";  and  Major  General  Paul  K.  Van  Riper,  USMC, 
recently  the  Commanding  General  of  the  2nd  Marine  Division, 
addresses  the  crucial  issue  of  "The  Use  of  Military  History  in  the 
Professional  Education  of  Officers." 

The  12  selected  papers  then  follow,  in  subject  and  chrono- 
logical order.  Dr.  Perry  D.  Jamieson,  Office  of  Air  Force 
History,  addresses  an  issue  crucial  to  all  eras,  that  of  tactical 
doctrinal  change,  in  his  "Sufficient  for  a  Generation:  The  United 
States  Army's  'Assimilation  Tactics',  1869-1891."  Professor 
Brian  M.  Linn  of  Texas  A&M  University  explores  a  topic  associ- 
ated with  the  entry  of  the  United  States  onto  the  global  scene,  in 
"Joint  Operations  in  the  Days  of  Empire."  Even  in  major  wars, 
Marines  are  tasked  to  perform  various,  but  often  ignored,  assign- 
ments; within  the  tragedy  and  magnitude  of  World  War  I,  one 
such  operation  is  recounted  by  Dr.  Dirk  A.  Ballendorf, 
University  of  Guam,  in  "The  Shot  Not  Heard  Round  the  World: 
S.M.S.  Cormoran  and  the  German-American  Confrontation  at 
Guam  during  World  War  I."  The  subject  of  unpreparedness  and 
the  consequences  thereof  by  learning  via  "OJT"  in  combat  is 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Paul  F.  Braim,  Colonel,  USA  (Retired),  of 
Embry-Riddle  University,  in  "Learning  to  Fight  by  Fighting: 
The  AEF  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  Campaign  [1918]."  Major  Jon 
T.  Hoffman,  USMCR,  dwells  on  the  Marine  Corps  heritage  in 
expeditionary  operations,  personal  leadership,  and  campaigning 
in  a  cross-cultural  environment,  in  "Counter-insurgency  along 
the  Coco:  Merritt  Edson,  Aviation,  and  Light  Infantry  versus 
Sandino."  Doctrine  without  a  means  to  implement  it  is  of  limit- 
ed value;  there  has  to  be  an  interrelationship  between  doctrine, 
technology,  and  equipment,  a  subject  addressed  by  Dr.  George  F. 
Hofmann,  University  of  Cincinnati,  in  "Technology,  Ideas,  and 
Reality:  The  United  States  Marine  Corps  and  the  First  Assault 
Amphibian  Vehicle."  In  war,  competition  for  scare  resources, 
service  territorial  battles,  perceived  interests,  and  personalities 
play  key  positive  and/or  divisive  roles,  while  a  perception  of 
"elite"  status  can  further  complicate  a  war  effort;  this  is  the  sub- 
ject Donald  E.  Graves,  Canadian  orces  Directorate  of  History, 
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investigates,  in  "Fourth  Service  or  Problem?:  The  British 
Combined  Operations  Organization  and  the  Royal  Navy's 
Manpower  Crisis,  1942-1944."  In  a  major  war  such  as  the 
Second  World  War,  the  significance  of  the  individual,  especially 
a  key  military  commander,  can  be  overlooked  in  the  massiveness 
of  the  conflict;  the  role  of  such  a  key  figure  is  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Peter  Henshaw,  based  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  in  "The 
Dieppe  Raid:  Montgomery's  Role  Reassessed."  A  nation  and 
service  can  raise  elite  or  specialized  military  forces,  but  that 
does  not  mean  such  assets  are  utilized  in  the  best  or  most  appro- 
priate way;  Dr.  David  W.  Hogan,  United  States  Army  Center  of 
Military  History,  explores  this  subject  in  "Rangers  Lead  the 
Way?:  The  Problem  of  Misuse  of  U.  S.  Army  Ranger  Units  in 
World  War  II."  For  Marines,  Gallipoli  is  always  a  subject  of 
interest,  and  when  this  can  be  linked  to  a  major  amphibious 
operation  of  World  War  II,  Anzio,  and  with  Britain's  most  signif- 
icant war  leader  of  the  20th  Century,  Winston  Churchill,  much 
can  be  derived  of  value;  Dr.  Raymond  Callahan,  University  of 
Delaware,  links  these  three  subjects,  in  "Lessons  Learned? 
Churchill,  Gallipoli,  and  Anzio."  The  most  recent  major  con- 
ventional operation  conducted  by  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
occurred  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1991;  such  a  topic  could  not  be 
ignored,  and  two  papers  address  subjects  of  interest  to  Marines 
and  students  of  military  history:  Fritz  Heinzen,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  Armed  Forces  Journal  International,  addresses  the  issue 
of  future  subjects  for  study  in  "The  U.  S.  Army  in  Desert  Storm  - 
Topics  for  Further  Historical  Research";  and  Dr.  Edward  J. 
Marolda,  U.  S.  Naval  Historical  Center,  writes  about  the  naval 
aspect  of  the  1991  war,  notably  from  the  combined  perspective, 
in  "A  Host  of  Nations:  Coalition  Naval  Operations  in  the 
Persian  Gulf."  Brief  "Authors'  Biographies"  are  also  included 
so  readers  will  be  aware  of  the  backgrounds  of  the  respective 
contributors  to  this  book  of  collected  essays. 

The  editor  is  indebted  to  colleagues  at  the  Command  and 
Staff  College  and  the  Marine  Corps  University  who  formed  the 
sub-editorial  boards  and  evaluated  the  papers  submitted  for 
inclusion  in  this  book  and  made  appropriate  recommendations. 
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Chapter  I 


The  United  States  and  the 
Small  Wars  of  the 
Twentieth  Century 

Allan  R.  Millett  (with  Jay  T.  Young) 


T 


he  shadow  of  the  Vietnam  war  hangs  over  much  of  the 
recent  historiography  on  U.S.  foreign  and  military  affairs,  but 
perhaps  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  writing  on  America's  wide- 
ranging  conflicts  during  its  "colonial  era,"  1898-1941.  Indeed,  if 
not  for  the  Vietnam  war,  many  of  the  studies  done  over  the  past 
20  to  25  years  on  U.S.  military  intervention  in  such  countries  as 
Nicaragua,  Cuba,  Haiti,  China,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  might  never  have  appeared  at  all.  Still,  the 
war's  influence  has  proved  a  mixed  blessing  since  the  passions 
and  prejudices  aroused  by  America's  intervention  in  Southeast 
Asia  have  often  set  the  interpretive  tone  for  these  works.  For 
some  historians,  U.S.  actions  in  what  we  now  call  the  "develop- 
ing world"  between  1898  and  1941  clearly  foreshadowed  the 
policies  that  would  bring  disaster  in  Vietnam. 

The  recent  increase  in  scholarship  on  U.S.  "small  wars,"  to 
borrow  the  title  of  Major  General  Sir  C.  E.  Callwell's  book  on 
the  subject,  is  promising  and  should  continue,  but  outside  the 
thrall  of  the  Vietnam  experience.  By  doing  so,  the  historian 
examining  U.S.  intervention  in  a  specific  country  can  more 
effectively  explore  the  intricacies  of  local  politics,  assess  indige- 
nous social  and  economic  problems,  and  illustrate  the  contempo- 
rary concerns  of  U.S.  policymakers  that  prompted  a  decision  to 
use  force.  In  some  recent  scholarship,  there  are  signs  that  a  lib- 
eration of  sorts  from  the  influence  of  Vietnam  is  underway.   This 
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is  perhaps  a  function  of  the  war's  growing  distance  in  time  and 
thus  its  fading  emotional  resonance  for  many  younger  historians. 
The  best  of  these  recent  works  provide  not  only  highly  detailed 
and  sophisticated  accounts  of  the  actual  military  operations,  they 
also  convey  an  understanding  of  the  complexities  of  the  societies 
in  which  these  struggles  took  place  as  well  as  the  larger  context 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  domestic  politics. 

This  essay  will  examine  the  historiography  of  the  United 
States'  experience  with  "small  wars"  from  1898  to  1941.  First, 
however,  some  definitions  are  in  order.  By  "small,"  we  mean 
incidents  not  of  great  historical  significance  to  the  U.S.  or  which 
required  a  major  effort  to  achieve  critical  national  goals.  In 
addition,  since  World  War  II,  and  especially  since  1960,  the  term 
"small  wars"  has  become  synonymous  with  "guerrilla  warfare" 
in  the  United  States.  To  be  sure,  for  the  other  belligerents  many 
of  these  conflicts  were  not  at  all  small  and,  in  some  cases— e.g., 
the  Philippines  and  the  1927-1933  intervention  in  Nicaragua— 
they  loom  large  in  national  histories.  In  addition,  as  wars  or 
near-wars,  the  episodes  involved  the  despatch  of  an  American 
expeditionary  force  to  secure  diplomatic  goals.  The  conflicts 
examined  here  will  be:  the  Philippine-American  War,  1899- 
1902;  the  expeditions  to  China  in  1900  and  1927;  expeditions  to 
Cuba  in  1906,  1912,  and  1917;  the  Mexican  war  scares  and  expe- 
ditions of  1914  and  1916-1917;  the  interventions  in  Nicaragua  of 
1912,  and  1927-1933;  and  the  occupations  of  Haiti,  1915-1934, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  1916-1924. 


The  Historical  Context 

The  Vietnam  war  was  the  primary  impetus  for  almost  all  of 
the  conceptual  literature  on  wars  of  insurgency  and  national  lib- 
eration that  has  been  published  over  the  past  quarter  century  in 
the  United  States.  Beginning  in  the  early  1960s  and  continuing 
through  the  mid-1970s,  numerous  works  appeared  on  people's 
war— defined  here  as  the  revolutionary  struggle  for  power  and 
social  change  in  the  name  of  mass  political  participation,  popular 
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sovereignty,  and  national  liberation— and  counterinsurgency  by 
both  military  and  civilian  writers.  Several  studies  from  this  era 
remain  valuable,  notably  Eric  R.  Wolf,  Peasant  Wars  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  (Harper  and  Row,  1969),  and  the  works  of  J. 
Bowyer  Bell,  especially  The  Myth  of  the  Guerrilla, 
Revolutionary  Theory  and  Malpractice.  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1971), 
and  On  Revolt.  (Harvard  University  Press,  1976).  Both  authors 
look  beyond  the  often  simplistic  analysis  and  operational  focus 
of  much  of  the  early  writing  on  insurgency  in  order  to  highlight 
the  underlying  political  and  social  causes  of  revolts.  During  the 
1970s,  two  other  works  tried  to  set  America's  recent  experience 
in  Vietnam  in  historical  context:  Robert  Asprey,  War  in  the 
Shadows:  The  Guerrilla  in  History,  2  volumes,  (Doubleday, 
1975),  begins  with  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Romans  and 
goes  up  through  the  Chinese  civil  war  in  1949  in  Volume  1. 
Although  sketchy  at  times  on  U.S.  involvement  in  small  wars, 
Asprey  does  provide  useful  overviews  of  the  great  revolutionary 
or  insurrectionary  struggles  of  the  1899-1941  period  in  South 
Africa,  North  Africa,  China,  Ireland,  Mexico,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Russia.  Walter  Laqueur's  Guerrilla  (originally  published  in 
1976  and  reprinted  by  Westview  Press  in  1984)  covers  much  the 
same  ground,  albeit  in  only  one  volume. 

The  era  of  the  "Reagan  Doctrine"  and  its  aftermath  seems  to 
have  produced  few  new  and  incisive  books  that  examine  guerril- 
la warfare  in  its  historical  context.  One  interesting  exception  is 
Ian  F.  W.  Beckett  (ed),  The  Roots  of  Counterinsurgency:  Armies 
and  Guerrilla  Warfare,  1900-1945.  (Blandford  Press,  1988). 
This  slim  volume,  a  collection  of  essays  by  British  writers, 
examines  through  the  use  of  case  studies  the  development  of 
counterinsurgency  doctrine  by  each  of  the  period's  major  pow- 
ers: Germany,  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States.  The  book's  stated  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that 
what  became  known  after  World  War  II  as  "people's  war,"  as 
well  as  many  modern  counterinsurgency  operational  techniques, 
both  largely  originated  during  the  period  1900-1945  in  colonial 
conflicts  or  in  struggles  against  European  partisans  fought  by  the 
great  powers  (e.g.,  Germany  in  Yugoslavia).  The  book  includes 
an  essay  by  Beckett  on  the  U.S.  intervention  in  Nicaragua 
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between  1927  and  1933  which  uses  the  campaign  against  the 
Sandinistas  as  a  backdrop  for  understanding  the  evolution  of 
U.S.  counterinsurgency  doctrine  during  the  period. 

The  Diplomatic  and  Strategic  Context 

No  single  work  places  America's  participation  in  the  great 
western  rush  for  empire  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twenti- 
eth centuries  within  the  framework  of  international  politics.  No 
historian  has  yet  done  for  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East  what 
Thomas  Pakenham  recently  did  for  Africa  in  The  Scramble  for 
Africa:  The  White  Man's  Conquest  of  the  Dark  Continent  From 
1876-1912,  (Random  House,  1991).  Packenham,  who  has  also 
written  an  authoritative  study  of  the  Boer  War,  assesses  the  vari- 
ous political,  strategic,  diplomatic,  and  economic  factors  that  led 
the  great  powers  to  partition  Africa.  We  badly  need  similar  com- 
parative, multinational  regional  studies  of  the  two  areas  of  con- 
temporaneous imperial  competition  where  the  U.S.  was  engaged. 
Too  often  overlooked,  for  example,  is  the  role  strategic  consider- 
ations played  in  Washington's  decision  to  annex  the  Philippines. 
The  perception  that  Germany— Dewey's  squadron  almost  clashed 
with  a  German  flotilla  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Manila 
Bay— and,  later,  Japan  might  occupy  the  islands  helped  persuade 
U.S.  policymakers  of  the  need  to  retain  control  of  them  after  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Another  subject  for  potential  compara- 
tive analysis  is  colonial  government.  For  example,  the  American 
military's  role  in  the  Caribbean  encompassed  not  only  the  use  of 
force  in  support  of  U.S.  policy,  but  also  the  actual  governance  of 
territories  placed  under  U.S.  supervision.  Military  officers 
administered  Cuba  (1899-1902  and  1906-1909),  the  Dominican 
Republic  (1916-1924),  Haiti  (1915-1934)  and  Vera  Cruz  (1914). 
Detailed  comparisons  of  the  assumptions  and  policies  that  char- 
acterized U.S.  colonial  policies  with  contemporary  European, 
especially  British,  colonial  governments  would  help  set  the  U.S. 
imperial  experience  in  perspective. 

Even  the  literature  that  focuses  solely  on  U.S.  diplomacy 
during  the  colonial  period  remains  somewhat  limited,  especially 
for  Asia.  Although  Dana  G.  Munro's  position  as  a  key  State 
Department  policymaker  during  much  of  this  era  leads  him  to 
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adopt  a  generally  benign  view  of  U.S.  motives  and  practices,  his 
Intervention  and  Dollar  Diplomacy  in  the  Caribbean,  1900-1921 
(Princeton  University  Press,  1964),  and  The  United  States  and 
the  Caribbean  Republics,  1921-1932,  (Princeton  University 
Press,  1974),  remain  important.  Three  more  recent  assessments, 
Lester  D.  Langley,  The  United  States  and  the  Caribbean  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  (University  of  Georgia  Press,  1980),  David 
Healy,  Drive  to  Hegemony:  The  United  States  in  the  Caribbean. 
1898-1917.  (University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1988),  and  Walter 
Lafeber,  Inevitable  Revolutions,  (2nd  Edition,  Norton,  1993),  are 
useful  and  readable  surveys  as  well  as  needed  correctives  to 
Munro.1  There  is  still,  however,  a  requirement  for  an  updated 
synthesis  of  U.S.  Caribbean  policy  from  1917  to  1941.  For  Asia, 
there  is  no  recent  survey  of  American  diplomacy  between  1898 
and  1930--a  substantial  and  puzzling  gap.  We,  thus,  remain 
dependent  on  Akira  Iriye's  classic,  but  dated,  Pacific 
Estrangement:  Japanese  and  American  Expansion,  1871-1911, 
(Harvard  University  Press,  1972),  and  After  Imperialism:  The 
Search  for  A  New  Order  in  the  Far  East,  1921-1931,  (Harvard 
University  Press,  1965). 

Critical  to  any  understanding  of  U.S.  policy  during  the 
"small  wars"  era  is  the  strategic  context.  How  did  the  American 
military  view  intervention  within  the  framework  of  its  national 
defense  mission?  For  example,  what  strategic  arguments  justi- 
fied the  preemptive  intervention  policy  called  for  in  the  1904 
corollary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Richard  Challener's 
Admirals,  Generals,  and  Foreign  Policy,  1898-1914  (Princeton 
University  Press,  1973),  remains  essential  for  understanding  the 
services'  strategic  view  in  this  era  and  their  relations  with  civil- 


*  Lester  Langley  is  also  the  general  editor  of  a  new  series  of  books  published  by  the  University  of 
Georgia  Press,  The  United  States  and  the  Americas,  on  U.S.  relations  with  Latin  America.  Langley 
himself  has  written  an  overview  volume,  America  and  the  Americas  (1990).  Also  see  W.  Dirk 
Raat,  Mexico  and  the  U.S..  Ambivalent  Vistas  (1992);  Thomas  M.  Leonard,  Central  America  and 
the  United  States.  The  Search  for  Stability  (1991),  and  Louis  A.  Perez,  Jr.,  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.  Ties  of  Singular  Intimacy  (1991).  Each  volume  in  the  series  has  good  overviews  of  U.S. 
policy  during  the  small  wars  era. 
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ian  policymakers.  Challener  emphasizes  the  "worldview"  of 
contemporary  U.S.  military  leaders  who,  like  their  European 
counterparts,  saw  the  use  of  force  as  inevitable  in  an  internation- 
al environment  characterized  by  arms  races,  economic  rivalry, 
colonial  wars  and  disputes,  intense  jingoism,  and  diplomatic 
brinksmanship.  Both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  as  well  as  civilian 
leaders  such  as  Theodore  Roosevelt,  remained  especially  con- 
cerned during  this  period  with  the  potential  threat  to  the 
Caribbean  posed  by  Germany's  growing  maritime  power.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  many  revisionist  works,  Challener's  book 
demonstrates  the  importance— perhaps  predominance  is  a  better 
word— of  strategic  concerns  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  decisionmak- 
ing of  the  time. 

Scholarship  since  the  publication  of  Challener's  book  has 
broadened  our  understanding  of  the  strategic  context  of  decision- 
making during  the  "small  wars"  era.  In  Admirals  and  Empire: 
The  United  States  Navy  and  the  Caribbean.  1898-1945 
(University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1991),  Donald  A.  Yerxa 
provides  an  excellent  overview  of  U.S.  naval  strategy  in  the 
region  he  sees  as  a  classic  maritime  empire.  After  1898, 
Washington  charged  its  newly  modernized  navy  with  "the  classic 
and  complimentary  missions  assigned  to  naval  forces  of  mar- 
itime empires:  defending  the  Caribbean  from  outside  threats  and 
policing  the  region  to  silence  the  formentors  of  instability".2 
Yerxa,  who  examines  the  navy's  conduct  of  these  two  broad  mis- 
sions through  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  covers  much  of 
the  same  historical  ground  trod  by  Challener  and  Munro.  What 
makes  his  book  unique,  however,  is  its  successful  attempt  to  set 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Caribbean  within  a  framework  common  to 
imperial  powers.  William  R.  Addams,  "Strategy,  Diplomacy, 
and  Isthmian  Canal  Security,  1889-1917,"  (Ph.D.  dissertation, 
Florida  State  University,  1974),  emphasizes  the  importance  that 
securing  the  Panamanian  isthmus  assumed  in  American  strategy 


2  Donald  A.  Yerxa,  Admirals  and  Empire.  The  United  States  Navy  and  the  Caribbean.  1898-1945 
(University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1991),  p.  2. 
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during  the  late  19th  century.  Mahan  and  others  saw  control  of 
the  isthmus  as  essential  to  ensuring  American  maritime  suprema- 
cy in  the  Caribbean  basin.  Indeed,  protection  of  the  Panama 
canal  was  one  of  the  American  military's  most  important  "imper- 
ial" missions  through  1941. 

Finally,  Edward  S.  Miller  traces  the  evolution  of  perhaps 
the  most  famous  war  plan  in  U.S.  history  in  War  Plan  ORANGE: 
The  U.S.  Strategy  to  Defeat  Japan.  (Naval  Institute  Press,  1991). 
Miller's  book  is  a  new  look  at  a  plan  that  originated  as  a  solution 
to  the  "imperial  defense"  dilemma  posed  by  the  U.S.  acquisition 
of  the  Philippines.  Although  it  would  eventually  become  a  much 
broader  scheme  for  the  defeat  of  Japan  in  a  general  war,  War 
Plan  ORANGE  always  retained  as  one  of  its  main  objectives  the 
relief  of  the  Philippines'  garrison— about  whose  prospects  the 
services  were  never  sanguine. 

The  Philippine  War:  Moving  Away  From  "Apocalypse  Now" 

Of  all  the  small  wars,  the  echoes  of  Vietnam  sound  loudest 
in  the  literature  on  the  Philippine  war  of  1899-1902.  Much  of 
the  scholarship  is  from  historians  who  came  of  age  during  the 
late  1960's  and  early  1970s;  they  see  the  U.S.  debacle  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  the  logical  outcome  both  of  longstanding 
American  policies  there  and  of  the  inherent  economic  and  racial 
inequalities  in  U.S.  society  that  gave  rise  to  them.  Thus,  many 
works  on  the  war  focus  not  on  international  politics  or  military 
operations,  but  on  the  anti-imperialist  movement  in  the  United 
States  or  the  attitudes  and  selected  actions  (e.g.,  atrocities)  of  the 
soldiers  and  civilians  who  served  in  the  islands.  Some  scholars 
have  called  instances  of  brutality  by  U.S.  soldiers  indicative  of  a 
more  general  pattern  of  barbarity  that  characterized  the  behavior 
of  American  troops  in  the  islands.  Moreover,  the  portrait  of  the 
Philippine  insurgents  has  sometimes  verged  on  the  uncritical, 
with  strong  hints  that  Emilio  Aguinaldo  was  a  Victorian  Ho  Chi 
Minh  at  the  head  of  a  highly  disciplined  and  unified  nationwide 
revolutionary  movement.  Finally,  a  great  deal  of  the  Philippine 
history  on  this  conflict  perpetuates  national  myths  at  the  expense 
of  historical  fact,  in  particular  the  ideas  that  the  resistance  was 
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mass-based  and  that  the  Filipino  elite  generally  sided  with  the 
U.S.  This  may  be  changing,  however,  as  a  new  generation  of 
Filipino  historians  seems  ready  to  examine  their  country's  past 
without  succumbing  to  the  temptation  so  irresistible  to  many 
Third  World  historians  of  blaming  the  U.S.  (or  the  west  in  gener- 
al) for  all  of  their  national  ills. 

Two  works  that  epitomize  the  reassessment  of  the  war  that 
began  to  take  place  soon  after  Vietnam  are  Richard  Welch, 
Response  to  Imperialism:  The  United  States  and  the  Philippine 
American  War,  1899-1902,  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1979),  and  Stuart  Creighton  Miller,  "Benevolent  Assimilation". 
The  American  Conquest  of  the  Philippines,  1899-1902,  (Yale 
University  Press,  1982).  Both  stress  that  the  war  was  not  only 
immoral  both  in  purpose  and  prosecution,  but  characterized  by  a 
racism  and  ignorance  about  Filipino  society  among  civilians  and 
soldiers  alike  that  at  times  produced  policies  bordering  on  geno- 
cide. Both  works  also  demonstrate  little  concern  with  military 
operations  and  many  aspects  of  colonial  policy,  but  focus  upon 
what  the  conflict  supposedly  revealed  about  U.S.  society,  cul- 
ture, and  politics.  Analysis  of  domestic  politics  and  the  anti-war 
movement  helps  the  authors  emphasize  how  the  war  foreshad- 
owed the  later  disaster  in  Vietnam. 

Other  recent  works  have  taken  a  far  different  approach  in 
assessing  American  objectives  and  policies  in  the  Philippine  war. 
Some  writers  have  chosen  to  reexamine  in  detail  the  conflict's 
local  dynamics,  its  combat  operations,  and  the  U.S.  military's 
pacification  strategy.  John  Gates  led  the  way  with  Schoolbooks 
and  Krags:  The  U.S.  in  the  Philippines,  1899-1902,  (Greenwood 
Press,  1973),  which  probably  remains  the  best  overall  examina- 
tion of  the  war.  Other  important  works  have  included:  George 
W.  Jornacion,  "The  Time  of  the  Eagles:  United  States  Army 
Officers  and  the  Pacification  of  the  Moros,  1899-1913,"  (Ph.D. 
dissertation,  University  of  Maine,  1973);  Russell  Roth,  Muddy 
Glory:  America's  "Indian  Wars"  in  the  Philippines,  (Christopher 
Publishing  House,  1981);  Brian  M.  Linn,  The  U.S.  Army  and 
Counterinsurgencv  in  the  Philippine  War.  1899-1902, 
(University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1989),  and  "We  Will  Go 
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Heavily  Armed:  The  Marines'  Small  War  on  Samar  1901-1902", 
in  William  R.  Roberts  and  Jack  Sweetman  (eds),  New 
Interpretations  of  Naval  History.  (Naval  Institute  Press,  1991); 
and  Glenn  A.  May,  Battle  of  Batangas.  (Yale  University  Press, 
1991).  These  works,  especially  the  ones  by  Linn  and  May,  see 
the  war  as  a  complex  struggle  that  pitted  elements  of  a  divided 
Filipino  society  against  each  other  as  much  as  it  did  Filipinos 
against  Americans.  Both  May  and  Linn  show  that  the  Filipino 
resistance  was  highly  decentralized,  with  its  leadership  often  in 
the  hands  of  local  men  of  property  and  influence  who  opposed 
the  Americans  for  reasons  that  sometimes  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  Aguinaldo. 

To  defeat  the  insurgents,  the  U.S.  military  cobbled  together 
a  strategy  containing  elements  of  persuasion  and  coercion 
(sometimes  with  admittedly  dubious  methods)  that  eventually 
produced  victory.  Linn's  work  makes  it  clear  that  U.S.  strategy 
had  to  be  sensitive  to  the  specific  conditions  of  each  area,  given 
the  often  greatly  varied  social  and  economic  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed in  different  regions  even  on  the  same  island,  such  as 
Luzon.  Critical  to  its  success  everywhere  were  both  civic 
action-type  policies  designed  to  win  over  the  population--road 
building,  medical  care,  improved  education— and  flexible  mili- 
tary leadership  and  tactics.  Most  recent  writers  admit  that  some 
American  soldiers  did  engage  in  brutal  behavior,  but  show  that 
their  actions  were  exceptions  and  by  no  means  part  of  a  system- 
atic campaign  to  wipe  out  as  many  Filipinos  as  possible. 

In  addition,  there  are  George  Y.  Coats,  "The  Philippine 
Constabulary,  1900-1917,"  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  Ohio  State 
University,  1968)  and  James  R.  Woolard,  "The  Philippine 
Scouts:  The  development  of  America's  Colonial  Army,"  (Ph.D. 
dissertation,  Ohio  State  University,  1975).  Both  cover  the  for- 
mation and  service  of  two  unique  and  successful  military  institu- 
tions. Both  the  Constabulary  and  the  Scouts  proved  highly  suc- 
cessful in  supporting  U.S.  rule  in  the  islands,  which  enabled 
Washington  to  retain  only  a  small  garrison  of  American  troops 
thereafter  1910. 
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Despite  this  recent  upsurge  of  scholarly  interest,  substantial 
opportunities  for  additional  research  remain.  For  example,  we 
need  more  regional  studies  on  the  pacification  campaign  similar 
to  those  done  by  Linn  and  May.  Examinations  of  both  the  Navy 
and  Marines'  roles  in  the  campaign  would  be  useful.  It  may  also 
be  time  for  an  updated  general  history  of  the  war  that  treats  it 
from  a  broader  perspective,  including  both  the  international  and 
domestic  American  contexts. 

The  Small  Wars  and  China: 
A  Scholarly  Target  of  Opportunity 

Much  of  the  American  military  experience  on  the  Asian 
mainland  during  the  small  wars  era  remains  unexplored. 
Problems  of  language,  time,  and  distance  may  have  discouraged 
more  research  on  the  military's  role  in  China.  One  glaring  gap  is 
good  scholarship  on  the  Punitive  Expedition  of  1900  against  the 
Boxers.  One  of  the  best  treatments  remains  Chester  Tan,  The 
Boxer  Catastrophe,  (Columbia  University  Press,  1955),  which, 
while  a  competent  survey,  deals  only  superficially  with 
American  military  operations.  There  is  a  large  body  of  popular 
history  on  the  Boxer  uprising,  most  notable  for  its  Victorian 
schoolboy  appeal,  but  almost  nothing  from  historians  on  the  U.S. 
military's  participation  in  the  great  international  expedition  to 
relieve  the  legations  at  Peking,  the  campaign  to  crush  Boxer 
power,  and  the  subsequent  role  of  American  garrison  units  in 
China  from  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  through  the  rise  of  the 
Kuomintang. 

We  know  far  too  little  about  what  exactly  U.S.  military 
forces  did  in  China  to  support  American  foreign  policy  or  how 
they  interacted  with  contingents  from  the  other  great  powers,  the 
Chinese  military,  and  the  Chinese  people.  The  major  works  to 
date  are:  Dennis  L.  Noble,  The  Eagle  and  the  Dragon:  The  U.S. 
Military  and  China.  1901-1937  (Greenwood  Press,  1991),  Kemp 
Tolley,  The  Yangtze  Patrol:  The  U.  S.  Navy  in  China,  (Naval 
Institute  Press,  1971),  Bernard  D.  Cole,  Gunboats  and  Marines: 
The  United  States  Navy  in  China  1925-1928,  (University  of 
Delaware  Press,  1983),  and  Charles  A.  Peckham,  "The  Northern 
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Expedition,  the  Nanking  Incident,  and  the  Protection  of 
American  Nationals,"  (MA  thesis,  Ohio  State  University,  1973). 
These  works  offer  many  useful  insights  and  provide  a  hint  of  the 
subject's  potential  richness.  Still,  for  the  U.S.  military,  as  well 
as  the  other  Western  powers  with  forces  in  China  during  this 
period,  much  remains  to  be  done.  One  potentially  fruitful 
approach  might  be  to  encourage  increased  collaboration  between 
Chinese  and  American  scholars  in  examining  both  this  era  and 
that  of  the  Boxer  uprising. 

The  Caribbean,  Mexico,  and  Central  America: 
The  Banana  Wars 

The  American  military's  activities  in  Latin  America  have 
received  far  greater  attention  since  time,  distance,  and  language 
barriers  are  far  less  daunting  in  this  region  than  in  China. 
Moreover,  even  prior  to  greater  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
the  Cuban  Revolution  had  prompted  an  initial  surge  of  interest. 
The  seeming  ease  with  which  Castro  defeated  the  American 
trained  and  equipped  Batista  forces,  the  leftward  lurch  by  the 
new  Cuban  regime  after  1959,  and  the  U.S.  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1965,  encouraged  a  number  of  studies  on 
the  potential  for  other  Cuban-style  revolutions  in  Latin  America. 
The  dramatic  events  in  Cuba  also  led  to  new  historical  examina- 
tions of  the  roots  of  regional  unrest  and  the  impact  of  previous 
U.S.  interventions.  The  1979  Nicaraguan  revolution,  the  war  in 
El  Salvador,  the  interventions  in  Grenada  and  Panama,  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  drug  interdiction  campaign  during  the  early 
1980s,  helped  not  only  to  maintain  but  intensify  scholarly  inter- 
est. 

There  are  two  good  surveys  of  American  military  activity  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Mexico.  In  The  Banana  Wars:  An  Inner 
History  of  the  American  Empire,  1900-1934.  (University  Press 
of  Kentucky,  1984),  Lester  D.  Langley  almost  certainly  intended 
to  provide  some  historical  perspective  during  the  divisive 
debates  on  Central  America  underway  in  the  early  1980s. 
Presented  in  a  straightforward,  chronological  narrative, 
Langley's  clearly  written  book  is  an  excellent  and  readable 
overview  of  the  U.S.  military's  role  in  the  region  during  the 
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small  wars  years.  Ivan  Musicant,  The  Banana  Wars  (Macmillan, 
1990),  is  a  good  popular  history  that  covers  much  the  same 
ground  as  Langley's  book,  but  contains  more  on  U.S.  military 
activity  in  Panama  and  combat  operations  in  general.  It  also  car- 
ries the  story  up  through  Operation  Just  Cause  in  1989. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  this  region,  Mexico  has,  surprisingly 
enough,  perhaps  suffered  the  most  from  scholarly  neglect. 3  The 
only  survey  on  military  affairs  remains  Clarence  C.  Clendenen, 
Blood  on  the  Border:  The  United  States  Army  and  the  Mexican 
Irregulars.  (Macmillan,  1969).  Clendenen's  book  is  a  service- 
able introduction  to  military  activity  along  the  border  between 
1860  and  1919,  but  it  too  often  lapses  into  lengthy  anecdotes  and 
provides  almost  no  coverage  from  the  Mexican  side.  We,  thus, 
need  a  more  rigorous  examination  of  the  U.S.  military's  opera- 
tions near  and  inside  Mexico  between  1898  and  1919.  For  exam- 
ple, a  more  thorough  operational  history  of  the  campaign  against 
Pancho  Villa  in  conjunction  with  a  detailed  assessment  of  the 
Mexican  side—especially  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
basis  of  Villa's  support— would  be  a  major  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature. The  Vera  Cruz  episode  has  received  somewhat  better 
coverage.  Jack  Sweetman  The  Landing  at  Vera  Cruz.  (Naval 
Institute  Press,  1969),  is  a  good  military  history  of  the  interven- 
tion, while  Robert  Quirk,  An  Affair  of  Honor.  (University  of 
Kentucky  Press,  1962),  remains  the  best  overall  treatment  from 
the  political  and  diplomatic  perspective.  Dirk  Ratt,  "U.S. 
Intelligence  Operations  and  Covert  Actions  in  Mexico, 
1900-1947,"  Journal  of  Contemporary  History.  22,  (1987),  pages 
615-638,  provides  an  all  too  rare  look  at  the  role  of  intelligence 
during  the  small  wars  era.  This  is  a  subject  in  need  of  substan- 
tial scholarly  attention. 


3  In  contrast,  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  has  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
first-rate  scholars.  See,  for  example,  P.  Edward  Haley,  Revolution  and  Intervention.  The 
Diplomacy  of  Taft  and  Wilson  With  Mexico.  1910-1917  (MIT  Press,  1970);  Robert  Freeman  Smith, 
The  United  Stated  and  Revolutionary  Nationalism  in  Mexico.  1916-1932  (University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1972);  and  Friedrich  Katz,  The  Secret  War  in  Mexico:  Europe.  The  United  States,  and  the 
Mexican  Revolution  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  1981);  and  Mark  T.  Gilderhaus,  Diplomacy  and 
Revolution:  U.S.  -  Mexican  Relations  Under  Wilson  and  Carranza  (University  of  Arizona  Press, 
1977). 
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The  United  States  has  had  a  longstanding  concern  with 
events  in  Cuba  and  assumed  direct  control  there  on  two  occasions 
early  in  the  colonial  era.  In  both  instances,  the  U.S.  military,  in 
particular  the  Army,  became  colonial  civil  servants  as  well  as 
peacekeepers.  The  first  period  of  American  rule,  1899-1902,  fol- 
lowed Cuba's  seizure  from  Spain  by  the  United  States  during  the 
Spanish-American  war.  The  occupation  government,  headed  by 
Generals  John  R.  Brooke  and  Leonard  Wood,  oversaw  an  ambi- 
tious program  of  public  works  construction,  sanitation  improve- 
ments, and  educational  reform,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  a  new 
constabulary  called  the  Rural  Guard.  David  Healy,  The  United 
States  in  Cuba,  1899-1902.  (University  of  Wisconsin  Press, 
1963),  remains  the  standard  work  on  the  first  intervention.  After 
an  initial  post-independence  honeymoon,  political  instability  and 
chronic  economic  difficulties  led  a  reluctant  Theodore  Roosevelt 
to  assume  responsibility  for  Cuba  in  1906.  Allan  R.  Millett,  The 
Politics  of  Intervention:  The  Military  Occupation  of  Cuba 
1906-1909.  (Ohio  State  University  Press,  1968),  is  the  most 
authoritative  treatment  of  the  second  intervention.  Aside  from  its 
assessment  of  U.  S.  policies,  which  included  replacement  of  the 
Rural  Guard  with  a  regular  army,  Millett's  book  also  provides 
detailed  background  on  Cuban  politics,  society,  and  culture. 

Additional  opportunities  remain  for  scholarly  investigation 
on  the  U.S.  military  in  Cuba.  There  has  been  little  work  done  on 
the  Marine  interventions  during  the  1912  Race  War,  the  expedi- 
tion to  protect  sugar  plantations  in  1917,  or  the  Marine  opera- 
tions around  the  Guantanamo  Bay  naval  base  in  1922  during 
another  civil  war.  Finally,  English-language  accounts  of  the 
Cuban  military's  institutional  development,  political  role,  and 
relationship  with  the  U.S.  are  surprisingly  limited.  Louis  A. 
Perez,  Army  Politics  in  Cuba.  1898-1958.  (University  of 
Pittsburgh  Press,  1976);  "Supervision  of  a  Protectorate:  The 
United  States  and  the  Cuban  Army,  1898-1908,"  Hispanic 
American  Historical  Review.  52,  (May,  1972),  pp.  250-271;  and 
Allan  R.  Millett,  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Cuban  Rural  Guard 
1898-1912,"  Americas.  29,  (October,  1972),  pp.  191-214,  provide 
a  good  introduction.  However,  this  area  is  wide  open  for  more 
thorough  research,  especially  on  the  Revolution  of  1933. 
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The  United  States  Marine  Corps  tried  its  hand  at  counterin- 
surgency  and  colonial  government  during  the  lengthy  occupa- 
tions of  the  Dominican  Republic  (1916-1924)  and  Haiti 
(1915-1934).  The  four  major  works  on  the  occupation  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  are:  Marvin  Goldwert,  The  Constabulary  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Nicaragua.  (University  of  Florida 
Press,  1962);  Stephen  M.  Fuller  and  Graham  Cosmas,  Marines  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  1916-1924,  (History  and  Museum 
Division,  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  1974);  Bruce  J.  Calder, 
The  Impact  of  Intervention:  The  Dominican  Republic  During 
the  U.S.  Intervention  1916-1924.  (University  of  Texas  Press, 
1984),  and  "Caudillos  and  Gavilleros  Versus  the  United  States: 
Guerrilla  Insurgency  During  the  Dominican  Intervention, 
1916-1924,"  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  58, 
(November,  1978),  pp.  649-675.  The  most  thorough  and  incisive 
analyst  of  the  Dominican  affair,  Calder  examines  the  U.S.  occu- 
pation from  all  angles— military,  political,  social,  and  economic. 
He  also  demonstrates  an  impressive  understanding  of  Dominican 
history  and  culture.  His  account  shows  that  despite 
Washington's  genuinely  good  intentions  and  some  short-term 
improvements  in  public  works  and  health,  the  long-term  impact 
of  the  intervention  was  generally  unfavorable  for  the 
Dominicans.  Its  most  dubious  accomplishments  were  eliminat- 
ing the  power  of  the  rural  political  elite,  who  led  the  resistance 
to  American  rule,  and  creating  a  more  professional  military 
force,  the  Guardia  Nacional  Dominicana.  Rafael  Leonidas 
Trujillo,  a  U.S.  trained  Guardia  officer,  used  the  new  force  to 
impose  an  unprecedented  degree  of  political  control  over  his 
country. 

Haiti's  occupation  by  the  United  States  has  received  some 
attention  by  scholars.  The  standard  work,  similar  in  scope  to 
Calder,  is  Hans  Schmidt,  The  United  States  Occupation  of  Haiti. 
1915-1934.  (Rutgers  University  Press,  1971).  Schmidt's  book 
remains  highly  useful,  especially  in  its  treatment  of  the  impact  of 
the  occupation  on  U.S.  domestic  politics  and  the  occupation 
regime's  policies.  Still,  it  sometimes  betrays  its  Vietnam-era 
publication  date  by  its  harsh  judgements  on  Marine  racial  atti- 
tudes and  the  author's  willingness  to  excuse  the  excesses  of  the 
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Haitian  political  system.  Schmidt  also  seems  less  conversant 
with  Haitian  history  than  Calder  does  with  that  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Colonel  Robert  Debs  Heinl,  Jr.,  USMC,  and  Nancy 
Heinl,  Written  in  Blood:  The  Study  of  the  Haitian  People. 
1471-1971.  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1978),  provide  a  more  detailed 
look  at  Haitian  history.  David  Healy,  Gunboat  Diplomacy  in  the 
Wilson  Era.  1915-1916.  (University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1976), 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  diplomatic  context  of  the  inter- 
vention. John  C.  Chapin,  "The  Marines'  Role  in  the  U.S. 
Occupation  of  Haiti,  1913-1922,"  (MA  thesis,  George 
Washington  University,  1967),  provides  some  insights  on  specif- 
ic Marine  operations  during  the  occupation. 

Additional  research  opportunities  remain  for  both  the 
Dominican  and  Haitian  interventions.  The  operational  details  of 
the  Marine  counterinsurgency  campaigns  still  require  rigorous 
analysis.  There  is  also  a  need  for  modern,  well-researched  histo- 
ries of  the  Dominican  and  Haitian  constabularies.  For  example, 
in  Haiti's  case,  the  flaws  of  James  McCrocklin's  "book",  Garde 
D'Haiti.  (Naval  Institute  Press,  1956),  are  well  known,  but  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Garde  and  General  Julian  C.  Smith's 
unpublished  history  offer  an  excellent  start  on  a  new  study. 

Nicaragua,  the  focus  of  seemingly  interminable  political 
controversy  during  the  1980s,  was  also  a  major  policy  headache 
for  the  United  States  during  the  small  wars  era.  The  U.S.  main- 
tained troops  in  Nicaragua  from  1912  through  1933,  but  the 
highpoint  of  American  military  intervention  came  between  1927 
to  1933  when  the  Marines  engaged  in  their  famous  campaign 
against  the  guerrilla  army  of  Augusto  Cesar  Sandino.  U.S. 
forces  never  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  elusive  Sandino. 
The  rugged  terrain  and  poor  communications  of  Nicaragua's 
interior,  and  the  guerrillas'  access  to  external  sources  of  support 
and  safehavens  in  neighboring  Honduras,  greatly  assisted  the 
rebel  general.  In  addition,  the  relatively  small  number  of  U.S. 
Marines  and  Nicaraguan  Guardia  Nacional  troops  available  to 
patrol  the  vast  stretches  of  rural  Nicaragua,  and  Sandino's  own 
charismatic  leadership,  helped  the  guerrillas  to  become  a  major 
irritant    to    the    U.S. -supported    Managua    government. 
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were  able  to  keep  Sandino's  troops  confined  largely  to  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  northern  Nicaragua  and  parts  of  the  isolated 
east  coast,  an  accomplishment  matched  by  a  Sandinista  govern- 
ment fighting  U.S. -supported  insurgents  during  the  1980s. 

The  body  of  literature  on  the  U.S.  military  in  Nicaragua 
during  the  small  wars  era  contains  some  high  quality  works. 
Neil  Macauley,  The  Sandino  Affair,  (Quadrangle  Books,  1967), 
remains  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  counterinsurgency 
campaign.  Because  of  its  largely  operational  focus,  however, 
there  is  little  detailed  examination  of  Nicaraguan  society  and, 
thus,  little  in-depth  understanding  of  why  Sandino  was  able  to 
command  such  support.  Macauley,  who  served  as  an  officer  in 
Castro's  rebel  army  in  1958,  wrote  the  book  during  the  height  of 
the  1960's  fascination  with  people's  war;  he  concentrated  on 
insurgent  tactics  and  the  Marine  response  to  highlight  how  U.S. 
forces  might  contend  with  Vietnam-like  insurgencies  in  Latin 
America.  Vernon  E.  McGee,  "United  States  Military 
Intervention  in  Nicaragua  1909-1932,"  (MA  thesis,  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  1963),  and  Jon  T.  Hoffman,  "The  Coco  River 
Patrol  and  the  Small  Wars  Manual."  (MA  thesis,  Ohio  State 
University,  1989),  amplify  the  overview  of  the  campaign  found 
in  Macauley's  book.  Another  recent  article  on  the  Rio  Coco 
patrol,  David  C.  Brooks,  "U.S.  Marines,  Miskitos,  and  the  Hunt 
for  Sandino:  The  Rio  Coco  Patrol  in  1928,"  Journal  of  Latin 
American  Studies.  21  (May,  1989),  311-342,  provides  some 
valuable  insights  on  Marine  counterinsurgency  tactics  in  eastern 
Nicaragua.  Richard  L.  Millett,  Guardians  of  the  Dynasty,  (Orbis 
Books,  1977),  is  an  excellent  history  of  the  Guardia  Nacional 
(GN)  and  its  use  by  the  Somoza  family  to  establish  and  then  to 
maintain  political  control.  Finally,  Michael  Kamman,  A  Search 
for  Stability:  United  States  Diplomacy  Toward  Nicaragua, 
1925-1933.  (Notre  Dame  University  Press,  1968),  ably  examines 
the  Nicaraguan  problem  in  its  regional  diplomatic  context. 

Despite  this  impressive  array  of  scholarship,  there  remains 
ample  room  for  updated  and  expanded  research  on  small  wars' 
era  U.S.  military  activity  in  Nicaragua.  For  example,  we  need  a 
follow-on  to  Macauley's  pioneering  work  on  the  Sandino  cam- 
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paign.  The  model  for  such  a  study  might  be  Calder's  book  on 
the  Dominican  intervention  with  its  integrated  assessment  of 
military,  social,  cultural,  and  economic  factors.  Further  opportu- 
nities also  exist  in  the  operational  realm.  Brooks'  article,  which 
highlights  how  the  Marines  achieved  some  success  against 
Sandino  by  enlisting  the  help  of  the  Miskito  Indians,  points  the 
way  for  other  regional  assessments  of  the  insurgency  and 
Marine-GN  operations,  especially  attacks  on  the  Sandinista 
infrastructure.  Additional  areas  for  investigation  include: 
Navy-Marine  Corps  relations,  U.S.  intergovernmental  relations, 
and  intelligence  and  special  operations  (in  Mexico  and 
Honduras)  to  isolate  the  insurgents. 

The  Role  of  Biography 

Biography  has  proved  one  of  the  most  promising  vehicles 
with  which  to  examine  the  small  wars  across  their  political, 
strategic,  and  tactical  dimensions.  In  recent  years,  numerous 
authors  have  discovered  that  by  analyzing  the  career  of  a  key 
general  or  admiral,  critical  institutional  issues,  unique  problems 
encountered  during  a  specific  intervention,  or  aspects  of 
civil-military  relations  come  more  sharply  into  focus.  In  addi- 
tion, given  the  often  highly  varied  careers  of  many  officers  dur- 
ing this  period,  their  biographies  usually  prove  highly  entertain- 
ing both  to  write  and  to  read.  One  recent  and  well  done  example 
of  the  genre  is  A.  J.  Bacevich,  Diplomat  in  Khaki:  Major 
General  Frank  Ross  and  American  Foreign  Policy,  1898-1949, 
(University  Press  of  Kansas,  1989).  Bacevich  uses  McCoy's 
career  to  refute  claims  by  earlier  writers  that  the  pre-World  War 
II  military  was  isolated  from  the  civilian  political  leadership  and 
government  decisionmaking  on  non-military  matters.  Other 
recent  biographical  studies  include  Merrill  L.  Bartlett,  Lejeune: 
A  Marine's  Life.  (University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1991); 
Thomas  W.  Crouch,  'The  Making  of  a  Soldier:  The  Career  of 
Frederick  Funston,  1865-1902,"  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  1969);  Edward  M.  Coffman,  The  Hilt  of  the 
Sword:  The  Career  of  Peyton  C.  March,  (University  of 
Wisconsin  Press,  1969);  LB.  Holley,  Jr.,  General  John  M. 
Palmer.  (Greenwood  Press,  1975);  Jack  C.  Lane,  Armed 
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Palmer,  (Greenwood  Press,  1975);  Jack  C.  Lane,  Armed 
Progressive:  General  Leonard  Wood.  (Presidio  Press,  1978); 
Allan  R.  Millett,  The  General:  Robert  L.  Bullard  and 
Officership  in  the  United  States  Army.  1881-1926.  (Greenwood 
Press,  1975),  and  In  Many  a  Strife:  General  Gerald  C.  Thomas. 
USMC.  (Naval  Institute  Press,  1993);  Hans  Schmidt,  Maverick 
Marine:  Smedley  D.  Butler  and  the  Contradictions  of  American 
Military  History.  (University  Press  of  Kentucky,  1987);  Donald 
J.  Smythe,  Guerilla  Warrior:  The  Early  Life  of  General  John  J. 
Pershing.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1973);  Heath  Twitchell,  Jr., 
Allen:  The  Biography  of  an  Army  Officer.  1859-1930.  (Rutgers 
University  Press,  1974);  Cornelius  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  Don't  Settle  for 
Second:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cornelius  C.  Smith.  (Presdio 
Press,  1977);  and  Barbara  Tuchman,  Stilwell  and  the  American 
Experience  in  China.  1911-1945.  (Macmillan,  1970). 

Books  of  this  sort  are  among  the  best  writing  on  American 
military  history  during  the  1898-1941  period.  All  illustrate  the 
important  role  the  small  wars  played  in  numerous  military 
careers.  Almost  all  of  the  top  officers  who  led  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  in  World  War  I,  and  often  in  World  War  II,  had 
experience  in  one  or  more  of  these  conflicts.  Despite  the  large 
number  of  good  works  produced  to  date,  numerous  subjects  are 
awaiting  initial  scholarly  treatment  and  others  require  an  updated 
assessment.  Examples  include  admirals  such  as  David  Sellers 
and  William  Caperton;  Army  generals  Arthur  MacArthur,  Henry 
Lawton,  Adna  Chaffee,  and  Tasker  Bliss;  and  Marine  generals 
L.W.T.  Waller  and  John  Henry  Russell. 

Conclusion 

The  small  wars  era  poses  a  unique  scholarly  challenge.  To 
be  sure,  we  should  rescue  the  study  of  these  conflicts  from  con- 
temporary concerns  or  the  emotional  baggage  of  the  Cold  War. 
This  includes  knee-jerk  anti-imperialism,  the  yoke  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  much  of  the  current  blather  about  "low  intensity 
conflict"  that  confuses  Chuck  Norris  with  French  Marshal  Louis 
Lyautey,  and  the  politico-historical  agendas  of  Third  World 
regimes  and  their  historians.   Perhaps  we  need  the  historiograph- 
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The  study  of  the  small  wars  deserves  better  than  it  often 
gets  since  it  demands  more  research  and  diligence  than  big  wars. 
Scholarship  in  this  area  requires  a  much  wider  degree  of  sensi- 
tivity to  more  complex  issues  than  operational  or  institutional 
history,  including  the  intricacies  of  local  politics,  social  prob- 
lems, and  economic  issues  in  the  country  or  region  where  the 
impact  of  U.S.  intervention  is  under  examination.  In  addition,  it 
is  critical  not  to  overlook  the  international  context  of  the  con- 
flict. The  best  works  on  the  U.S.  involvement  in  the  small  wars 
between  1898  and  1941  demonstrate  this  ability  to  analyze  a  host 
of  different  issues.  In  any  event  those  who  suggest  that  there  is 
no  intellectual  or  professional  profit  in  the  study  of  small  wars 
are  only  confessing  their  own  lack  of  imagination.  Thus,  tack- 
ling the  small  wars  may  be  a  challenge,  but  the  intellectual 
rewards  can  more  than  match  the  effort. 
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MacArthur  and  Eisenhower 

and  Joint,  Combined 

and  Amphibious  Operations, 

1941-1945 


D.  Clayton  James 


T 


his  is  a  complex  subject,  and  only  the  command 
dimension  of  it  will  be  discussed  herein.  Joint  staffs  at  theater 
headquarters  were  never  fully  established  or  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported at  General  Douglas  MacArthur's  General  Headquarters, 
Southwest  Pacific  Area  (GHQ,  SWPA),  nor  at  Admiral  Chester 
W.  Nimitz's  Pearl  Harbor  seat  of  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  activities. 
Lieutenant  General  Robert  C.  Richardson,  who  commanded 
United  States  Army  Forces  in  the  Middle  Pacific,  was  rarely  per- 
mitted input  into  strategic  and  other  planning  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Even  Marine  leaders  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  voice  on  Nimitz's 
Navy-dominated  staff.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authority  of  senior 
naval  officers  in  MacArthur's  headquarters  decision-making  was 
minimal,  and  as  one  Southwest  Pacific  admiral  expressed  it, 
MacArthur's  GHQ  leaders,  who  were  overwhelmingly  American 
Army  officers,  "thought  of  the  seas  simply  as  large  blue  areas  on 
their  maps,  never  comprehending  the  navigational  risks,  assault 
problems,  and  strategic  opportunities  they  involved."1 

Mainly  because  of  the  personal  and  professional  closeness 
that  developed  between  him  and  General  George  C.  Kenney,  who 


1  Rear  Adm.  Raymond  D.  Tarbuck,  USN,  interview  with  author,Coronado,  Calif.,  Sept.  4,  1971. 
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headed  Allied  Air  Forces  (and  later  also  Far  East  Air  Forces)  in 
SWPA,  MacArthur  was  transformed  from  an  airpower  skeptic 
before  the  war  to  an  ardent  believer  in  his  air  arm  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  He  viewed  especially  the  United  States  Fifth 
Air  Force,  Kenney's  main  strike  instrument,  as  indispensable  in 
supporting  his  advance  northward.  Accordingly,  Army  Air  offi- 
cers were  present  and  heard  on  MacArthur 's  staff  far  more  than 
the  Navy,  though  not  nearly  as  much  as  Army  ground  representa- 
tives. In  the  SWPA  war  the  1st  Marine  Division  played  a  crucial 
part  in  seizing  western  New  Britain,  but  otherwise  Marines  were 
relegated  to  Nimitz's  theater  and  consequently  had  no  significant 
impact  on  planning  MacArthur's  operations. 

Despite  his  deliberate  emphasis  on  Army  ground  officers  in 
staffing  his  GHQ,  MacArthur  informed  General  George  C. 
Marshall  in  July  1943  when  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  inquired 
about  his  progress  in  achieving  a  joint  staff: 

Complete  and  thorough  integration  of  ground,  air,  and 
naval  headquarters  with  GHQ  is  the  method  followed 
with  marked  success  in  the  SWPA.  .  .  .  [Naval,  air, 
and  ground]  commanders  confer  frequently  with  the 
CinC  and  principal  members  of  GHQ.  In  addition  to 
their  functions  as  commanders  they  operate,  in  effect, 
as  a  planning  staff  to  the  CinC.  . . . 

It  is  only  the  determination  that  GHQ  shall  act  as 
GHQ  rather  than  as  the  headquarters  of  a  single  ser- 
vice that  will  produce  the  unanimity  of  action  and  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  that  is  essential  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  combined  operations.2 

Marshall  was  aware  that  MacArthur  was  blowing  smoke,  but  he 
did  not  push  him  hard  about  a  genuine  joint  staff,  in  part  because 
he  also  resented  the  belief  of  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  Chief  of 


2    Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  to  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  July  31,  1943.  Record  Group  4, 
MacArthur  Memorial. 
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Naval  Operations,  and  other  Navy  leaders  that  shifting  more 
Pacific  Fleet  units  under  the  Southwest  Pacific  theater  chief 
would  subject  them  to  gross  misuse. 

When  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  responded  to 
Marshall's  inquiry  about  his  joint  staff  in  mid- 1943,  he  provided 
more  details  and  fewer  generalizations  than  his  former  boss,  now 
down  under  in  Brisbane.  Eisenhower  wore  two  hats  as  did 
MacArthur,  heading  an  Allied  theater  as  well  as  the  American 
forces  in  that  theater.  Eisenhower  maintained  a  joint  planning 
staff  and  joint  agencies  in  such  areas  as  discipline,  personnel, 
and  supply  of  American  forces,  but,  for  the  most  part,  he  ran  a 
truly  Allied  (or  combined)  command.  The  British  were  fully 
represented  on  the  main  bodies  of  his  Allied  Forces 
Headquarters  (AFHQ)  in  the  Mediterranean  and  later  at  Supreme 
Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  (SHAEF),  in  the 
European  theater.  He  met  often  with  senior  members  of  his  staff, 
especially  of  the  combined  committees. 

Eisenhower  found  what  he  called  the  Chief  of  Staff 
Conference  very  helpful  in  achieving  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion of  forces  under  his  command.  Major  General  Walter  Bedell 
Smith  headed  this  group,  which  met  daily  and  included  the  G-2 
and  G-3  at  AFHQ,  and  the  intelligence  and  operations  officers 
from  the  air,  naval,  and  ground  arms,  British  as  well  as 
American.  Eisenhower  commented  to  Marshall,  "This  confer- 
ence is  expected  to  develop  points  of  friction  or  malcoordination 
in  the  details  of  operations,"  thus  demonstrating  for  the  senior 
force  commanders  whether  "operational  coordination  exists  in 
details  as  well  as  in  policy."3 

While  Eisenhower  undoubtedly  outshone  MacArthur  and 
Nimitz  in  trying  to  allow  voices  for  all  major  elements  in  his  the- 


3  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  Marshall,  Aug.  7,  1943,  in  Louis  Morton,  Strategy  and  Command: 
The  First  Two  Years.  United  States  Army  in  World  War  II:  The  War  in  the  Pacific  (Washington: 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  Department  of  the  Army,  1962),  p.  494. 
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ater,  Admiral  King,  upon  reading  his  report  to  Marshall,  grum- 
bled that  "Eisenhower  did  not  have  a  joint  staff  at  all  but  an 
Allied  staff  of  American  and  British  officers,  with  little  or  no  air 
or  naval  representation."4  Eisenhower  often  compromised 
excessively  in  order  to  pacify  the  British,  but  his  endeavors  to 
achieve  a  broad-based  structure  at  his  theater  command  level 
were  more  commendable  than  the  efforts  either  MacArthur  or 
Nimitz  made  to  transform  their  headquarters  into  less  of  a 
single-service  dominance. 

Command  arrangements  for  combined  operations  were  vir- 
tually a  sham  under  MacArthur.  He  came  to  admire  greatly 
Australian  Prime  Minister  John  Curtin  and  Frederick  G. 
Shedden,  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  was 
increasingly  derogatory  toward  Australian  ground,  sea,  and  air 
commanders  and  forces.  His  main  hostility  was  aimed  at 
General  Thomas  Blarney,  who  headed  the  Australian  Army  and 
had  been-  forced  on  MacArthur  as  commander  of  Allied  Land 
Forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

In  the  spring  of  1943,  Lieutenant  General  Walter  Krueger 
established  the  American  Sixth  Army  to  spearhead  the  forthcom- 
ing Operation  Cartwheel  counteroffensive  in  New  Guinea,  New 
Britain,  and  the  Admiralties.  MacArthur  thereupon  created  an 
independent  tactical  organization  which  he  called  Alamo  Force, 
but  which  was  headed  by  Krueger  and  consisted  of  the  Sixth 
Army.  According  to  the  Allied  agreement  of  the  spring  of  1942 
setting  up  the  Southwest  Pacific  theater,  MacArthur  was  "not  eli- 
gible to  command  directly  any  national  force,"  which  meant  the 
principal  Allied  land,  air,  and  naval  commands  of  the  theater.5 
MacArthur's  not  very  subtle  maneuver  removed  the  Sixth  Army 
from  Blarney's  control  and  left  the  frustrated  Australian  general 
with  only  his  own  national  troops  to  command. 


4  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King  to  Marshall,  Aug.  30,  1943,  in  ibid.,  p.  495. 

5  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  MacArthur,  Mar.  29,  1942.  Record  Group  4,  MacArthur  Memorial. 
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The  Australian  Army's  official  history  is  surprisingly 
uncritical  about  this  brazen  move  by  MacArthur  to  avoid  a  real 
combined  command: 

MacArthur  did  not  consult  the  participating  govern- 
ments about  this  change  as  he  should  have  done  under 
the  terms  of  his  directive,  nor  did  Blarney  then  raise 
the  question  with  his  own  government,  as  he  was  enti- 
tled to  do.  Whether  the  procedure~or  lack  of  it- was 
right  or  wrong,  the  new  arrangement  was  probably 
the  only  one  that,  in  the  circumstances  that  had  devel- 
oped, would  have  been  politically  acceptable  in 
Washington.  The  direction  of  the  operations  in  the 
Pacific  had  been  allotted  to  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Although  a  majority  of  its  troops  were 
Australian  [in  1942-1943],  Mac  Arthur's  headquarters 
was  not  an  Allied  but  an  American  organisation, 
although  it  received  extensive  specialist  assistance 
from  Australian  staffs  and  individual  officers.  There 
were  practical  and  psychological  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  leaving  an  Australian  commander  in  control  of  the 
Allied  land  forces  in  the  field  now  that  they  included 
a  substantial  American  contingent;  and  the  Americans 
evidently  considered  that,  if  separate  roles  could  be 
found  for  the  Australian  and  American  Armies,  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  the  coordination  of  forces 
possessing  differing  organisation  and  doctrine  could 
be  avoided.6 

In  contrast,  during  his  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
Theater  of  Operations  (MTO)  in  1942-1943,  Eisenhower  was  the 
overseer  of  a  compromise  arrangement  that  functioned  reason- 
ably well  within  his  headquarters.  It  also  proved  harmonious  in 
relations  with  the  senior  ground,  sea,  and  air  commanders  of  the 
operations  in  Northwest  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the  first  stage  of  the 


6  David  Dexter.  New  Guinea  Offensives.  Australia  in  the  War  of  1939-1945  (Canberra:  Australian 
War  Memorial,  1961),  p.  222. 
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Italian  invasion.  Indeed,  some  of  his  oldest  friends,  notably 
Generals  Omar  N.  Bradley  and  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  were 
already  beginning  to  criticize  him  for  favoring  the  British  in 
logistical  priorities  and  in  other  ways--complaints  that  would 
grow  markedly  during  the  advance  across  France  and  Germany 
later. 

The  most  far-reaching  problem  of  command  organization  in 
the  midwar  period  of  the  war  in  Europe,  however,  was  precipitat- 
ed in  November  1943  by  a  proposal  of  the  British  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  They  wanted  to  bring  about  a  unification  of  command  in 
the  Mediterranean  under  the  Allied  commander-in-chief  of  the 
theater,  who  was  to  become  British  General  Henry  M.  Wilson  the 
next  month  with  Eisenhower's  move  to  head  Operation 
Overlord.  Field  Marshals  Alan  Brooke  and  Sir  John  Dill,  as  well 
as  other  British  military  leaders,  strongly  favored  the  idea  on  the 
grounds  that  more  flexibility  in  Mediterranean  operations  would 
be  possible  and  the  theater  command,  which  would  be  under  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  would  gain  additional  forces  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Marshall  and  Eisenhower  countered  that,  in  view  of  the 
upcoming  cross-Channel  invasion,  it  would  be  wiser  to  appoint  a 
supreme  commander  for  all  operations  of  the  Western  Allies  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Northwest  Europe.  This  notion  was 
opposed  not  only  by  Churchill  and  his  military  chiefs,  but  also 
by  the  rest  of  the  American  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Eisenhower 
looked  favorably  upon  the  Combined  Chiefs'  decision  to  com- 
promise by  unifying  American  strategic  airpower  in  the 
European-Mediterranean  areas  while  leaving  the  overall 
Mediterranean  command  organization  separate  from  the  structure 
of  the  European  Theater  of  Operations  (ETO). 

From  December  1943  to  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
Mediterranean  theater  would  be  under  a  British  commander-in- 
chief  who,  in  turn,  would  report  to  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Committee.  Eisenhower  and  Marshall  thus  lost  out  on  this  effort 
at  unity  of  command  in  the  Western  Allies'  fight  against 
Germany.    Ironically,  however,  it  was  Eisenhower's  demonstrat- 
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ed  ability  in  the  Mediterranean  campaigns  since  November  1942 
that  had  made  the  Allied  combined  operations  work  well  enough 
to  allow  both  him  and  much  of  the  American  resources  in  the 
Mediterranean  to  be  shifted  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
Overlord.1 

During  the  massive  offensives  from  Normandy  to  the  Elbe 
in  1944-1945,  Eisenhower's  hold  on  the  supreme  command  was 
not  seriously  menaced  by  his  detractors  among  the  British  mili- 
tary. However,  his  caution  and  indecision  in  pushing  the 
advance  and  in  favoring  the  broad-front  offensive  into  Germany 
over  the  British-backed  single  thrust  on  the  northern  flank  led  to 
several  collisions  with  Field  Marshals  Brooke  and  Bernard  L. 
Montgomery,  who  called  for  him  to  yield  overall  command  of 
the  Western  Allied  ground  forces.  He  was  also  caught  in  severe 
flak  with  the  Royal  Air  Force  bomber  barons  and  some  of  his 
own  air  leaders;  this  concerned  his  interference  in  the  strategic 
bombing  program  in  order  to  channel  more  air  support  for  the 
Normandy  invasion. 

Somehow  he  survived  the  barbs  and  threats,  in  no  small 
measure  because  of  the  resolute  backing  of  Marshall.  He 
emerged  at  the  end  of  the  war  as  the  most  successful  commander 
of  large-scale  combined  operations  in  modern  military  history. 
If  MacArthur's  disrespect  toward  Australian  military  leaders 
contributed  to  Australia's  postwar  disillusionment  with  its 
American  alliance,  Eisenhower's  extraordinarily  judicious  han- 
dling of  British  feelings  and  interests  added  an  important  build- 
ing block  to  the  security  system  that  would  become  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  It  is  more  than  coinciden- 
tal that  this  master  of  combined  operations  would  become  the 
first  supreme  commander  of  the  military  arm  of  NATO. 


7  Maurice  Matloff,  Strategic  Planning  for  Coalition  Warfare.  1943-1944.  United  States  Army  in 
World  War  II:  The  War  Department  (Washington:  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History, 
Department  of  the  Army,  1959),  pp.  271-74. 
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In  command  structure,  staff  planning,  and  size  of  opera- 
tions, Eisenhower  has  the  edge  over  MacArthur  in  the  joint  and 
combined  arenas,  but  the  SWPA  chief  may  get  the  nod  in  his 
overseeing  of  amphibious  operations.  Eisenhower's  major 
amphibious  assaults  as  MTO  and  then  ETO  commander  num- 
bered only  four:  Northwest  Africa,  Sicily,  Salerno,  and 
Normandy.  (Anzio  and  the  Riviera  i.e.,  Operations  Shingle  and 
Dragoon  respectively,  were  under  his  MTO  successor,  Wilson.) 
On  the  other  hand,  MacArthur's  Seventh  Amphibious  Force, 
headed  by  Vice  Admiral  Daniel  E.  Barbey,  USN,  carried  out  56 
amphibious  operations.  All  but  one  of  the  latter  were  performed 
by  Army  forces,  with  the  1st  Marine  Division  available  only  for 
the  Cape  Gloucester  assault  on  New  Britain. 

The  amphibious  operations  under  Eisenhower  were  led  by 
American  Vice  Admirals  H.  Kent  Hewitt  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Alan  G.  Kirk  in  Overlord,  both  men  serving  under  British 
overall  naval  force  commanders,  notably  Royal  Navy  Admirals 
Andrew  Cunningham  and  Bertram  Ramsay.  Of  course,  their 
operations  were  generally  much  larger  in  ships,  air  support,  and 
ground  forces  than  the  Southwest  Pacific  attacks  from  the  sea. 
Also,  more  often  than  not,  MacArthur's  assaults  were  launched 
against  objectives  that  were  lightly  defended  and  lay  near 
Japanese  strongholds  that  could  be  isolated  by  subsequent  inland 
moves.  Eisenhower's  amphibious  moves  were  against  targets 
that  were  fiercely  contested;  the  Torch  landings  in  North  Africa 
against  French  resistance  were  the  least  opposed,  though  they 
involved  some  sharp  if  brief  combat.  No  hostile  reactions  to 
MacArthur's  amphibious  operations  were  comparable  to  the 
opposition  faced  in  the  landings  at  Sicily,  Salerno,  and,  of 
course,  Normandy. 

Whereas  MacArthur  had  considerable  experience  in  com- 
bined operations  in  World  War  I,  neither  he  nor  Eisenhower  had 
any  prior  links  with  amphibious  warfare.  The  lack  of  such 
knowledge  was  especially  appalling  for  Eisenhower  when  he 
received  his  appointment  as  head  of  Torch  in  the  summer  of  1942 
and  was  expected  to  mount  the  widely  separated  assaults  on 
French  Morocco  and  Algeria  that  November.    Like  Marshall,  he 
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had  not  been  enthusiastic  about  this  British-sponsored  scheme 
and  considered  it  tangential  to  the  principal  goal  of  a  decisive 
move  across  the  English  Channel  later.  But  Eisenhower,  work- 
ing zealously,  learning  fast  from  amphibious  experts  (like  British 
Admiral  Ramsay  and  American  Admiral  Hewitt  and  their  plan- 
ners), and  pushing  his  AFHQ  staff  furiously,  managed  to  work 
out  the  countless  details  of  troop  movements  from  Britain  and 
Virginia,  air  and  naval  fire  support,  assault  objectives,  and  the 
problem  that  would  plague  all  his  amphibious  assaults— the  lack 
of  enough  landing  craft.  Ramsay,  among  others,  was  not  always 
convinced,  however,  that  Eisenhower  had  learned  much  about 
amphibious  doctrine. 

Eisenhower  made  his  share  of  mistakes  in  preparing  for 
Torch,  and  so  did  his  deputy,  Major  General  Mark  W.  Clark, 
USA,  but  most  of  the  obstacles  they  encountered  were  not  of 
their  doing.  For  example,  the  first  shipment  of  material  desig- 
nated for  Torch  reached  Britain  without  a  single  box  or  crate  cor- 
rectly labeled.  Eisenhower's  supply  personnel  had  to  examine 
every  item  before  AFHQ  had  a  true  inventory  of  what  had 
arrived.  As  the  time  for  Torch  neared,  panic-producing  news 
arrived  in  batches:  for  instance,  within  hours  of  learning  that  the 
Anglo-American  naval  forces  did  not  have  enough  ships  for  the 
simultaneous  invasions  at  Casablanca,  Oran,  and  Algiers,  he  was 
given  the  report  that  German  Field  Marshal  Erwin  Rommel's 
Afrika  Korps  had  been  reinforced  considerably.  "The  way  things 
are  going,"  he  complained  to  Navy  Captain  Harry  C.  Butcher, 
USN,  "the  war  will  be  over  before  we  get  in  it!"  In  a  report  to 
Marshall  during  the  prelude  to  Torch,  Eisenhower  estimated 
gloomily  that  "the  chances  of  overall  success  in  the  operation  .  . 
.  are  considerably  less  that  fifty  percent."8 


8  Harry  C.  Butcher,  My  Three  Years  with  Eisenhower:  The  Personal  Diary  of  Captain  Harry  C. 
Butcher.  USNR.  Naval  Aide  to  General  Eisenhower.  1942  to  1945  (New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster,  1946),  pp.  48  and  54;  Stephen  E.  Ambrose,  The  War  Years  of  General  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1970),  pp.  89-90. 
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When  the  Torch  landings  took  place  that  autumn,  the  overall 
combined  operation  was  the  largest  amphibious  undertaking 
mounted  yet.  Never  had  so  many  lives  been  risked  in  assaults 
from  the  sea  with  such  hasty  preparations  and  headed  by  a  com- 
mander with  absolutely  no  background  in  that  kind  of  warfare. 
The  amphibious  leadership  of  Ramsay,  Hewitt,  and  their  lieu- 
tenants, as  well  as  Clark's  able  planning  staff  at  AFHQ,  brought 
the  Torch  preparations  to  the  point  where  the  assault  forces  could 
succeed,  according  to  Eisenhower;  however,  he  himself  deserves 
credit  for  being  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  adept  learners  in 
amphibious  warfare  annals.  By  the  time  of  Overlord  he  and  his 
planners  would  handle  those  preparations  like  the  veterans  they 
had  become,  though  even  then  the  kinks  of  this  complicated  type 
of  assault  were  not  always  foreseen,  notably  in  planning  the 
advance  through  the  bocage  country. 

Admiral  Barbey,  MacArthur's  amphibious  force  comman- 
der, was  a  miracle  worker  in  his  ability  to  put  together 
Australian,  Dutch,  Philippine,  and  American  ships,  confiscated 
coastal  vessels  along  Southwest  Pacific  shores,  and  all  sorts  of 
shoestring  resources  to  mount  the  nearly  three  score  assaults 
required  to  advance  SWPA's  armies  from  Papua,  New  Guinea, 
over  2,500  miles  to  Luzon,  the  main  goal  in  the  Philippines.  Not 
until  the  fall  of  1944  did  Vice  Admiral  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid's 
Seventh  Fleet,  of  which  Barbey's  force  was  a  part,  have  adequate 
combat  ships  to  provide  the  firepower  to  protect  the  landings. 
Even  then,  the  amphibious  operations  in  the  Philippines,  espe- 
cially Leyte  and  Luzon,  required  the  additional  air  support  of 
Admiral  William  F.  Halsey's  Third  Fleet  and  Kenney's  Far  East 
Air  Forces.  For  the  first  year  or  so  of  Barbey's  operations  the 
objectives  were  of  necessity  beaches  where  the  Japanese  could 
offer  only  light  resistance.  These  sites  were  chosen  not  only 
because  of  MacArthur's  legendary  shrewdness  in  bypassing  but, 
also,  because  of  the  inadequate  lift-and-punch  capabilities  of  his 
meager  amphibious  forces. 

Though  seldom  credited  in  histories  of  World  War  II, 
Barbey  was  the  most  knowledgeable  and  experienced  comman- 
der of  amphibious  operations  by  the  time  the  war  ended,  and  he 
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deserves  plaudits  for  having  produced  the  most  results  with  the 
least  wherewithal  in  assaulting  from  the  sea.  He,  in  turn,  gave 
the  principal  credit  to  MacArthur,  though  he  had  been  warned  in 
the  Navy  Department  before  going  to  the  Southwest  Pacific  that 
the  general  would  be  a  terrible  boss.  One  naval  friend  bid  him 
farewell  with  these  words:  "So  you  are  leaving  the  U.S.  Navy  to 
join  MacArthur's  Navy.  God  help  you.  No  one  else  will. "9 

To  the  contrary,  Barbey,  along  with  Admirals  Kinkaid  and 
Halsey,  came  to  admire  MacArthur,  especially  for  his  brilliance 
in  being  able  to  plan  strategic  moves  that  utilized  to  the  hilt  the 
limited  ground,  air,  and  sea  resources  his  theater  possessed. 
Barbey  also  remarked  of  him,  "General  MacArthur  proved  to  be 
the  finest  commander  I  had  ever  worked  for.  He  delegated 
authority  far  more  than  do  most  commanders.  He  gave  his  sub- 
ordinates a  job  and  then  left  to  them  the  details  of  how  it  was  to 
be  done.  If  the  job  was  not  being  done  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
simply  found  another  man  to  do  it."10  Leaving  Barbey,  who  was 
an  amphibious  leader  of  the  first  order,  to  do  his  job  in  his  way 
must  rank  as  one  of  MacArthur's  wisest  decisions  of  the  war. 
Barbey  repaid  him  with  a  long  and  unbroken  series  of  amphibi- 
ous assaults  that  will  be  studied  for  many  decades  as  models  of 
that  type  of  attack. 

Eisenhower  and  MacArthur  differed  greatly  in  many  facets 
of  their  leadership  styles,  and  they  faced  differing  situations  in 
joint,  combined,  and  amphibious  operations  that  make  compar- 
isons difficult,  if  not  futile.  But  the  two  shared  a  key  common 
trait:  an  ongoing  capacity  to  learn  and  adapt  to  changing  condi- 
tions of  warfare.  In  December  1942,  Eisenhower  confided  to  a 
colleague  about  his  Torch  experience:    "Through  all  this,  I  am 


"    Daniel  E.  Barbey,  MacArthur's  Amphibious  Navy:    Seventh  Amphibious  Force  Operations. 
1943-1945  (Annapolis,  Md.:  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  1969),  p.  25. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  24. 
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learning  many  things."11  Brigadier  General  S.  L.  A.  Marshall 
agreed  that  commanders  of  the  ilk  of  Eisenhower  and  MacArthur 
were  masters  at  "accumulating  power  as  they  learned  to  organize 
the  work  of  other  men."12  Whatever  their  flaws  or  lack  of  prior 
experience  in  some  modes  of  warfare,  they  were  flexible  enough 
to  learn  how  to  succeed  in  commanding  operations  that  often  dif- 
fered in  important  ways  from  their  previous  ones.  In  never  ceas- 
ing to  endeavor  to  learn  more  about  the  nature  of  war,  these  two 
unlike  commanders  found  the  keys  to  victory  in  their  theaters  of 
World  War  II. 


«— S^A^ S» 


1 1  Eisenhower  to  Butcher,  Dec.  10,  1942,  in  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  The  Papers  of  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower:  The  War  Years,  ed.  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  Jr.  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  1970),  vol  2:  p.  824. 

12  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  The  Officer  as  Leader  (Harrisburg,  Pa.:  Military  Service  Publishing  Co., 
1966),  p.  225. 
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Revision  of  a  paper  presented  by  Brigadier  General  Paul  K.  Van  Riper, 
USMC,  to  the  59th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Military  History 

on  11  April  1992 


"If  we  only  act  for  ourselves,  to  neglect  the  study 
of  history  is  not  prudent;  if  we  are  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  others,  it  is  not  just.  "  Samuel  Johnson, 
Essays  From  the  Rambler 


Prologue1 

The  Ronin.  a  novel  based  on  a  Zen  myth,  tells  of  three 
young  boys  from  a  village  known  as  The  Place  of  the  Forgotten 
Name  who  dream  of  becoming  samurai,  or  professional  swords- 
men. After  much  effort,  they  overcome  the  objections  of  their 
parents  and  persuade  the  local  master  swordsman,  who  had  long 
ago  retired,  to  take  them  as  students.  Both  parents  and  instructor 
think  the  boys  will  soon  tire  of  what  they  believe  to  be  a  child- 
hood whim.  They  underestimate  the  seriousness  of  the  boys' 
desires  who,  despite  harsh  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Old 


1    William  Dale  Jennings,  The  Ronin:  A  Novel  Based  on  a  Zen  Mvth  (Rutland,  Vermont: 
Charles  E.  Tuttle  Company,  1968),  pp.  19-31 
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Swordsman,  return  each  day  for  another  lesson.  Year  by  year 
their  skills  increase,  with  the  wooden  practice  sword,  and  then 
with  cold  steel.  At  the  same  time,  they  grow  in  their  knowledge 
of  Bushido  rituals. 

When  they  are  fifteen,  news  comes  that  in  a  village  to  the 
south  the  Old  Swordsman's  brother  has  been  murdered  by  a  wan- 
dering samurai,  an  outlaw,  a  ronin.  Before  anyone  realizes  it, 
the  boys  slip  away  and  rush  to  right  the  hideous  crime.  When 
they  locate  the  pillaging  renegade,  they  send  a  note  requesting 
"his  presence  at  the  Bridge  of  the  Gentle  River's  Passing  at  the 
Hour  of  the  Tiger  on  the  following  day."  The  three  young  samu- 
rai arrive  at  the  bridge  early  in  order  to  properly  bathe,  dress, 
and  meditate  prior  to  confronting  the  Ronin.  As  they  stand 
naked  in  the  water,  he  appears  suddenly  on  the  bank  over  them. 
When  the  first  boy  comes  forward  announcing  to  this  rogue  that 
he  may  choose  his  opponent  from  among  them  as  soon  as  they 
have  completed  their  rituals,  the  Ronin  scornfully  asks,  "didn't 
your  sensei  [master]  ever  tell  you  that  courage  and  skill  are  not 
enough?"  His  sword  flashes  cutting  the  boy  in  two.  As  the  sec- 
ond boy  scrambles  to  reach  his  sword,  his  hands  are  sliced  off  at 
the  wrist.  The  third  boy  seizes  his  sword  and  begins  to  press  an 
attack.  He  slips  and  the  Ronin  runs  a  blade  through  his  throat. 
The  Ronin  closes  the  incident  by  obliging  the  request  of  the 
young  handless  samurai  to  end  his  life. 

The  professional  military  education  of  these  three  young 
men  had  not  been  adequate! 

Introduction 

In  this  paper,  I  first  present  some  thoughts  on  how  to  culti- 
vate in  the  mind  —  and  the  mind  is  an  officer's  principle  weapon 
—  the  intuitive  capacity  to  truly  master  the  profession  of  arms. 
This  is  followed  by  a  very  brief  account  of  the  evolution  of  pro- 
fessional military  education.  Finally,  I  offer  evidence  to  support 
my  hypothesis  that  familiarity  with  the  humanities  and  detailed 
study  of  one  of  them  —  military  history  —  are  keys  to  widening 
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an  officer's  outlook  on  the  world  and  to  creating  the  intellectual 
capabilities  of  insight,  imagination,  wisdom,  and  judgment. 

Mastering  the  Profession 

Philosophers,  since  the  days  of  Socrates,  have  attempted  to 
discover  and  explain  how  man  learns.  Two  schools  of  thought 
have  arisen,  one  rationalist,  the  other  believing  understanding  is 
gained  through  experience.  Rene  Descartes  is  representative  of 
the  first  school  and  Blaise  Pascal  the  second.  Since  the  advent 
of  the  computer  with  its  tremendous  powers  of  calculation,  the 
rationalist  school  has  steadily  advanced  its  rule-following  case. 
The  impact  of  the  rationalists  has  certainly  been  felt  in  military 
educational  institutions  over  the  past  two  decades.  There  is  a 
definite  attraction  to  the  idea  that  all  problems  can  be  broken 
down  into  basic  elements  which  are  susceptible  to  mathematical 
solutions.2 

Recent  studies,  however,  suggest  that  learning  is  a  much 
more  complex  activity  than  rationalist  theories  can  explain. 
Researchers  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh's  Learning  Research 
and  Development  Center  have  determined  that  mastery  in  a  vari- 
ety of  areas  comes  not  from  superior  memory  or  knowledge  of 
rules,  but  through  "the  ability  to  perceive  large,  meaningful  pat- 
terns, and  do  so  with  such  speed  that  it  appears  almost 
intuitive."3  Such  ability  they  believe  comes  only  from  extensive 
experience. 

Twin  brothers,  Hubert  and  Stuart  Dreyfus,  in  their  book 
Mind  Over  Machine  also  emphasize  the  importance  of  experi- 
ence, writing,  "it  remains  true  that  human  experts,  after  years  of 
experience,  are  able  to  respond  intuitively  to  situations  in  a  way 


2  Hubert  L.  Dreyfus  and  Stuart  E.  Dreyfus,  Mind  Over  Machine:  The  Power  of  Human 
Intuition  and  Expertise  in  theEra  of  the  Computer  (New  York:  Macmillan,  Inc.,  The  Free  Press, 
1986),  pp.  1-5. 

3  Robert  J.  Trotter,  "The  Mystery  of  Mastery,"  Psychology  Today.  July  1986,  p.  34. 
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that  defies  logic  and  surprises  and  awes  even  the  experts  them- 
selves."4 The  brothers  report  that  their  studies  show  humans  go 
through  five  stages  as  they  learn  to  master  a  subject  or  skill.  In 
the  early  stages,  focus  is  on  following  and  applying  rules  based 
on  objective  facts.  Context  is  relatively  unimportant.  In  the 
middle  stage,  situational  elements  are  considered  more  often  and 
decision  making  becomes  structured.  In  the  latter  stages,  rules 
are  followed  less  and  individuals  "seem  to  have  an  intuitive 
grasp  of  the  situation,  an  understanding  that  occurs  effortlessly 
because  they  see  similarities  to  previous  experiences."  Also,  in 
his  book  Developing  Talent  in  Young  People,  Benjamin  S. 
Bloom  also  concludes  that  learners  go  through  a  series  of  stages 
on  their  way  to  becoming  experts;  he  notes  that  the  final  one  is 
"the  time  to  make  the  'learned'  an  integral  part  of  the  learner; 
the  time  to  find  the  meaning  and  emotion  of  the  larger  experi- 
ence .  .  ."5 

If,  as  these  studies  suggest,  rules,  checklists  and  guides  are 
the  crutches  of  amateurs  and  experience  is  the  essence  of 
experts,  then  the  implications  for  professional  military  education 
are  obvious.  To  be  effective,  military  education  must  provide 
the  opportunity  for  an  officer  to  move  through  the  various  stages 
of  learning  at  a  steady  pace  so  that  when  he  arrives  on  a  battle- 
field, he  will  be  a  master  of  his  profession.  The  ability  to  think 
and  act  in  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  combat  has  to  be  inherent 
to  his  very  being. 

Clearly,  and  fortunately,  the  occasions  for  an  officer  to 
experience  war  first-hand  will  be  few.  Therefore,  he  (or  she)6 
must  actively  seek  to  observe  or  participate  in  combat  at  every 


Dreyfus  and  Dreyfus,  Mind  Over  Machine,  p.  xiv. 

5    Trotter,  "The  Mystery  of  Mastery,"  p.  36;  Benjamin  S.  Bloom,  ed.,  Developing  Talent  in 
Young  People  (New  York:  Ballantine  Books,  1985),  p.  423. 

Other  than  this  instance,  the  masculine  "he"  or  "his"  will  be  used  for  ease  of  communication. 
It  is  recognized  that  female  officers  and  troops  must  also  have  these  same  abilities  and  skills. 
(Editor's  note) 
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opportunity.  He  must  also  become  involved  in  activities  such  as 
tactical  decision  games,  map  exercises,  war  games,  and  field 
maneuvers  which  attempt  to  simulate  various  aspects  of  armed 
conflict.  His  broadest  range  of  experience,  albeit  vicarious,  will 
necessarily  come  from  the  study  of  military  history.  Though  a 
poor  substitute  for  involvement  in  the  actual  events  of  war,  it  is 
in  many  respects  the  best  substitute. 

The  officer  able  to  combine  the  experiences  of  war,  exercis- 
es, and  the  study  of  military  history  will  be  most  likely  to 
achieve  a  mastery  of  his  profession  similar  to  that  of  the  hunter 
described  in  Meditations  on  Hunting  by  the  Spanish  philosopher 
Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset,  who  wrote: 

The  hunter  knows  that  he  does  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen,  and  this  is  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  his  occupation.  Thus  he  needs  to 
prepare  an  attention  of  a  different  and  superior 
style  —  an  attention  which  does  not  consist  in  riv- 
eting itself  on  the  presumed  but  consists  precisely 
in  not  presuming  anything  and  in  avoiding  inat- 
tentiveness.  It  is  a  "universal"  attention,  which 
does  not  inscribe  itself  on  any  point  and  tries  to  be 
on  all  points.7 

A  Brief  History  of  Professional  Military 
Education 

In  his  most  recent  book,  The  Age  of  Battle,  Professor 
Russell  F.  Weigley  makes  the  argument  that  the  modern  profes- 
sion of  officership  stems  from  the  efforts  of  Maurice  of  Nassau. 
Some  400  years  ago,  he  trained  and  educated  Dutch  military 
leaders  during  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain. 
Weigley  then  notes  that  these  early  attempts  by  the  Dutch  at  offi- 


7  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Meditations  on  Hunting,  trans.  Howard  B.  Wescott  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1972),  p.  130. 
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cer  training  and  education  provided  the  foundation  for  Gustavus 
Adolphus'  reform  of  the  Swedish  army  in  the  early  1600s. 
Gustavus'  methods  were  widely  copied.  They  resulted  in  a  gen- 
eral, but  slow,  advance  in  the  profession  of  arms  throughout 
Europe  in  the  years  that  followed.8 

It  was  nearly  two  centuries  later,  however,  before  further 
significant  improvements  were  made  in  the  schooling  of  officers. 
Led  by  General  Gerhard  von  Scharnhorst  from  1801  to  1813,  a 
small  group  of  enlightened  Prussian  soldiers,  building  on  the 
thoughts  of  Colonel  Christian  von  Massenbach,  revolutionized 
not  only  military  education,  but  all  contemporary  concepts  of 
command  and  operations.9  Samuel  Huntington  writes  that  these 
sweeping  changes  "mark  the  true  beginning  of  the  military  pro- 
fession in  the  West."10 

Scharnhorst's  genius  lay  in  his  ability  to  take  his  mentor, 
"Count  [Fredrich]  Wilhelm's  "educational  program  [which] 
emphasized  the  integration  of  professional  and  technical  knowl- 
edge with  humanistic  values,"  and  to  merge  it  with  his  own  prac- 
tical experience  on  the  battlefield.11  From  these  foundations,  he 
developed  the  concepts  needed  to  prepare  for  and  conduct  mod- 
ern war.  The  institutions  and  programs  he  created  were  at  the 
heart  of  Prussian,  and  later  German,  successes  in  ensuing 
European  conflicts.  Eventually,  these  institutions  and  programs 
were  widely  imitated  around  the  world. 


o 

Russell  F.  Weigley,  The  Age  of  Battles:  The  Quest  for  Decisive  Warfare  from  Breitenfield  to 
Waterloo  (Bloomington,  Indiana:  Indiana  University  Press,  1991),  pp.  9-15. 

9  Charles  Edward  White,  The  Enlightened  Soldier:  Scharnhorst  and  the  Militarische 
Gesellschaft  in  Berlin.  1801-1 805  (New  York:  Praeger,  1989),  pp.  182-187. 

10  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  The  Soldier  and  the  State:  The  Theory  and  Politics  of  Civil-Military 
Relations  (New  York:  Vantage  Books,  1957),  p.  331,  quoted  in  White,  The  Enlightened  Soldier, 
p.  185. 

11  White.  The  Enlightened  Soldier,  p.  182. 
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Emory  Upton,  a  U.S.  Army  Officer,  laid  the  foundation  for 
professional  military  education  of  officers  in  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  War,  William  W.  Belknap,  sent  Upton  to  a  num- 
ber of  nations  in  Asia  and  Europe  in  1876,  with  instructions  "to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  German  schools  established  'for 
the  instruction  of  officers,  in  strategy,  ground  tactics,  applied 
tactics,  and  the  higher  duties  in  the  art  of  war.'"12  He  returned 
with  a  general  concept  for  reform.  With  the  support  of  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Army,  William  T.  Sherman,  he  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  "war  school."  Ordered  to  the 
Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe  as  an  instructor,  Upton  began  to 
put  his  ideas  into  practice.  He  helped  create  the  institution 
which  became  the  model  for  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  Subsequently,  his  ideas  spread  to  all  our  nation's  war 
colleges. 

Commodore  Stephen  B.  Luce  turned  to  Upton  for  ideas  to 
support  his  own  concept  for  Navy  professional  education.  When 
Luce  was  named  President  of  the  newly  established  Naval  War 
College  in  1884,  he  "sought  out  a  military  strategist  from  the 
Army"  as  one  of  his  two  faculty  members  and  was  provided  with 
First  Lieutenant  Tasker  Howard  Bliss,  the  Adjutant  of  the 
Artillery  School.  Commodore  Luce's  second  instructor,  the 
Professor  of  Naval  History,  was  the  then  unknown  Captain 
Alfred  Thayer  Mahan. 

In  1885,  Luce  sent  Lieutenant  Bliss  on  a  trip  to  Europe  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  Upton  had  made  nine  years  earlier.  Bliss  returned, 
as  had  Upton,  with  admiring  reports  on  the  German 
Kriegsakademie.  He  introduced  many  of  the  features  of  that 
famous  school  into  the  Naval  War  College  just  as  Upton  had  into 


12  Harry  P.  Ball,  Of  Responsible  Command:  A  History  of  the  U.S.  Armv  War  College 
(Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania:  The  Alumni  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  War  College, 
1983),  p.  22. 
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the  Artillery  School  curriculum.  Commodore  Luce's  college 
struggled  in  its  early  years.  However,  with  the  growing  reputa- 
tion of  Mahan  and  the  introduction  of  war  games,  it  became  by 
the  turn  of  the  century  the  strongest  of  all  the  American  service 
schools.13 

The  Army  achieved  a  true  war  college  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  reform  minded  Secretary  of  War,  Elihu  Root.  From 
1899  to  1903,  he  worked  diligently  to  convince  the  Congress  and 
the  Army  of  the  need  for  a  high  level  course  to  teach  the  art  and 
science  of  war,  the  duties  of  the  staff,  and  the  problems  of 
national  defense.  The  Army  War  College  was  established  in 
1903  with  General  Tasker  Bliss  as  its  first  President.  Not  unex- 
pectedly, a  close  relationship  was  maintained  with  the  Naval  War 
College.14 

The  first  quarter  of  the  20th  Century  was  a  period  when 
both  the  Army  and  Naval  War  Colleges  were  finding  their  way 
among  competing  ideas  as  to  their  missions  and  how  they  were 
to  be  accomplished.  They  were  also  contending  against  some 
residual  hostility  from  various  quarters  in  and  outside  the  ser- 
vices. By  1925,  both  of  these  institutions  were  generally 
focused  on  the  study  of  war  from  a  historical  perspective  and  the 
solving  of  modern  operational  problems  using  such  media  as 
map  exercises  and  war  games. 

The  Marine  Corps'  first  significant  attempt  to  create  a  com- 
prehensive professional  educational  program  for  its  officers 
commenced  with  the  opening  of  classes  in  1920  at  the  newly  cre- 
ated Marine  Corps  Schools  located  at  Quantico,  Virginia.  The 
schools  were  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  a  doctrinal  founda- 
tion defining  what  the  Marine  Corps'  mission  was  to  be  in  future 


13  Ibid.,  pp.  23-29. 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  57-83. 
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wars.  By  the  early  1930s  this  deficiency  and  the  "diffused 
efforts"  to  overcome  it  frustrated  the  schools'  commander, 
Colonel  J.C.  Breckinridge.15  The  combined  efforts  of  students 
and  faculty  to  produce  the  "Tentative  Manual  for  Landing 
Operations"  filled  this  void.  It  initiated  a  renaissance  of  thought 
throughout  the  schools  in  the  mid- 1930s.16 

Unfortunately,  after  World  War  II,  professional  military 
schools  in  all  the  services  began  to  slowly  move  away  from  cur- 
riculums  centered  around  historical  study  and  warfighting  skills. 
Other  diverse  subjects,  such  as  management,  human  behavior, 
civil-military  relations  and  contemporary  societal  issues,  became 
the  standard.  As  change  accelerated  so  did  confusion  as  to  the 
aims  of  professional  military  education.  Numerous  panels  and 
other  ad  hoc  groups  studied  the  problem  without  resolution.  In 
many  ways,  the  importance  of  the  schools  began  to  fade.  Their 
graduates  in  the  1960s  and  70s  (except  for  those  of  the  Naval 
War  College  from  1973  on)  did  not  receive  the  same  fundamen- 
tal education  as  had  their  predecessors. 

In  the  late  1970s,  interest  in  officer  training  and  education 
was  renewed  in  the  civilian  and  military  communities.  The 
extent  and  the  nature  of  this  interest  was  reflected  in  the  reports 
of  various  government  studies,  several  books,  and  numerous  arti- 
cles. Nearly  all  were  critical  of  the  way  American  officers  were 
schooled.  They  offered  a  variety  of  recommendations  for 
improvement.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  inquiries 
were  the  report  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee's  Panel 
on  Military  Education,  chaired  by  Representative  Ike  Skelton 
(Dem.,  Mo.);  Martin  van  Creveld's  book,  The  Training  of 


15  J.  C.  Breckinridge  to  John  H.  Russell,  4  December  1933,  letter  with  attached  memorandum, 
and  reply  of  9  December  1933,  letter  with  marginal  notes  added  by  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  from  the 
Breckinridge  Papers.  Archives,  Marine  Corps  Research  Center,  Quantico,  Virginia. 

16  Arthur  T.  Mason,  "The  Role  of  the  Marine  Corps  Schools,"  Marine  Corps  Gazette.  May 
1936,  pp.  7-8. 
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Officers  (1990);  and  Williamson  Murray's  article,  "Grading  the 
War  Colleges"  which  appeared  in  the  1986-87  winter  edition  of 
The  National  Interest.17  Admiral  William  Crowe,  Jr.,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  General  Alfred  M.  Gray 
as  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps;  and  other  senior  military 
leaders  contributed  to  the  dialogue  with  formal  testimony, 
speeches,  and  articles  in  professional  journals.  Moreover,  the 
Society  for  Military  History  devoted  its  annual  meeting  in  1989 
to  the  subject  of  professional  military  education. 

Public  criticism  of  professional  military  education  provided 
support  for  implementation  of  numerous  recommendations  made 
by  a  variety  of  individuals  and  groups  within  the  armed  forces 
during  the  1970s  and  early  1980s.18  One  of  the  first  post- World 
War  II  critiques  of  the  use  of  military  history  in  officer  education 
was  done  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Need  for  Study  of  Military  History.  A  military  historian 
notes  that  this  Committee's  efforts: 

.  .  .  led  to  the  infusion  of  increased  study  of 
history  in  the  Army  ROTC  program  and  service 
schools  and  the  formation  of  a  Department  of 
History  at  West  Point.  With  this  development,  a 
significant  number  of  Army  officers  began  to 
receive  graduate  educations  in  history.  After  their 
service  on  the  West  Point  faculty,  they  went  to 
command  and  staff  assignments,  teaching  billets 
in  other  schools,  and  into  the  doctrinal  develop- 


Report  of  the  Panel  on  Military  Education  of  the  One  Hundredth  Congress  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  House  of  Representatives.  Ike  Skelton,  Chairman  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Government  Printing  Office,  April  21,  1989);  Martin  van  Creveld,  The  Training  of  Officers:  From 
Military  Professionalism  to  Irrelevance  (London:  Collier  Macmillan,  The  Free  Press,  1990);  and 
Williamson  Murray,  "Grading  the  War  Colleges,"  The  National  Interest.  Winter  1986/7. 

*°   This  insight  was  provided  to  me  by  Professor  Harold  R.  Winton  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Air 
Univeristy  in  a  conversation  on  1 1  April  1992  and  in  a  subsequent  letter  of  15  April  1992. 
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ment  community,  where  they  utilized  and  dissemi- 
nated their  historical  insights.19 

Two  later  studies,  one  done  at  the  direction  of  then  Lieutenant 
General  William  R.  Richardson  and  the  other  by  then  Colonel 
Huba  Wass  de  Czege,  were  also  instrumental  in  helping  revive 
the  study  of  military  history  in  the  U.S.  Army.20 

For  the  naval  services,  concept  papers  prepared  by  the 
Advanced  Amphibious  Study  Group  examining  the  training  and 
education  of  officers  helped  spur  the  study  of  military  history  in 
the  Marine  Corps.21  For  the  Navy,  Admiral  Stansfield  Turner's 
radical  revision  of  the  Naval  War  College  curriculum  in  1973 
reintroduced  the  study  of  military  history  as  a  core  element  with- 
in that  institution.  This  action,  however,  did  not  have  the  same 
service  wide  affect  which  occurred  in  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  when  these  services  made  changes  in  their  schools. 

The  need  to  develop  intellect,  as  well  as  to  indoctrinate  and 
build  technical  competence,  were  common  themes  in  most  of  the 
critiques  of  the  training  and  education  of  officers.  The  proper 
mix  of  each  of  these  three  elements  and  their  relative  importance 
were  at  the  center  of  an  ongoing  debate  over  the  proper  content 
of  officer  instructional  programs. 


19  Harold  R.  Winton  to  Paul  K.  Van  Riper,  letter  of  15  April  1992,. 

20  Operation  Planning:  An  Analysis  of  the  Education  and  Development  of  Effective  Army 
Planners  (Carlisle  Barracks,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania:  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  30  September 
1982);  and  Huba  Wass  de  Czege,  Final  Report:  Army  Staff  College  Level  Training  Study  (Carlisle 
Barracks,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania:  U.S.  Army  War  College,  13  June  1983). 

21  J.  E.  Toth  and  L.  L.  Weeks,  Improving  Operational  Capabilities:  Officer  Operational 
Competence  (Washington,  D.C.:  Advanced  Amphibious  Study  Group,  Headquarters  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  September  1982);  and  Allan  R.  Millett,  Improving  Officer  Operational  Competence: 
The  Study  of  Military  History  (Washington,  D.C.:  Advanced  Amphibious  Study  Group, 
Headquarters  United  States  Marine  Corps,  September  1983). 
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At  this  point  a  brief  explanation  of  each  of  the  elements  is 
in  order. 


(1)  Indoctrination  is  concerned  with  the 
instilling  of  discipline,  the  inculcating  of  tradi- 
tions, and  the  building  of  character.  It  is  generally 
considered  the  province  of  military  or  naval  acad- 
emies and  officer  candidate  schools.  Drill,  physi- 
cal conditioning,  and  memorization  exercises  are 
the  most  frequently  employed  methods  of  instruc- 
tion for  indoctrination  courses. 

(2)  Technical  competence  is  achieved  by  the 
creation  of  required  manual  and  mental  skills,  and 
the  acquiring  of  knowledge.  Such  competence  is 
fundamental  to  officership  since  it  involves  profi- 
ciency in  a  broad  range  of  subjects  from  weapons 
and  tactics  to  leadership.  It  also  encompasses  a 
higher  level  of  skill  and  knowledge  related  to  spe- 
cific fields,  infantry,  artillery,  armor  and  aviation 
being  examples.  Training  to  achieve  technical 
competence  is  normally  provided  in  a  formal  set- 
ting and  involves  courses  that  last  from  a  few 
weeks  to  many  months.  Lectures  followed  by 
extensive  practical  application  form  the  core  of 
most  technical  training  curriculums.  In  a  sense, 
this  training  provides  an  officer  with  the  scientific 
aspects  of  war. 

(3)  Intellect  consists  of  insight,  imagination, 
wisdom,  and  judgment  —  abstract  capabilities 
which  are  the  essence  of  military  art.  They  are 
capabilities  developed  through  experience,  to 
include  the  educational  activities  of  reading, 
reflection,  critical  discussion,  and  discovery. 
Command  and  staff  colleges  and  war  colleges  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  educate  officers. 
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However,  a  true  appreciation  of  the  full  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  art  of  war  can  only  be  achieved 
by  those  leaders  who  commit  themselves  to  a  life- 
time of  self-directed  study. 

An  understanding  of  military  art  is  required  of  all  officers, 
but  of  none  more  so  than  those  who  aspire  to  command.  In  its 
highest  form,  a  profound  and  comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  art  of  war  becomes  an  inherent  part  of  an  officer's  intellectu- 
al faculties  —  it  becomes  intuition  or  instinct.  Colonel  G.  F.  R. 
Henderson,  who  possessed  an  understanding  of  this,  observed  in 
his  classic  work,  The  Battle  of  Spicheren  (1909).  that,  "in  the 
excitement  of  battle  the  memory  is  useless;  habit  and  instinct  are 
alone  to  be  relied  upon."22 

The  French  refer  to  this  feature  of  intellect  as  "coup  d'oeil," 
the  inward  eye.  The  Germans  speak  of  it  as  fingerspitzengefuhl. 
an  instinctive  feel  for  battle.  Americans  have  no  similar  phrase 
or  term,  however  "battle  sense"  used  in  the  manner  of  "ball 
sense"  or  "card  sense"  might  be  a  close  equivalent. 

Though  nearly  all  the  critiques  of  officer  training  and  edu- 
cation are  focused  on  the  military  character  of  instructional  pro- 
grams, a  broader  outlook  is  needed  if  we  are  to  improve  the 
"whole  man."  Samuel  Huntington  wrote  that  the  professional 
officer: 

.  .  .  cannot  really  develop  his  analytical  skill, 
insight,  imagination,  and  judgement  if  he  is 
trained  simply  in  vocational  duties.  The  abilities 
and  habits  of  mind  which  he  requires  within  his 
professional  field  can  in  large  part  be  acquired 


22  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  The  Battle  of  Spicheren:  A  Study  in  Practical  Tactics  and  War 
Training.  2d  ed.  (London:  Gale  and  Polden,  1909),  p.  v.,  quoted  in  John  E.  Turlington,  "Truly 
Learning  the  Operational  Art,"  Parameters.  Spring  1987,  p.  60. 
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only  through  the  broader  avenues  of  learning  out- 
side his  profession."23 

What  then  is  the  correct  combination  for  military  officers  of 
indoctrination,  technical  training,  and  intellectual  development? 
The  first  two  categories  seem  to  me  to  be  finite.  Their  elements 
are  quantifiable  and  thus  observable  and  measurable.  Therefore, 
basic  techniques  of  systems  analysis  can  be  used  to  determine 
the  proper  content  of  indoctrination  and  technical  training  pro- 
grams, dependent  on  the  levels  of  skill  and  knowledge  required 
in  the  various  military  occupational  specialties.  Mastery  of  the 
trade  components  of  the  military  profession  remain  the  bedrock 
of  creditable  officership.  An  officer  who  is  not  proficient  in  his 
craft  —  be  he  pilot  or  platoon  leader  —  will  seldom  be  given  the 
chance  to  develop  or  display  his  intellect. 

The  boundaries  of  the  third  category  are  less  clear.  In  addi- 
tion, the  manner  in  which  subjects  related  to  it  are  taught  or 
learned  is  far  from  precise.  A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  the 
study  of  the  humanities  is  the  best  way  to  understand  uthe  heart 
of  man"  and  the  study  of  military  history  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  developing  an  officer's  intellect.  The  remainder  of  this 
paper  advances  that  thesis. 

The  Case  for  the  Humanities  24 

Many  American  military  leaders  have  been  ill-disposed 
toward  the  study  of  the  humanities.  Can  we  conclude  from  this 
observation  that  such  studies  are  of  no  value  to  an  officer? 
Emphatically  not,  for  as  Josiah  Bunting  noted  in  a  paper  titled, 
"The  Humanities  in  the  Education  of  the  Military  Professional," 
"among  men  in  public  life,  it  is  precisely  those  whose  education 


24  The  concepts  contained  in  this  section  are  derived  from  Chapter  IV  of  a  paper  I  wrote  at  the 


23  Huntington,  The  Soldier  and  the  State,  p.  14 

24  The  concepts  contained  in  this  section  are  d 
U.S.  Army  War  College  in  1982,  titled  "A  Self-Directed  Officer  Study  Program." 
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in  the  liberal  arts,  in  the  humane  letters,  ought  to  be  continuous 
and  profound,  who  are  least  likely  to  recognize  their  value."25 

Vice  Admiral  James  Stockdale  in  a  forward  to  a  fascinating 
book,  Literature  in  the  Education  of  the  Military  Professional 
(1982),  wrote: 

I  hope  this  collection  of  essays  will  open 
some  eyes  to  the  practical  good,  the  indispensable 
good,  which  a  broad  exposure  to  high  quality  lit- 
erature provides  the  budding  military  profession- 
al. From  such  study,  and  from  the  lifetime  high- 
minded  reading  habit  it  frequently  spawns,  come 
raw  material  for  reflective  thought  in  times  of  qui- 
etude, sixth-sense  inspiration  in  the  heart  of  bat- 
tle, and  a  clearer  vision  of  the  big  picture  in  peace 
or  war  .  .  .  ,26 

Other  competing  demands  make  it  unlikely  that  our  service 
schools  will  add  liberal  arts  to  their  curriculums.  However,  the 
officer  who  understands,  or  who  can  be  led  to  understand,  the 
value  of  the  humanities  to  his  full  development  can  include  them 
in  his  own  program  of  self- directed  study. 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why  an  officer  should  want 
to  devote  time  to  the  study  of  the  humanities. 

First,  and  foremost,  because  they  stimulate 
the  mind  and  create  an  enlightened  curiosity. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  great  literature,  philoso- 


25  Josiah  Bunting,  "The  Humanities  in  the  Education  of  the  Military  Professional,"  presenta- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  panel  on  "Civilian  Education  for  the  Military  Officer,"  ISA  Conference, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1975,  p.  1. 

26  James  B.  Stockdale,  forward  to  Literature  in  the  Education  of  the  Military  Professional, 
edited  by  Donald  Ahem  and  Robert  Shenk  (Colorado  Springs,  Colorado:  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
1982),  p.  vii. 
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phy,  and  history  can  excite  one's  intellectual  pas- 
sion. Furthermore,  when  experienced  firsthand, 
the  creative  arts  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  pho- 
tography, and  music  widen  an  officer's  vision  and 
heighten  his  imagination. 

Second,  the  humanities  expose  one  to  the 
fundamental  values  of  our  culture.  This  exposure 
enables  an  officer  to  develop  a  much  fuller  appre- 
ciation of  what  he  may  be  called  upon  to  defend. 
If  he  understands  our  cultural  values,  he  will  be 
better  equipped  to  deal  with  the  forces  that  would 
destroy  the  environment  that  nurtures  the  creation 
of  such  treasures. 

Third,  because  the  humanities  are  largely 
concerned  with  questions  of  values,  they  are 
essential  to  cultivating  an  officer's  standards  of 
criticism.  Certain  of  them  can  also  develop  his 
abilities  to  analyze  problems  and  to  communicate 
clearly,  particularly  when  writing. 

The  world-wide  travel  inherent  in  the  military  profession 
provides  tremendous  opportunities  for  an  officer  to  incorporate 
the  humanities  into  his  own  self-education  program.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  opportunities  is  the  ability  to  study  foreign  lan- 
guages in  a  native  setting.  Language  is  the  means  by  which  man 
thinks.  Therefore,  learning  a  foreign  language,  especially  a  non- 
Western  one,  is  learning  a  new  way  of  "seeing"  and  thinking. 
There  is  also  the  chance  to  visit  historic  sites  others  may  only  be 
able  to  read  about.  In  addition,  many  assignments  place  an  offi- 
cer near  the  great  art  museums  of  the  world.  Finally,  American 
officers  are  frequently  stationed  near  foreign  cities  where  some 
of  the  best  in  classical  music,  theater  and  dance  are  performed. 

Opportunities  similar  to  those  in  foreign  lands  are  also 
available  in  the  United  States.  A  tour  of  duty  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  hardly  a  remote  possibility,  affords  an  officer  the  opportu- 
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nity  to  enjoy  the  performing  arts  at  the  Kennedy  Center  or  to 
visit  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  many  fine  museums. 

For  those  with  creative  instincts,  art,  music,  and  photogra- 
phy beckon.  Though  often  viewed  as  hobbies,  these  activities 
are  arts  in  the  truest  sense  and  possess  the  distinct  advantage  that 
one  can  participate  rather  than  simply  experience  them  through 
sight  or  hearing.  This  ingredient  cultivates  creativity  which  can 
unleash  the  imagination  in  many  other  fields.  These  arts  also 
provide  excellent  therapy  as  they  refresh  the  mind  in  an  officer's 
free  hours. 

Imagination,  vision,  creativity,  an  active  intellect,  a  sense  of 
values,  and  an  open  mind  are  characteristics  that  an  officer  must 
possess.  He  can  acquire  them  if  he  will  incorporate  the  humani- 
ties into  his  own  program  of  self-directed  study.  In  doing  so  he 
will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  lifetime  of  learning  while  becoming 
a  more  effective  leader. 

The  Case  for  Military  History  2? 

Commencing  in  the  late  1950s,  military  officers  were  being 
exposed  to  less  and  less  military  history  in  their  professional 
schooling.  This  contrasted  sharply  with  the  situation  existing 
before  World  War  II  when  the  study  of  military  history  was  a 
central  feature  of  nearly  all  officer  education. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this  change  in  focus.  The  pri- 
mary one  was  that  advances  in  technology  over  the  post-war 
years  required  officers  to  learn  many  new  and  diverse  skills  in 
formal  schools  at  the  expense  of  studying  traditional  subjects 
such  as  history.  Also,  the  time  available  for  self-directed  study 
decreased  as  the  perceived  need  to  "do"  led  to  more  involvement 
in  activities  such  as  administration.    Moreover,  during  this  same 


27  The  concepts  contained  in  this  section  are  derived  from  Chapter  II  of  a  paper  I  wrote  at  the 
U.S.  Army  War  College  in  1982,  titled  "A  Self-Directed  Officer  Study  Program." 
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period,  some  officers  and  historians  questioned  the  practical 
value  of  military  history.  For  example,  in  1961,  Walter  Millis 
wrote: 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  present  writer  that  military  his- 
tory has  largely  lost  its  function  ...  it  is  not  immedi- 
ately apparent  why  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  Nelson, 
Lee  or  even  Bradley  or  Montgomery  should  be  taught 
to  the  young  men  who  are  being  trained  to  manage  the 
unmanageable  military  colossi  of  today  . .  .  ,28 

An  honor  graduate  of  the  Naval  War  College  illustrated  how 
widespread  this  feeling  was  when  he  said  "he  could  see  no  sense 
in  studying  the  Peloponnesian  wars  because  the  means  of  trans- 
port and  communication  were  so  different  in  1972  from  what 
they  were  in  431  B.C."29 

Contemporary  critics  attacked  the  de-emphasis  of  military 
history  instruction.  Many  attributed  the  shortcomings  and  fail- 
ures of  our  armed  forces  during  the  post  World  War  II  decades  to 
the  officer  corps'  inability  to  use  the  "lessons  of  history"  to 
adapt  to  the  new  situations  they  faced.  In  1980,  Jeffrey  Record 
wrote,  "In-attention  to  the  history  of  warfare  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  weakness  in  the  training  of  American  military  officers." 
That  same  year,  Edward  N.  Luttwak,  discussing  officer  educa- 
tion, stated  that  "military  history  is  treated  as  if  it  were  a  margin- 
al embellishment  instead  of  being  recognized  as  the  very  core  of 
military  education,  the  record  of  trial  and  error  on  which  today's 
methods  can  be  based."30 


2°  Walter  Millis,  Military  History  (Washington,  D.C.:  Service  Center  for  Teachers  of  History, 
No.  39,  1961),  pp.  16-18,  as  quoted  by  Martin  van  Creveld  in  "Caesar's  Ghost:  Military  History 
and  the  Wars  of  the  Future."  The  WashingtonOuarterly.  Winter  1980,  p.  76. 

2"  Bunting,  "The  Humanities  in  the  Education  of  the  Military  Professional,"  p.  2. 

30  Jeffrey  Record,  "The  Fortunes  of  War,"  Harpers,  April  1980,  p.  19;  and  Edward  N. 
Luttwak,  "A  New  Arms  Race?"  Commentary.  September  1980,  p.  33. 
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These  and  other  critics  needed  only  to  remind  us  of  the 
words  of  the  military  notables  of  the  past  to  support  their  con- 
tention that  an  understanding  of  military  history  is  fundamental 
to  developing  the  knowledge  an  officer  needs  to  be  successful  on 
the  battlefield.  Napoleon,  for  example,  in  offering  advice  meant 
for  his  son,  said,  "Let  him  read  and  meditate  upon  the  wars  of 
the  great  captains;  it  is  the  only  way  to  learn  the  art  of  war." 
Jomini  observed  that  experience  "added  to  accurate  military  his- 
tory, will  form  a  true  school  of  instruction  for  generals."  Writing 
to  his  son,  General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.  said,  "to  be  a  successful 
soldier  you  must  know  history."31 

The  words  of  Napoleon,  Jomini,  Patton  and  others  have 
been  echoed  through  the  years  by  numerous  military  leaders  and 
historians  who  have  given  us  more  particular  reasons  why  the 
study  of  military  history  is  important.  These  reasons  can  be 
grouped  into  three  categories.32 

First,  military  history  is  considered  as  the  "laboratory"  of 
the  professional  soldier.  As  Michael  Howard  observed,  "If  there 
are  no  wars  in  the  present  in  which  the  professional  soldier  can 
learn  his  trade,  he  is  compelled  to  study  the  wars  of  the  past."33 
Only  through  such  study  can  an  officer  gain  the  experience, 
albeit  vicarious  experience,  he  must  have  if  he  is  not  to  be  sur- 


31  Christopher  Herold  in  The  Mind  of  Napoleon  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1950),  pp.  255-256,  quoted  in  "Military  History:  Is  It  Still  Practicable?"  Parameters.  March  1982, 
p.  9;  Antoine  Henri  Jomini,  The  Art  of  War,  trans.  G.  H.  Mendell  and  W.  P.  Craighill.  reprinted  edi- 
tion for  The  West  Point  Military  Library  Series  (Westport,  Connecticut:  Greenwood  Press,  no 
date),  p.  297;  and  as  quoted  by  John  E.  Jessup,  Jr.,  and  Robert  W.  Coakley,  eds.,  in  the  Preface  to  A 
Guide  to  the  Study  and  Use  of  Military  History  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1979),  p.  xi. 

3^  These  categories  are  based  on  similar  ones  discussed  by  Colonel  Trevor  N.  Dupuy,  USA, 
Retired,  in  a  course  titled,  "Military  History  and  a  Theory  of  War,"  taught  at  the  U.S.  Army  War 
College  in  1982. 

33  Michael  Howard,  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Military  History,"  Royal  United  Service  Institute 
Journal.  February  1962,  reprinted  in  Parameters.  March  1981,  p.  13. 
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prised  by  the  realities  of  the  battlefield.  Even  the  experiences  of 
the  most  combat  seasoned  veteran  are  limited  by  the  obvious  fact 
that  he  could  have  been  in  only  one  place  at  one  time  during  any 
battle,  and  the  number  of  engagements  he  could  participate  in 
are  bounded  by  the  years  he  lives.  Studying  military  history, 
however,  overcomes  most  of  these  limitations,  for  as  Liddell 
Hart  noted,  "There  is  no  excuse  for  any  literate  person  if  he  is 
less  than  three  thousand  years  old  in  mind."34 

Thus,  through  the  experiences  acquired  by  reading  and 
study  an  officer  can  gain  the  perspective,  inspiration,  and  wis- 
dom he  will  need  to  command  and  lead  men  on  the  battlefield. 
With  perspective  he  will  realize  he  is  not  the  first  to  know  the 
anxieties  and  fears  of  leading  men  in  combat.  His  tasks  will  not 
seem  so  unique.  He  will  be  aware  that  others  have  faced  similar 
situations  in  the  past  and  triumphed.  The  examples  provided  by 
those  who  have  been  most  successful  will  serve  to  inspire  him. 
In  examining  the  past,  he  will  develop  some  wisdom  concerning 
the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  men  on  the  battlefield  and  an 
insight  on  how  to  lead  them. 

A  thorough  review  of  the  various  conflicts  which  have 
occurred  over  the  ages  will  enable  an  officer  to  isolate  those  crit- 
ical variables  of  which  he  needs  to  be  aware.  He  will  also  be 
able  to  distill  certain  principles  and  patterns  which  have 
remained  relatively  constant  and  which  he  might  therefore  judi- 
ciously apply.  Wisdom  in  war  comes  from  experience  and  the 
greatest  source  of  experience  for  an  officer  is  military  history.35 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  as  Colonel  Trevor  N.  Dupuy  observes, 
"modern  warfare  always  will  be  an  extrapolation  from  past  war- 
fare."^ 


34  Basil  H.  Liddell  Hart,  Why  We  Don't  Learn  From  History  (London:  George  Allen  and 
Unswin,  1946),  pp.  7-8,  quoted  in  Luvaas,  "Military  History,"  p.  9. 

35  James  A.  Huston,  "The  Uses  of  History,"  Military  Review.  June  1957,  pp.  28-30,  and  H.  E. 
D.  Harris,  "The  Value  of  History  to  the  Soldier,"  Army  Quarterly  (Great  Britain),  October  1962, 
p.  81. 

3°  Trevor  N.  Dupuy,  The  Evolution  of  Weapons  and  Warfare  (Indianapolis,  Indiana:  Bobbs- 
Merrilllnc.,  1980),  p.  vii. 
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The  second  category  of  reasons  for  studying  military  history 
encompasses  the  intellectual  training  and  discipline  it  provides. 
As  noted  by  Charles  A.  Willoughby  in  his  Maneuver  in  War 
(1939),  many  of  the  eminent  commanders  and  strategists  of  the 
past: 

.  .  .  did  not  consider  the  tactical  schooling  of 
leaders  as  the  most  important  item  of  their  profes- 
sional equipment;  they  esteemed  above  all  an 
intellectual  training  derived  from  a  comparative 
study  of  the  past.37 

Historical  study,  as  a  learning  activity,  will  expand  an  offi- 
cer's general  as  well  as  professional  knowledge.  His  analytical 
powers  will  be  increased  as  he  recognizes  and  considers  the 
many  diverse  ways  of  approaching  military  problems.  He  will 
also  satisfy  that  natural  inquisitiveness  in  every  human  to  know 
more  about  the  world,  its  inhabitants  and  their  ancestors.  The 
longer  he  examines  the  past,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  he  will  be 
able  to  make  judgments  and  draw  conclusions  of  value. 

The  third  category  of  reasons  for  an  officer  to  be  schooled 
in  military  history  is  for  the  help  it  provides  in  developing  and 
placing  into  context  professional  concepts.  Fundamentally,  the 
study  of  military  history  orients  an  officer  within  his  calling, 
instills  in  him  the  values  of  the  institution  he  serves,  inspires 
loyalty,  and  reinforces  existing  traditions.38  Furthermore,  it 
enables  him  to  see  how  military  affairs  have  related  to  the  larger 
concerns  of  his  and  other  nations  throughout  the  ages.  A  knowl- 
edge of  history  also  allows  an  officer  to  understand  the  interac- 
tion of  the  various  forces  that  have  shaped  the  military  profes- 


37  Charles  A.  Willoughby,  Maneuver  in  War  (Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania:  The  Military  Service 
Publishing  Co.,  1939),  p.  2. 

38  Harris,  "The  Value  of  History  to  the  Soldier,"  p.  79. 
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sion  and  permits  him  to  view  current  problems  in  the  perspective 
of  decades  and  centuries  rather  than  months  and  years. 

Perhaps,  however,  as  Doctor  Martin  van  Creveld  observed 
in  1980,  when  all  is  said  and  done: 

.  .  .  the  entire  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
military  history  remains  relevant  is  misleading 
and  misconceived.  Whether  we  want  it  or  not,  that 
history  is  with  us  — indeed  is  us  —  and  molds  our 
every  thought  and  action.  If  that  is  not  reason 
enough  to  study  it  with  the  utmost  attention,  noth- 
ing is  or  can  be.39 

There  are  many  reasons  for  studying  military  history,  but 
how  should  an  officer  focus  his  approach  to  the  study  of  this 
subject?  In  what  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  classic  article, 
"The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Military  History,"  Michael  Howard  in 
1961  offered  three  fundamental  rules  for  the  officer  who  studies 
military  history.40  The  first  of  these  is  to  study  in  width.  For  an 
officer  to  comply  with  this  rule  he  must  understand  the  manner 
in  which  warfare  has  evolved  over  the  centuries.  As  Michael 
Howard  warns,  an  officer  has  to  look  for  the  "discontinuities"  so 
that  he  will  be  be  able  to  deduce  what  are  the  real  continuities. 
He  cannot  allow  himself  to  see  only  uninterrupted  and  coherent 
patterns,  for  history  never  precisely  repeats  itself  Sir  Julian 
Corbett  warned  of  the  same  thing  years  ago  when  he  wrote,  "the 
value  of  history  in  the  art  of  war  is  not  only  to  elucidate  the 
resemblances  of  past  and  present,  but  also  their  essential  differ- 
ences."41 


39  Martin  van  Creveld,  "Caesar's  Ghost:  Military  History  and  the  Wars  of  the  Future,"  The 
Washington  Quarterly.  Winter  1980,  p.  82. 

40  Howard,  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Military  History,"  pp.  13-14. 

41  As  quoted  by  Donald  F.  Bittner  in  "On  the  Utility  of  Military  History,"  Marine  Corps 
Gazette.  May  1978,  p.  20. 
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An  excellent  device  to  assist  an  officer  in  organizing  the 
study  of  military  history  in  width  is  a  conceptual  tool  known  as 
recurring  themes  or  threads  of  continuity.  The  Naval  War 
College  and  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  both  organize  their  study 
of  military  history  around  this  device.  These  threads  or  themes 
enable  an  officer  to  consider  an  aspect  of  war  by  placing  it  in 
perspective  over  a  period  of  time. 

Michael  Howard's  second  rule  is  to  study  in  depth.  To  do 
this  an  officer  should  take  one  campaign  or  battle  and  examine  it 
in  minute  detail.  He  should  read  everything  available,  "not  sim- 
ply from  official  histories  but  from  memoirs,  letters,  diaries, 
even  imaginative  literature,"  in  order  to  recreate  the  experience 
for  himself.  Simply  put,  he  must  try  to  understand  "what  really 
happened."42 

The  last  rule  is  to  study  in  context.  To  meet  this  require- 
ment an  officer  must  consider  military  history  as  only  one  com- 
ponent of  a  larger  stream  made  up  of  political,  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  history.  Wars  are  not  fought  on  a  separate 
plane  removed  from  these  other  environments.  To  study  wars  in 
isolation  is  to  invite  errors  in  the  knowledge  one  seeks  to  gain. 

Beyond  the  general  rules  offered  by  Michael  Howard  there 
are  more  specific  recommendations  for  studying  military  history. 
A  common,  though  not  universally  accepted  recommendation  is 
for  an  officer  to  begin  with  the  study  of  the  most  recent  wars.43 
Today,  that  would  mean  the  Soviet-Afghanistan  conflict,  the 
invasion  of  Panama,  and  the  War  in  the  Gulf.  The  rationale  for 
starting  in  an  order  of  reverse  chronology  is  the  belief  that  con- 
ditions in  these  conflicts  are  more  likely  to  be  similar  to  those  an 


42  Howard,  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Military  History,"  p.  14. 

43  Barry  O'Brien,  "History  for  the  Soldier,"  An  Cosantoir  (The  Irish  Defense  Journal), 
February  1968,  p.  55. 
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officer  could  expect  to  meet  if  his  nation  went  to  war  in  the  near 
future.  I  would  caution  against  following  this  recommendation 
in  its  most  literal  sense,  for  all  of  history  has  something  to  offer 
the  present.  Relevancy  does  not  necessarily  follow  a  chronolog- 
ical path. 

Another  slightly  different  plan  is  to  begin  with  biographies, 
one  "pro"  and  one  "con"  if  available.  The  originator  of  this  con- 
cept cautions  against  relying  on  autobiographies  because  of  the 
great  likelihood  they  will  be  self-serving.  After  the  biographies, 
"books  by  war  correspondents  and  journalists  can  be  of  great 
value  if  trouble  is  taken  to  ascertain  the  writer's  background."44 
Historical  novels  should  also  be  considered.  Finally,  there  are 
the  official  histories  if  they  have  been  written  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Earlier  ones  are  subject  to  considerable  weakness 
since  the  building  of  a  myth  (national,  personal,  or  unit)  often 
overshadowed  accuracy  in  their  preparation.45 

In  all  cases,  however,  as  Major  General  I.  B.  Holley, 
USAFR,  writes: 

One  must  learn  to  read  actively  rather  than  pas- 
sively; one  must  learn  to  formulate  questions  before 
one  begins  reading  and  to  perfect  these  questions 
while  one  is  reading.  One  formulates  questions  that 
actively  engage  the  subject  matter  at  hand.  In  short, 
to  read  history  effectively  is  to  engage  in  a  kind  of 
dialogue  with  the  written  page.  Soaking  up  informa- 
tion like  an  intellectual  sponge  is  not  enough;  one 
may  learn  a  lot  of  facts  that  way,  but  so  what?  Insight 
comes  when  the  reader  begins  to  make  those  facts 
work  at  answering  the  questions  he  propounds  as  he 
goes  along.46 


44  Harris,  "The  Value  of  History  to  the  Soldier,"  p.  85. 

45  Ibid.,  p.  86;  and  Howard,  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Military  History,"  pp.  9-10. 

46  I.  B.  Holley,  Jr.,  "The  Battle  of  Marathon:    Or  What's  n  2500- Year-Old  Battle  Got  To  Do 
With  Me?"  Air  University  Review.  July-August  1980,  p.  47. 
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Even  though  an  officer  understands  the  general  rules  to  fol- 
low when  studying  history,  he  must  still  proceed  carefully  for 
"not  only  is  a  haphazard  study  of  history  inadequate,  but,  as  with 
many  other  things,  a  little  knowledge  of  it  can  be  dangerous."47 
In  this  regard,  a  series  of  cautions  provided  by  Professor  Jay 
Luvaas  in  an  article  several  years  ago  can  profit  the  novice  as 
well  as  the  experienced  student  of  military  history.  The  first 
admonition  is  to  remember  "that  solutions  to  problems  are  not  to 
be  viewed  as  interchangeable  parts."  What  worked  in  one  situa- 
tion may  not  work  in  an  apparently  similar  one.  Erroneous  con- 
clusions misapplied  could  spell  disaster. 

Similarly,  one  is  cautioned  not  "to  compress  the  past  into 
distinctive  patterns"  and  not  to  believe  something  "is  necessarily 
proven  by  citing  examples  from  history."  If  an  officer  is  deter- 
mined to  find  "lessons''  from  the  past  he  will  contrive  the  facts 
until  he  does  so,  but  the  results  will  have  no  value.  Yet,  if  the 
originator  is  convincing  enough  he  may  have  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  leading  others  to  believe  that  what  they  are  studying  is 
history,  not  history  as  distilled  by  the  principles  or  doctrines  he 
thinks  he  has  "discovered."48 

With  the  above  suggestions  and  cautions  in  mind  and  after 
an  officer  has  selected  a  battle  or  campaign  to  study,  the  final 
question  is,  "what  methods  are  appropriate  for  studying  and  ana- 
lyzing the  material?"  Three  excellent  methods  are  offered  in  A 
Guide  to  the  Study  and  Use  of  Military  History  (1979)  published 
by  the  U.S.  Army's  Center  of  Military  History.  Any  of  the  three 
will  lead  the  student  through  the  battle  or  campaign  in  an  orderly 
and  logical  fashion.  The  first  is  to  conduct  the  analysis  follow- 
ing the  format  of  the  commander's  estimate,  a  format  familiar  to 


47  James  A.  Carr,  'The  Danger  of  Limited  Knowledge,"  Marine  Corps  Gazette.  May  1977, 
p.  25. 

48  Luvaas,  "Military  History,"  pp.  4-5. 
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most  officers.  The  next  is  to  ask  and  then  answer  a  series  of 
questions  designed  to  lead  one  through  the  action:  "(1)  who  was 
involved?  (2)  what  happened?  (3)  when  did  it  happen?  (4)  where 
did  it  happen?  (5)  how  did  the  action  develop?  (6)  why  did 
things  progress  as  they  did?  and  (7)  what  was  the  significance  of 
the  action?"  Last,  is  to  take  narrative  notes  organized  in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion: 

—Evaluation  of  the  strategic  situation  (period  of  history;  war; 
international  adversaries;  principal  events  leading  up  to  the 
battle,  campaign,  or  conflict  analyzed). 

—Review  of  the  tactical  setting  (location;  any  terrain  advantages 
held  by  either  antagonist;  approximate  force  ratios;  types  of 
forces,  if  relevant;  feasible  courses  of  action  available  to 
antagonist) 

—List  of  other  factors  affecting  the  event  (effects  of  terrain  or 
weather;  special  advantages  or  disadvantages  possessed  by 
antagonists) 

—Synopsis  of  the  conduct  of  the  event  (opening  moves;  salient 
features;  outcome) 

—Assessment  of  the  significance  of  the  event.49 

When  an  officer  is  convinced  of  the  value  of  studying  mili- 
tary history  and  has  developed  some  understanding  of  how  to 
approach  the  subject,  he  has  only  one  remaining  hurdle  —  decid- 
ing what  to  study.  Although  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  paper 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  list  of  books  applicable  to  all  offi- 
cers, some  definitive  guidance  is  possible. 


49  John  F.  Votaw,  "An  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Military  History,"  in  John  E.  Jessup,  Jr.  and 
Robert  W.  Coakley,  A  Guide  to  the  Study  and  Use  of  Military  History  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1979),  p.  52. 
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The  decision  of  what  to  study  should  be  influenced  by  the 
grade  and  experience  of  the  officer  concerned.  As  Clausewitz 
noted,  the  subject  which  is  studied  is  determined  by  responsibili- 
ty, with  junior  officers  "focused  upon  minor  and  more  limited 
objectives"  and  senior  officers  "upon  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive ones."50  Lieutenants  and  captains  should  be  oriented 
towards  the  tactical  and  technical  aspects  in  their  studies  of  his- 
tory, while  colonels  should  be  concerned  about  the  operational, 
strategic,  and  theoretical  issues.  Majors  and  lieutenant  colonels 
are  transitioning  in  their  concerns,  thus  they  have  interests  in 
both  areas. 

With  this  emphasis  in  mind,  the  Marine  Corps  University 
has  published  a  reading  list  for  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  based  on  recommendations  made  by  experienced  superi- 
ors and  noted  historians.  There  will  be  many  occasions  when  an 
officer  finds  a  need  to  study  a  book  on  the  list  suggested  for 
senior  or  junior  officers.  He  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  In 
fact,  a  senior  captain  would  do  well  to  begin  reading  those  books 
recommended  for  majors,  and  lieutenant  colonels  those  books 
recommended  for  colonels.  Field  grade  officers  would  also  prof- 
it from  re-reading  some  works  suggested  for  company  grade  offi- 
cers, particularly  the  classics  such  as  those  by  Ardant  du  Picq,  S. 
L.  A.  Marshall,  and  Rommel.  The  lists  are  only  used  to  reflect 
the  emphasis  of  an  officer's  study;  the  books  on  the  list  should  be 
considered  as  the  nucleus  of  an  officer's  professional  library. 
Certainly  every  officer  should  strive  to  add  to  this  list  based  on 
his  own  needs.  He  should  set  a  goal  to  read  a  minimum  of  four 
military  history  books  a  year.  In  all  of  his  efforts,  however,  he 
must  remember  that,  "the  study  of  history  is  not  a  great  search 
for  details  in  the  pages  of  dusty  books;  it  involves  the  discovery 
of  knowledge  in  the  broader  sense  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
intellect."51 


50  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  On  War,  ed.  and  trans,  by  Michael  Howard  and  Peter  Paret  (Princeton, 
New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press,  1976),  pp.  145-146. 

51  Votaw,  "An  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Military  History,"  p.  41. 
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Although  the  study  of  history  for  most  officers  consists  pri- 
marily of  reading  books,  there  are  other  aspects  to  be  considered. 
When  original  records  are  near  at  hand  and  the  time  is  available, 
some  might  find  research  of  official  chronologies  and  reports 
profitable.  Others,  fortunate  enough  to  be  stationed  near  a  col- 
lege or  university  that  offers  courses  in  military  history,  might 
enroll  in  appropriate  classes.  An  important  adjunct  to  the  study 
of  military  history  which  is  available  to  most  officers,  but  which 
is  often  overlooked,  is  on-site  analysis  of  a  battlefield.  One 
should  not  loose  the  opportunity  to  study  the  actual  terrain  over 
which  a  battle  was  fought. 

Battlefield  visits  (or  a  "staff  ride"  alone  or  with  a  group) 
offer  many  rewards  not  found  on  the  written  page.  At  a  mini- 
mum, an  officer  gains  understanding  as  he  walks  the  ground  and 
surveys  the  terrain.  He  gains  an  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
unit  dispositions,  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  movement,  and  the 
problems  of  command  and  control.  On  site  an  officer  can  "re- 
fight"  the  battle  in  a  way  not  possible  for  the  armchair  tactician. 
The  part  Clausewitz's  "fog  of  war"  and  "friction"  might  have 
played  as  units  clashed  can  be  more  easily  visualized.  Every 
officer  should  become  familiar  with  those  battlefields  within  a 
one  or  two  days'  drive  of  his  duty  station.  An  officer  needs  also 
to  be  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  visiting  the  sites  of  past  battles 
when  he  is  traveling. 

Certain  preparations  are  required  before  attempting  a  battle- 
field tour.52  The  first,  and  most  obvious,  is  to  read  and  study  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  battle,  as  well  as  the  campaign  of 
which  it  was  a  part.  Next,  determine  the  present  condition  of  the 
site.    For  example,  have  new  roads  been  built,  is  it  more  urban- 


52  The  methods  concerning  preparing  for  study  of  a  battlefield  and  the  techniques  to  use  when 
at  the  scene  are  based  on  information  contained  in:  William  G.  Robertson,  The  Staff  Ride 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1987);  David  Chandler,  "Haunted  Acres,"  History 
Today,  November  1976;  and  T.  L.  Gatchel,  "The  Study  of  Military  History,"  Marine  Corps  Gazette. 
March  1976. 
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ized,  or  have  there  been  significant  changes  in  the  size  and  loca- 
tion of  treelines  and  hedgerows?  Acquire  maps,  ideally  copies 
of  those  used  during  the  battle  as  well  as  up-to-date  versions.  In 
addition  to  the  maps,  consider  taking  a  compass,  binoculars,  and 
a  camera.  A  favorite  book  or  two  which  identify  units  and 
describe  their  movements  can  also  be  of  value  if  one  is  not 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  battle.  Proper  clothing  and 
footwear  also  need  to  be  assembled  before  starting  the  tour.  If 
possible,  plan  to  visit  during  the  same  time  of  year  as  the  battle 
was  fought  to  ensure  "that  terrain  and  weather  conditions  will 
most  accurately  approximate  those  that  confronted  the  oppo- 
nents."53 


Some  useful  references  are  available  to  aid  an  officer  in  dis- 
covering the  location  of  battlefields  and  determining  their  condi- 
tion. A  few  examples  are:  David  G.  Chandler's  A  Guide  to  the 
Battlefields  of  Europe  (1989);  John  T.  Bookman  and  Stephen  T. 
Powers'  The  March  to  Victory:  A  Guide  to  World  War  II  Battles 
and  Battlefields  from  London  to  the  Rhine  (1986);  and  Jay 
Luvaas  and  Harold  W.  Nelson's  U.S. Army  War  College  guides  to 
various  Civil  War  battlefields. 

Following  certain  rules  while  at  the  battlefield  site  will  add 
to  the  knowledge  gained  and  make  one's  efforts  more  enjoyable. 
First,  do  not  try  to  take  in  too  much  at  one  time.  Many  battle- 
fields, particularly  the  larger  ones,  are  best  studied  in  repeat  trips 
of  one  or  two  days.  The  interval  between  visits  allows  one  to 
digest  all  that  has  been  observed  and  to  clarify  questions  with 
additional  reading.  To  attempt  to  see  all  in  one  trip  might  cause 
confusion  rather  than  create  understanding.  Second,  initially 
observe  as  much  of  the  field  of  action  as  possible  from  a  promi- 
nent location  to  gain  a  feel  for  the  terrain.  Finally,  trace  the  flow 
of  the  action  in  a  chronological  sequence  from  the  attacker's  side 
and  then  from  the  defender's  position.    With  relatively  little 


53  Gatchel,  'The  Study  of  Military  History,"  p.  58. 
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effort,  a  visit  to  a  battlefield  "can  be  made  into  a  living  as  well 
as  an  academic  experience,  and  in  the  process  a  great  deal  of 
enjoyment  as  well  as  valuable  experience  is  obtainable."54 

Although  sometimes  expensive,  an  officer  might  want  to 
consider  occasionally  joining  an  organized  battlefield  tour  spon- 
sored by  one  of  several  historical  societies.  These  tours  are  usu- 
ally led  by  a  noted  military  historian  who  serves  as  a  guide  and 
instructor.  Generally,  the  members  of  such  tours  are  knowledge- 
able amateur  historians  who  can  add  to  the  learning  and  pleasure 
of  the  excursion. 

Conclusion 

The  essence  of  professional  military  education  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  many  over  the  years.  Colonel  Ardant  du  Picq,  as 
well  as  anyone,  understood  what  it  was  when  he  wrote  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago: 

Centuries  have  not  changed  human  nature. 
Passions,  instincts,  among  them  the  most  powerful 
one  of  self-preservation,  may  be  manifested  in  vari- 
ous ways  according  to  the  time,  the  place,  the  charac- 
ter and  temperament  of  the  race.  ...  But  at  bottom 
there  is  always  found  the  same  man.  It  is  this  man 
that  we  see  disposed  of  by  the  experts,  by  the  masters, 
when  they  organize  and  discipline,  when  they  order 
detailed  combat  methods  and  take  general  disposi- 
tions for  action.  The  best  masters  are  those  who 
know  man  best,  the  man  of  today  and  the  man  of  his- 
tory. This  knowledge  naturally  comes  from  a  study  of 
formations  and  achievements  in  ancient  war.55 


54  Chandler,  "Haunted  Acres,"  p.  748. 

55  Ardant  du  Picq,  Battle  Studies:  Ancient  and  Modern  Battle.  Trans,  by  John  N.  Greely  and 
Robert  C.  Cotton  (Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania:  The  Military  Service  Publishing  Company,  1958), 
pp.  39-40. 
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In  recent  times,  U.S.  Army  General  William  R.  Richardson 
addressed  the  "so-called  military  mind"  to  officers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  a  positive  manner.  In  the  1984  Kermit  Roosevelt 
Lecture,  he  said: 

It  must  be  a  mind  steeped  in  the  methods,  proce- 
dures and  fundamentals  of  the  profession,  but  bold, 
original  and  creative  in  their  application;  a  mind  that 
is  tactically  competent  and  technologically  current  yet 
sensitive  to  the  variable  and  incalculable  human  fac- 
tors in  war;  a  mind  that  understands  the  uses  of 
knowledge  and  intelligence,  the  importance  of  fitness 
and  the  power  of  good  character.  It  must  be  a  mind 
tempered  by  systematic  training  broadened  by  pro- 
gressive education  and  deepened  by  increasing  expe- 
rience, both  real  and  vicarious.  In  short,  it  must  be 
a  mind  that  rigorously  and  continuously  pursues  mas- 
tery of  the  art  and  science  of  war.56 

Epilogue  57 

A  young  prince,  age  five,  watches  in  horror  and  fascination 
as  the  Ronin,  having  beheaded  his  father,  holds  off  the  palace 
guards  and  succeeds  in  abducting  his  mother.  Entrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  paternal  uncle,  he  vows  to  one  day  kill  the  wandering 
samauri.   It  is  to  this  end  that  at  seven  he  asks  for  kendo  lessons. 

Fearful  of  injuring  the  royal  youth,  eleven  teachers  in  suc- 
cession fail  to  provide  the  boy  with  the  demanding  training  he 
expects  and  are  dismissed.  Hearing  of  a  retired  master  swords- 
man who  has  retreated  into  the  mountains,  the  aspiring  warrior 


56  William  R.  Richardson,  "Officer  Training  and  Education,"  Military  Review.  October  1984, 
p.  24. 

57  Jennings,  The  Ronin.  pp.  88-1 14. 
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seeks  him  out.  Unimpressed  by  either  his  status  or  his  stated 
desire  to  "become  the  greatest  swordsman  in  all  the  Island 
Realm,"  the  Old  Man  rejects  the  boy's  plea.  Angry  but  not  dis- 
couraged, he  remains  near  the  Master.  Upon  arrival  of  the 
youth's  uncle,  the  Great  Daimyo,  the  swordsman  says: 

You  wish  me  to  teach  an  art,  which  I  have 
renounced,  to  a  mere  child  who  is  prematurely 
haughty  by  at  least  eighty  years.  While  he  is  a  perfect 
type  for  hacking  other  fools  to  death  with  skill  and 
equanimity,  I  am  wholly  unwilling  to  give  such  power 
into  such  hands  for  even  so  sanitary  a  purpose. 

The  humbled  youth  responds:  "No,  Sensei,  allow  me  to 
correct  your  understandable  surmise.  I  wish  to  fight  only  one 
duel.  After  that,  I  shall  give  up  my  sword."  Surprised,  the 
Master  Swordsman  agrees  to  instruct  the  boy,  but  warns  that  he 
cannot  promise  he  will  "make  a  swordsman  of  him,  a  tea  master 
or  even  a  good  wood-gatherer.  Perhaps  a  man,  but  nothing  else." 
As  to  his  motivation  he  says,  "I  have  a  fool's  need  to  win  where 
once  I  triply  lost." 

The  Master  has  himself  learned  a  terrible  lesson  from  that 
triple  loss.  His  new  student  receives  no  weapon,  only  the  tasks 
to  gather  and  chop  wood,  and  keep  a  fire  going  day  and  night. 
After  three  months  the  boy  begins  to  think  he  has  again  chosen 
the  wrong  instructor.  He  writes  a  formal  note  asking  when  his 
studies  will  begin  and  leaves  it  half  exposed  under  the  Old 
Man's  door  where  it  remains  seemingly  untouched  for  weeks.  In 
anger  he  retrieves  the  weathered  note  only  to  discover  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper.  He  learns  a  lesson  of  life's  deceptions. 

At  the  fourth  month  a  new  chore  is  added  to  his  wood  chop- 
ping: he  is  required  to  bring  two  buckets  of  water  up  the  moun- 
tain seven  times  a  day.  Next  he  is  tasked  to  "read  and  write  and 
memorize  morning  and  night."  Drained  of  energy  and  desire,  his 
goal  becomes  to  keep  things  from  getting  worse. 

In  his  second  year  of  effort,  as  the  boy  struggles  up  the 
mountain  path  with  water,  he  is  suddenly  struck  from  behind. 
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The  Old  Man  stands  over  him  with  a  bamboo  pole.  This  is  the 
first  of  many  unprovoked  surprise  attacks.  Eventually,  he  learns 
to  sense  when  he  is  threatened  and  to  avoid  the  blows  in  a  way 
words  cannot  explain.  He  learns  "that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  self-contained  alertness  of  a  man  and  that  lip  of 
panic  on  which  a  wild  thing  lives  and  wastes  itself." 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  Old  Man  gives  him  his 
own  bamboo  stick  and  he  cries  with  a  sober  joy.  It  is  a  year 
later,  however,  before  he  succeeds  in  parrying  a  blow  from  his 
teacher.  And  another  year  still  before  he  receives  a  real  sword. 
The  young  warrior  "was  never  aware  of  the  season,  the  day  or 
hour  in  which  he  became  the  greatest  swordsman  in  all  the  Island 
Realm  ...  the  thought  never  entered  his  mind  that  he  was  any- 
thing but  a  student." 

So  it  should  be  for  the  military  officer  today  —  a  lifetime  of 
professional  study  which  provides  the  skill  and  intellect  to  mas- 
ter the  uncertainty  and  chaos  of  the  battlefield  —  to  be  one  with 
the  environment  of  combat  —  to  act  and  react  intuitively  in  the 
moments  of  greatest  danger  —  to  never  cease  being  a  student  — 
to  become  the  Master  Swordsman  of  our  time. 
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Chapter  I 


Sufficient  for  a  Generation: 

The  United  States  Army's 

Assimilated  Tactics, 

1869- 1891 

Perry  D.  Jamieson 


o 


n  June  3,  1864,  Lieutenant  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
sent  to  slaughter  thousands  of  his  men,  through  the  gloomy 
woods,  swamps,  and  fields  near  Old  Cold  Harbor,  Virginia.  The 
doomed  Union  soldiers  formed  in  the  close-ordered  battle  lines 
dictated  by  the  official  tactical  manuals  of  their  day,  the  drill 
books  of  William  J.  Hardee  and  Silas  Casey.  At  about  one 
o'clock  that  hot  afternoon,  the  Federals  assaulted  a  strongly 
entrenched  line  that  sheltered  thousands  of  Confederate  riflemen 
and  dozens  of  artillery  pieces.  The  Northern  soldiers  suffered  a 
harrowing  defeat.  During  an  advance  that  one  Union  staff  offi- 
cer timed  at  six  minutes,  the  Southerners  killed  or  wounded 
about  seven  thousand  of  the  attackers.  Long  after  the  war 
General  Grant  himself  lamented:  "I  have  always  regretted  that 
the  last  assault  at  Cold  Harbor  was  ever  made."1 

Emory  Upton,  a  brigade  commander  who  survived  this 
butchery,  bitterly  criticized  his  army's  faulty  tactics  and  weak 
leadership.    The  day  after  Cold  Harbor,  Upton  complained  in  a 


1  Martin  T.  Mahon,  "Cold  Harbor,"  in  Robert  U.  Johnson  and  Clarence  C.  Buel,  eds.,  Battles 
and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War  (4  vols.,  New  York  and  London,  1956),  4:  p.  217;  Thomas  L. 
Livermore,  Numbers  and  Losses  in  the  Civil  War  in  America  1861-65  (Boston  and  New  York, 
1901),  p.  115n;  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.S.  Grant  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1885-1886), 
2:  p.  276. 
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private  letter:  "Assault  after  assault  has  been  ordered  upon  the 
enemy's  entrenchments  when  [our  generals]  knew  nothing  about 
the  strength  or  position  of  the  enemy.  Thousands  of  lives  might 
have  been  spared  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  skill;  but,  as  it  is,  the 
courage  of  the  poor  men  is  expected  to  obviate  all  difficulties." 
A  day  later,  he  added  in  despair:  "Our  loss  was  very  heavy,  and 
to  no  purpose.  Our  men  are  brave,  but  can  not  accomplish 
impossibilities."  Upton  had  voiced  a  similar  criticism  of  the 
poor  leadership  he  had  seen  six  months  earlier,  during  the 
Bristoe  campaign.2 

Upton's  extensive  Civil  War  experience  influenced  his 
thinking  about  tactics.  A  brave  and  intelligent  officer,  he  rose 
from  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  May  1861  to  a  brigadier 
general  of  volunteers,  three  years  later.  Upton  experimented 
with  light-column  formations  at  Rappahannock  Station  on 
November  7,  1863,  and  at  Spotsylvania  Court  House  on  May  10, 
1864.  The  following  April  he  helped  plan,  then  lead,  an  assault 
of  dismounted  cavalrymen  armed  with  Spencer  repeaters  which 
carried  an  entrenched  Confederate  position  at  Selma,  Alabama. 
Before  the  war  ended  this  intense  officer  from  New  York  began 
developing  a  tactical  system  of  his  own,  and  in  January  1866  he 
wrote  to  the  assistant  adjutant  general,  asking  that  his  tactics  be 
considered  by  the  secretary  of  war  or  by  a  board  of  officers.3 

Two  such  panels  studied  Upton's  system  and  recommended 
it  become  the  army's  authorized  tactics.   The  first  was  a  board  of 


2  Emory  Upton  to  My  Dear  Sister,  June  4,  1864,  and  June  5,  1864,  in  Peter  S.  Michie,  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Emory  Upton  (New  York,  1885),  pp.  108-109;  Emory  Upton  to  Dear  Brother, 
November  6,  1863,  ibid.,  p.  80. 

3  Francis  B.  Heitman,  Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Army  (2  vols., 
Washington,  D.C.,  1903),  1:  p.  978;  United  States  War  Department,  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A 
Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (128  vols.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1880-1901),  Series  1,  29,  pt.  1:  pp.  576,  586,  588,  589;  36,  pt.  1:  pp.  667-68;  Michie,  Life  and 
Letters  of  Upton,  pp.156,  189-91;  Emory  Upton  to  Edward  D.  Townsend,  January  13,  1866,  ibid., 
p.  191-93.  On  Upton's  tactical  ideas,  see  also  Stephen  E.  Ambrose,  Upton  and  the  Army  (Baton 
Rouge,  1964),  pp.  22,  60-64. 
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officers  chaired  by  Colonel  Henry  B.  Clitz*  and  the  second,  larg- 
er and  more  prestigious,  was  presided  over  by  the  commanding 
general  of  the  army,  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Accepting  the  endorse- 
ments of  these  committees,  the  War  Department  on  August  1, 
1867  adopted  Upton's  work  as  the  official  tactics  of  the  United 
States  Army.  The  author  published  his  effort  at  his  own  expense, 
under  the  title  A  New  System  of  Infantry  Tactics  Double  and 
Single  Rank.5 

Within  two  years  of  the  publication  of  this  manual,  Upton 
assumed  the  leading  role  in  the  army's  effort  to  develop  what 
nineteenth  century  soldiers  called  an  "assimilated"  tactics,  a  sys- 
tem with  commands  and  formations  that  were  compatible  among 
the  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry.  A  board  of  officers  chaired 
by  a  distinguished  Union  veteran,  Major  General  John  M. 
Schofield,  undertook  this  project  in  1869.  Upton,  who  had 
gained  experience  with  all  three  arms  of  the  service  during  the 
Civil  War,  proposed  to  the  Schofield  Board  early  in  its  delibera- 
tions that  his  1867  infantry  manual  could  serve  as  the  basis  for 
an  assimilated  system.  The  committee  never  formally  accepted 
this  offer,  but  the  board's  findings,  presented  to  the  War 
Department  in  1871,  included  an  infantry  tactics  similar  to 
Upton's.6 


4  "Upton's  Tactics,"  Army  and  Navy  Journal  (hereafter  AND,  4,  September  29,  1866,  p.  85; 
Henry  B.  Clitz  to  Edward  D.  Townsend,  January  14,  1867,  Roll  680,  Clitz  Board  Papers,  Adjutant 
Generals  Office  (AGO)  File  312  A  1869,  M-  619,  National  Archives. 

5  Special  Orders  No.  300,  June  11,  1867,  Roll  680,  Grant  Board  Papers,  ibid.;  Edward  D. 
Townsend  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  February  6,  1867,  ibid.;  Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
February  4,  1867,  ibid.;  Proceedings  of  the  Grant  Board,  ibid.;  Michie,  Life  and  Letters  of  Upton, 
pp.  197-198;  Emory  Upton,  A  New  System  of  Infantry  Tactics  Double  and  Single  Rank  Adapted  to 
American  Topography  and  Improved  Fire-Arms  (New  York,  1867),  pp.ii-iv;  William  T.  Sherman  to 
Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  March  7,  1876,  Roll  46,  Letterbooks,  William  T.  Sherman  Papers,  Library 
of  Congress. 

6  Report  of  the  General  of  the  Army,  November  10,  1870,  1:  pp.  5-6,  Roll  17,  Annual  Reports 
of  the  War  Department,  1822-1907,  M-997,  National  Archives  (hereafter  AR;  all  references  are  to 
volume  1);  Special  Orders  No.  60,  August  6,  1869,  Roll  682,  Schofield  Board  Papers,  AGO  File 
312  A  1869;  Russell  F.  Weigley,  "Emory  Upton,"  in  Roger  J.  Spiller,  Joseph  G.  Dawson  III,  and  T. 
Harry  Williams,  eds.,  Dictionary  of  American  Military  Biography  (3  vols.,  London  and  Westport, 
Conn.,  1984),  3:  pp.  1123-24;  Emory  Upton  to  John  M.  Schofield,  September  13,  1869,  Roll  682, 
and  William  T.  Sherman  to  William  W.  Belknap,  January  18,  1871,  Roll  685,  Schofield  Board 
Papers;  "New  Cavalry  Tactics,"  ANJ.  11,  June  27,  1874,  p.  730;  Emory  Upton  to  Thomas  W. 
Vincent,  July  1 1,  1873,  Roll  685,  Schofield  Board  Papers. 
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The  War  Department  did  not  endorse  the  results  of  the 
Schofield  Board.  One  contemporary  observer  alleged  that  com- 
placent reviewers  had  filed  the  panel's  report  in  one  of  the 
bureaucracy's  "pigeon  holes."  There  may  have  been  sound  rea- 
sons for  the  War  Department's  failure  to  accept  the  Schofield 
Board's  work.  One  officer  claimed  that  Philip  St.  George 
Cooke,  a  Union  trooper  who  had  written  a  cavalry  manual  of  his 
own,  raised  enough  criticisms  to  discredit  the  panel's  mounted 
tactics.  Another  issue  was  that  the  Schofield  Board's  infantry 
drill  read  so  much  like  Upton's  that  its  adoption  would  infringe 
his  copyright.7 

This  might  well  have  been  the  end  of  the  assimilation  pro- 
ject, but  the  army's  senior  officer  intervened.  William  T. 
Sherman  served  as  a  mentor  to  Upton,  encouraging  his  work  on 
tactics  and  other  reforms.  In  the  case  of  the  assimilated  manu- 
als, Sherman  had  confidence  in  the  studious  New  Yorker's 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  perhaps  also  believed  that  the 
copyright  issue  could  be  resolved  best  by  adopting  Upton's  own 
work.  The  commanding  general  directed  his  enterprising  subor- 
dinate and  three  other  officers  to  prepare  an  assimilated  tactics, 
based  on  Upton's  system. 8 

The  War  Department  authorized  the  results  of  their  efforts, 
which  were  published  in  1874  in  three  volumes,  one  for  each 
arm  of  the  service.  These  books  were  not  a  combined-arms  tac- 
tics, which  would,  for  example,  advise  a  battery  commander  how 
best  to  cooperate  with  infantry.  They  were,  instead,  manuals 
whose  commands  and  formations  were  compatible  among  the 
three  arms,  so  that  an  officer  could  move,  for  instance,  from  the 
artillery  service  to  a  cavalry  regiment  and  quickly  learn  the  drill 


7  "Where  Are  The  Tactics?,"  ANJ,  10,  September  7,  1872,  p.  55;  "New  Cavalry  Tactics,"  p. 
730. 

8  William  T.  Sherman  to  Emory  Upton,  January  3,  August  18,  and  September  23,  1873,  Roll 
45,  and  May  21,  1873,  Roll  46,  Letterbooks,  Sherman  Papers. 
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of  his  new  unit.  Upton  and  his  comrades  did  not  produce  a  com- 
bined-arms tactics,  but  they  were  the  first  board  of  officers  in  the 
army's  history  to  study  the  three  arms  together  and  design  a  sys- 
tem that  applied  to  all  of  them.  Eight  years  after  the  publication 
of  these  assimilated  volumes,  General  Sherman  pronounced  them 
"all  sufficient  for  my  day  and  generation."9 

In  both  the  assimilated  tactics  and  in  his  1867  work,  Upton 
tried  to  move  troops  more  efficiently  than  the  Civil  War  manuals 
had  allowed.  Looking  for  more  flexibility  than  he  found  in 
Hardee's  or  Casey's  volumes,  Upton  made  groups  of  four  men, 
"fours,"  the  basic  units  of  his  infantry  system;  he  used  them  to 
replace  the  platoons  and  sections  of  earlier  drill  books.  Upton's 
scheme  allowed  foot  soldiers  to  march  in  columns  composed  of 
"fours,"  deploy  from  marching  column  to  fighting  line  by 
"fours,"  and  to  use  this  same  primary  unit  to  march  by  the  flank, 
wheel,  and  perform  other  movements  before  or  during  contact 
with  an  enemy.  A  regiment  of  ten  companies,  the  basic  infantry 
unit,  could  align  and  maneuver  in  collections  of  "fours,"  blocks 
of  eight  or  twelve  men.10 

Upton's  other  significant  innovation  was  his  introduction  of 
single-rank  tactics.  He  expected  breechloaders,  repeating 
breechloaders  in  particular,  to  increase  the  firepower  of  an 
infantry  regiment  so  greatly  that  in  some  cases  it  could  be 
deployed  in  one  line,  rather  than  two.  Upton  pointed  to  the 
wartime  successes  won  by  dismounted  Union  cavalrymen  armed 


9  Emory  Upton,  Infantry  Tactics  Double  and  Single  Rank  (New  York,  1874);  United  States 
War  Department,  Cavalry  Tactics  United  States  Army.  Assimilated  to  the  Tactics  of  Infantry  and 
Artillery  (New  York,  1874),  and  Artillery  Tactics  United  States  Army.  Assimilated  to  the  Tactics  of 
Infantry  and  Cavalry  (New  York,  1874);  William  T.  Sherman  to  William  H.  Morris,  August  17, 
1882,  Roll  47,  Letterbooks,  Sherman  Papers.  On  the  assimilated  tactics,  see  also  Ambrose,  Upton 
and  the  Army,  pp.  76-81. 

10  Upton,  A  New  System,  pp.  1,  48-49,  57-59,  59-63,  83-87.  Upton's  first  manual  and  his 
assimilated  one  both  assumed  a  regiment  of  ten  companies.  Ibid.,  p.  1-2,  and  Upton,  Infantry 
Tactics,  p.  149. 
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with  seven-shot  Spencer  rifles,  examples  which  he  believed 
proved  "that  one  rank  of  men  so  armed  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  in  offensive  or  defensive  power  to  two  ranks  armed  with 
the  Springfield  musket.  If  this  be  admitted,  a  one-rank  tactics 
becomes  necessary  for  a  certain  proportion  of  troops,  especially 
those  designed  to  turn  or  operate  on  the  enemy's  flank."  Many 
years  after  Upton's  single-rank  tactics  were  adopted,  one 
infantry  officer  reflected  that  with  "the  breech-loader  and  the 
Gatling  and  Hotchkiss  machine  guns,"  footsoldiers  deployed  in 
the  two-line  formations  of  the  Civil  War  became  "simply  food 
for  gunpowder.  The  single  rank  formation  is  now  and  will  be  the 
only  one  used  in  battle,  unless,  indeed,  the  line  shall  become  still 
more  attenuated  by  the  introduction  of  an  open  order  system."11 

Many  officers  praised  Upton's  innovative  1867  manual. 
The  Grant  Board  strongly  endorsed  it,  commending  in  particular 
its  provision  for  a  single-line  tactics.  The  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  devoted  two  lead  articles,  in  September  1866  and 
February  1867,  to  favorable  publicity  for  the  work.  The  year 
after  the  War  Department  made  the  manual  the  army's  official 
tactics,  one  Civil  War  veteran  touted  the  efficiency  of  Upton's 
system  of  "fours,"  asking  rhetorically:  "What  is  simpler  than 
this?"i2 

Despite  his  innovations,  or  perhaps  because  of  them,  Upton 
attracted  many  critics.  William  H.  Morris,  who  had  published  a 
Field  Tactics  for  Infantry  of  his  own  in  1864,  raised  the  specter 
that  his  rival's  new  tactics  contained  "much  that  is  entirely 
untried."  Major  General  Thomas  W.  Sherman,  a  veteran  of  both 
the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  warned  that  Upton's  system  had 


1 1  Upton,  A  New  System,  pp.  92-96;  Emory  Upton  to  Edward  D.  Townsend,  January  13,  1866, 
in  Michie,  Life  and  Letters  of  Upton,  p.  192;  "Line  Officer,"  "A  Tactical  Necessity,"  ANJ.  23, 
January  16,  1886,  p.  488. 

12  Upton,  A  New  System,  pp.  iii-iv;  "Upton's  Tactics,"  Army  and  Navy  Journal.  4,  September 
29,  1866,  p.  85,  and  February  2,  1867,  p.  421;  "Advantages  of  Upton's  Tactics,"  ibid.,  5,  May  23, 
1868,  p.  634. 
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"important,  if  not  vital,  defects."  One  stubborn  soldier  declared  in 
1868:  "I  remain  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  dethroned  Casey."13 

Despite  such  criticisms,  Upton's  assimilated  system  remained 
the  army's  authorized  tactics  from  its  publication  in  1874  into  the 
early  1890s.  Between  1875  and  1890,  D.  Appleton  and  Company 
offered  at  least  nine  editions  of  Upton's  Infantry  Tactics  Double 
and  Single  Rank,  each  identical  to  the  1874  original.  During  the 
same  fifteen  years  the  publisher  also  reissued  the  assimilated  cav- 
alry manual  at  least  three  times  and  its  artillery  companion,  seven. 
In  1887  Colonel  George  Gibson  of  the  Fifth  Infantry  compiled  a 
Battalion  Drill  and  Battalion  Skirmish  Drill,  a  small-unit  infantry 
tactics  derived  from  the  assimilated  system.14 

The  1874  volumes  were  supplemented  by  efforts  like 
Gibson's  and  by  War  Department  directives,  published  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  and  Army  and  Navy  Register,  which 
answered  specific  questions  about  the  manuals.  These  interpreta- 
tions in  professional  publications  helped  the  assimilated  works 
remain  the  army's  official  tactics  for  seventeen  years.  However, 
the  number  of  questions  about  the  1874  system,  and  of  recommen- 
dations for  changing  it,  grew  embarassingly  large.15    The  Army 


13  William  H.  Morris  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  January  4,  18[6]7,  Roll  680,  Clitz  Board  Papers;  T. 
W.  Sherman  to  Lorenzo  Thomas,  March  26,  1867,  Roll  680,  Grant  Board  Papers;  "Atlanta," 
"Upton's  and  Casey's  Tactics,"  ANJ,  5,  June  27,  1868,  p.  714.  On  Upton's  critics,  see  also  Perry  D. 
Jamieson,  "The  Development  of  Civil  War  Tactics"  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Wayne  State  University,  1979), 
pp.  204-07. 

14  Upton,  Infantry  Tactics,  editions  of  1875,  1876,  1877,  1884,  1885,  1886,  1887,  1889,  1890; 
War  Department,  Cavalry  Tactics  United  States  Army,  editions  of  1878,  1879,  1883;  War 
Department,  Artillery  Tactics  United  States  Army,  editions  of  1876,  1877,  1878,  1882,  1883,  1885, 
1886;  George  Gibson,  Battalion  Drill  and  Battalion  Skirmish  Drill  (Fort  Keough,  Mont.,  1887),  on 
Roll  605,  Records  of  the  Board  on  the  Revision  of  Tactics,  File  526  AGO  1880,  M-689,  National 
Archives;  Adjutant  Generals  Office,  Official  Memoranda  of  Decisions  on  Points  of  Tactics 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1886),  on  Roll  606,  ibid.;  John  T.  French,  Jr.,  ed.,  Interpretations  of  Infantry 
Drill  Regulations  United  States  Army  (New  York,  1893),  Foreword,  n.p. 

15  "The  Work  of  the  Tactical  Board,"  ANJ.  28,  November  8,  1890,  p.  166.  For  examples  of 
questions  and  clarifications  in  this  journal,  see  "Tactical  Questions,"  ibid.,  19,  February  18,  1882,  p. 
634;  ibid.,  April  15,  1882,  p.  833;  and  the  many  cases  throughout  ibid.,  22.  For  examples  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Register  (hereafter  ANR),  see  "Skirmisher,"  "A  Question  in  Tactics,"  ANR,  5, 
May  3,  1884,  p.  5;  "Common  Sense,"  "Questions  in  Tactics,"  ibid.,  November  15,  1884,  p.  12;  and 
"An  Important  Question  in  Tactics,"  ibid.,  7,  March  27,  1886,  p.  204. 
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and  Navy  Journal  claimed  in  1888  that  the  proposals  to  amend 
the  assimilated  tactics  would  "fill  a  Saratoga  trunk."  The  War 
Department  issued  so  many  clarifications  of  the  1874  volumes 
that  one  officer  complained  in  1890  that  this  mass  of  interpreta- 
tions had  become  "the  bane  of  military  instruction  in  tactics  dur- 
ing the  last  five  and  twenty  years."16 

While  critics  filled  the  columns  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  and  Register  with  evidence  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
1874  manuals,  some  officers  concluded  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  army  to  move  beyond  the  drill  books  of  the  sort  that 
William  J.  Hardee  and  Emory  Upton  had  compiled,  to  a  more 
broadly  conceived  system  of  tactics.  Upton  himself  stood  among 
their  number.  "You  are  well  aware  that  thus  far  in  our  history," 
he  wrote  to  General  William  T.  Sherman  in  1880,  "Tactics,  in  all 
arms  of  the  service[,]  have  been  simply  a  collection  of  rules  for 
passing  from  one  formation  to  another.  How  to  fight  has  been 
left  to  actual  experience  in  war."  During  the  1870s  Upton  had 
observed  armies  around  the  world  and  been  impressed  particular- 
ly with  the  small-column  maneuvers  he  saw  performed  by 
Indian,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Austrian  units.  Upton  had  experi- 
mented with  this  formation  during  the  Civil  War,  later  became 
skeptical  of  its  utility,  and  then  these  foreign  studies  revived  his 
confidence  in  it.  He  began  work  on  a  new  tactics  which  would 
move  the  companies  of  an  infantry  battalion  into  battle  in  double 
columns.  This  effort  was  left  unfinished  by  Upton's  suicide  in 
March  1881,  but  before  his  death  he  indicated  to  Sherman  that 
the  work  he  envisioned  would  have  been  more  than  a  drill  book. 
"After  finishing  the  tactics  proper,"  he  reflected,  "I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a  chapter  on  'applied  tactics/  i.e., 
how  to  get  into  line  of  battle  with  a  company[,]  platoon[,]  regi- 


16  "The  History  of  Our  Tactics,"  ANJ.  25,  February  11,  1888,  p.  570;  "The  Work  of  the 
Tactical  Board,"  ibid.,  28,  November  8,  1890,  p.  166.  See  also  "The  United  States  Army,"  ANR.  9, 
February  25,  1888,  p.  113. 
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ment[,]  brigade  &c,  how  to  turn  a  flank,  how  to  meet  flank 
attacks,  to  occupy  ground,  make  or  procure  shelter  &  etc."17 

Other  soldiers  agreed  that  the  army  needed  a  more  compre- 
hensive approach  to  its  tactics.  While  preparing  an  1884  inspec- 
tion report,  Lieutenant  Colonel  N.  B.  Sweitzer  of  the  Eighth 
Cavalry  drew  a  distinction  between  "maneuver  tactics,"  the 
close-order  drill  movements  that  would  bring  a  unit  to  the  battle- 
field, and  "fighting  tactics,"  the  loose-  formation  operations  that 
it  would  carry  out  in  combat.  Two  years  earlier,  another  inspec- 
tor had  urged  that  officers  give  less  attention  to  linear  formations 
and  more  to  the  ability  of  small  units  to  maneuver  in  double 
columns.  In  1887  Brigadier  General  George  Crook,  the  Civil 
War  veteran  and  Indian  fighter,  declared  that  "a  change  in  the 
tactical  formations  for  attack  by  infantry  troops  has  .  .  .  become 
an  imperative  necessity.  The  present  system  is  obsolete  and 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  forthwith  upon  the  outbreak  of  war, 

."18 

A  number  of  officers  concluded  that  it  was  time  to  discard 
Upton's  assimilated  system,  which  applied  to  all  of  the  arms  of 
the  service,  and  to  refine  the  tactics  of  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  as  distinct  entities.  An  1885  correspondent  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal  flatly  pronounced  the  1874  volumes  "a  fraud.  . 
.  .  We  want  infantry  tactics  for  infantry  and  a  long  rest  after  [the] 
incessant  wrangling  [over  tactics]."  William  E.  Birkhimer  of  the 
Third  Artillery,  a  devoted  student  of  the  history  and  tactics  of  his 


17  Emory  Upton  to  William  T.  Sherman,  January  30,  1880,  Roll  26,  General  Correspondence, 
Sherman  Papers;  "The  Company  Column,"  ANJ,  12,  May  8,  1875,  pp.  616-17.  See  also  Emory 
Upton  to  William  T.  Sherman,  February  2,  1880,  General  Correspondence,  Sherman  Papers; 
"European  and  American  Tactics,"  ANJ.  18,  April  16,  1881,  pp.  770-71;  Russell  F.  Weigley, 
History  of  the  United  States  Army  (Bloomington,  Ind.,  1984),  pp.  276-77;  Ambrose,  Upton  and  the 
Army,  pp.  140-41. 

18  Report  of  Lt.  Col.  N.  B.  Sweitzer,  August  20,  1884,  in  the  Report  of  the  Adjutant  General, 
October  15,  1884,  pp.  235-37,  Roll  47,  AR;  Report  of  Capt.  Edward  Field,  July  26,  1882,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Adjutant  General,  November  3,  1882,  201,  Roll  41,  ibid.;  Report  of  the  Department  of 
the  Platte,  August  27,  1887,  134,  Roll  55. 
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own  arm  of  the  service,  contended  in  1884  that  assimilation  had 
been  detrimental  to  the  artillery.  Four  years  later  another  officer, 
William  H.  Powell  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  advised  abandoning 
the  system.  19 

The  army's  most  senior  officers  agreed  with  their  subordi- 
nates. In  1886  Inspector  General  Absalom  Baird  urged  that  a 
revision  of  the  tactics  was  "much  needed,"  with  "the  instruction 
for  each  arm  of  the  service  .  .  .  treated  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  that  arm  by  itself,  without  regard  to  a  forced  conformi- 
ty to  the  school  of  another  arm,  .  .  .  ."  A  year  later  Lieutenant 
General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  the  commanding  general,  declared 
that  the  army's  fourteen  years  of  experience  with  the  assimilated 
tactics  had  brought  "results  that  can  not  be  regarded  as  entirely 
satisfactory."  He  concluded  that  the  1874  system  had  proven 
unnecessary,  "tending  to  unduly  limit  the  .  .  .  especial  individu- 
ality which  each  arm  should  retain  if  it  is  to  be  employed  to  the 
best  advantage."  Sheridan's  successor,  Major  General  John  M. 
Schofield,  in  1890  expressed  his  hope  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  "the  instruction  of  each  arm  of  the  service  may  be  more 
closely  confined  to  that  which  will  make  the  troops  most  effi- 
cient in  their  own  special  service."20 

The  United  States  Army  began  to  leave  the  Upton  era  in 
January  1888,  when  Secretary  of  War  William  C.  Endicott  autho- 
rized a  board  of  officers  to  review  the  tactics  of  each  of  the  arms 
of  service.  Meeting  first  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  later  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  this  panel  soon  produced  a  series  of  new 


19  "Badger,"  "Then  What  Can  a  Poor  Debbil  Do?,'"  ANJ,  22,  July  4,  1885,  p.  999;  William  E. 
Birkhimer,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Organization.  Administration.  Materiel  and  Tactics  of  the 
Artillery.  United  States  Army  (Washington,  D.C.,  1884),  pp.  vi,  308,  325-30;  William  H.  Powell, 
"New  Tactics  Proposed,"  ANJ.  25,  March  31,  1888,  p.  712.  See  also  "The  United  States  Army," 
p.  113. 

20  Report  of  the  Inspector-General,  October  6,  1886,  112,  Roll  53,  AR;  Report  of  the 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army,  November  1,  1887,  78,  Roll  55,  ibid.;  Report  of  the  Major- 
General  Commanding  the  Army,  October  23,  1890,  52,  Roll  64,  ibid. 
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manuals. 21  The  War  Department  adopted  this  board's  infantry 
tactics  in  October  1891,  and  its  cavalry  and  artillery  volumes  in 
the  following  year.  Unlike  their  predecessors  from  colonial 
times  through  Upton's  day,  these  works  of  the  early  1890s  were 
not  mere  drill  books.  They  were  the  American  army's  first  true 
tactical  manuals,  providing  its  officers  advice  on  how  to  employ 
their  units  in  battle,  on  offense  or  defense.22 

General  Sherman  had  declared  the  assimilated  manuals  of 
Upton  and  his  colleagues  "sufficient  for  my  day  and  generation." 
The  commanding  general's  evaluation  proved  truer  than  he 
knew.  When  William  T.  Sherman  died  in  February  1891,23  the 
assimilated  volumes  served  as  the  army's  official  tactics.  Eight 
months  after  his  death,  the  War  Department  replaced  them.  The 
assimilated  tactics  proved  sufficient  for  General  Sherman's  gen- 
eration, but  not  for  the  one  that  followed  it. 

The  1874  volumes  never  stood  the  test  of  battle,  making  it 
difficult  to  evaluate  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  American 
army's  tactics.  Properly  defined,  they  were  drill  books  rather 
than  tactical  manuals,  a  deficiency  which  Upton  himself  under- 
stood and  intended  to  address.  The  assimilated  volumes  were 
not  a  combined-arms  tactics,  but  they  represented  the  army's 
first  effort  to  treat  all  of  the  arms  as  a  systematic  whole.  Of  the 
three  books,  the  1874  infantry  manual  was  the  most  innovative. 
Like  Upton's  1867  work,  it  tried  to  compensate  attackers  for  the 
advantages  that  sophisticated  entrenchments  and  improved 
weapons  gave  to  defenders.  The  1874  infantry  manual,  with  its 
assimilated  companions,  represented  a  milestone  in  the  United 
States  Army's  transition  from  the  drill  books  of  the  Civil  War  to 
its  first  true  tactical  manuals,  which  it  adopted  in  1891. 


21  Special  Orders  No.  14,  January  1888,  Roll  601,  Records  of  the  Board  on  the  Revision  of 
Tactics.  The  papers  of  this  board  can  be  found  in  ibid.,  Rolls  587-  608.  See  also  the  ANJ  and  ANR 
articles  cited  above  in  notes  15  and  16. 

22  United  States  War  Department,  Infantry  Drill  Regulations  United  States  Army  (New  York, 
1891),  p.  2;  ibid.,  Cavalry  Drill  Regulations  United  States  Army  (Washington,  D.C.,  1891),  p.  2; 
ibid.,  Light  Artillery  Drill  Regulations  United  States  Army  (Washington,  D.C.,  1891),  p.  2. 

23  Heitman,  Historical  Register.  1:  p.  882. 
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Chapter  II 


Joint  Operations 
in  the  Days  of  Empire 

Brian  McAllister  Linn 


Joint  operations  in  America's  Pacific  empire  can  be  said  to  have 
begun  simultaneously  with  the  creation  of  that  empire.  Soldiers  and 
sailors  participated  in  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  and  Guam;  and 
preparations  for  the  commitment  of  ground  forces  to  the  Philippines 
were  made  even  before  the  full  magnitude  of  Dewey's  victory  at 
Manila  Bay  on  1  May  1898  was  known.  For  over  a  decade  after- 
wards, soldiers  from  the  overseas  garrisons  and  Marines  and  sailors 
from  the  U.S.  Navy's  warships  assisted  each  other  in  the  occupation 
and  pacification  of  the  new  territories.  Moreover,  even  as  the  con- 
quest of  this  empire  continued,  both  services  recognized  that  its 
defense  against  external  threats  required  full  and  complete  coopera- 
tion. But  reciprocity  rarely  extended  beyond  the  field  of  action. 
Although  the  necessity  of  cooperation  was  self-evident,  and  although 
the  defense  of  the  Pacific  territories  dominated  U.S.  strategic  thinking 
from  1906  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  neither  the  Army  nor 
the  Navy  as  organizations  proved  capable  of  surmounting  parochial 
interests. 

Even  as  late  as  1910  an  Army  officer  attending  a  conference  at 
the  Naval  War  College  noted  with  some  distress  that  each  service  had 
planned  its  own  version  of  a  Pacific  war  without  bothering  to  consult 
the  other.    In  1913,  during  one  of  the  periodic  war  scares  in  the 


I  wish  to  thank  the  National  Endowment  of  the  Humanities,  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Historical 
Center,  and  the  Military  Studies  Institute  of  Texas  A&M  University  for  providing  research  funding 
for  this  paper. 
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Pacific,  the  Army's  Commanding  General  in  the  Philippines  wired 
"no  orders  [of]  any  kind  contemplate  cooperation.  [The  Army]  does 
not  know  Navy  orders.  Navy  does  not  know  Ours."1  In  1916  the 
head  of  the  Naval  War  College  reported:  "In  the  matter  of  joint  over- 
seas expeditions,  existing  regulations  are  vague,  incomplete  and  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory,  and  could  not  fail  to  result  in  serious  difficul- 
ties, if  not  disaster,  if  put  to  the  test  of  experience."2 

The  test  of  experience  had  been  virtually  all  that  was  available 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  officers  who  embarked  on  the  annexation  of 
Pacific  territories  in  the  "Days  of  Empire";  certainly  they  had  little 
formal  background  in  joint  operations.  The  contemporary  literature 
focused  almost  entirely  upon  the  defense  of  the  North  American  coast 
against  a  hypothetical  European  invader  or  upon  the  transport  and 
landing  of  small  expeditions.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  were  in  the  process  of  transforming  them- 
selves from  small,  personal  constabularies  into  the  technically  orient- 
ed, professional  war  making  organizations  of  World  War  I.  The 
demands  of  imperial  pacification  and  the  external  defense  of  the 
Pacific  possessions,  particularly  the  Philippines,  placed  conflicting 
demands  on  both  services,  requiring  each  to  continue  its  traditional 
police  functions  while  at  the  same  time  preparing  for  a  modern  con- 
ventional war  in  Asia.  Moreover,  pacification  duties  and  external 
defense  required  close  interservice  cooperation,  in  Manila  as  well  as 
in  Washington.  Yet  the  officers  charged  both  with  reconciling  these 
inconsonant  demands  and  with  developing  collaborative  policies 
were  themselves  largely  products  of  the  "old"  parochial  armed  forces. 
Admirals  and  generals  who  had  matured  in  military  organizations 
characterized  by  individual  initiative,  insularity,  small  unit  skills,  and 
partisanship  were  now  required  to  serve  on  coordinating  boards  that 


1  Commanding  General  [CG],  Philippine  Department  [PD]  to  Adj.  Gen.,  19  May  1913,  AGO 
2040609,  Records  ofthe  Adjutant  General  's  Office,  1780-1917,  RG  94,  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration  [NARA].  T.  E.  Merrill  to  Secretary,  Sub.:  Conference,  Naval  War  College, 
1910,  21  November  1910,  Army  War  College  [AWC]  16295-1,  Records  of  the  War  Department 
General  and  Special  Staffs,  RG  165,  NARA. 

2  W.  F.  Clark  to  Chief  of  Staff  [C/S],  Sub.:  Projects  and  Plans  for  National  Defense  and  their 
Development,  2  May  1919,  AWC  8921,  RG  165. 
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were  expected  to  develope  large  unit  broadly  based  plans.  Not  sur- 
prising, joint  operations  in  the  Pacific  between  1898  and  1914  were  a 
source  of  both  experimentation  and  conflict.  3 

During  the  first  major  test  of  American  joint  operations,  the 
Philippine  War  of  1899-1902,  neither  the  organizational  structure  nor 
the  duties  of  either  service  allowed  much  possibility  of  developing  a 
coherent  doctrine.  Military  forces  fell  under  the  authority  of  the 
Major  General  Commanding  the  Division  of  the  Philippines,  who 
was  charged  both  with  establishing  a  colonial  government  and  sup- 
pressing Filipino  resistance.  Sailors  and  Marines  were  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Station,  who  had  to 
devote  much  of  his  attention  to  actual  conflict  with  the  Boxers  and 
potential  conflicts  with  other  imperial  powers  in  the  Far  East. 
Moreover,  throughout  the  Philippine  War  the  senior  commanders  of 
neither  service  could  maintain  a  firm  hand  on  their  own  subordinates, 
much  less  control  officers  from  another  service.  The  great  distances, 
primitive  communications,  and  the  regional  nature  of  warfare  in  the 
Philippines  threw  the  burden  of  pacification  on  Army  captains  and 
Navy  lieutenants  who  often  operated  for  months  without  supervision. 
Sustained  interservice  cooperation  was  further  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  were  assigned  different,  and  occasionally 
contradictory,  missions.  The  Army  faced  the  difficult  task  of  sup- 
pressing the  Filipino  nationalists,  or  insurrectos,  while  following 
President  McKinley's  instructions  to  "improve  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants,  securing  them  peace,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  their 
highest  good."4  The  U.S.  Navy's  mission  in  the  Philippines,  as  sum- 


3  Merrill  L.  Bartlett,  ed.,  Assault  from  the  Sea:  Essays  on  the  History  of  Amphibious  Warfare 
(Annapolis:Naval  Institute  Press,  1983);  Asa  Walker,  "Combined  Maritime  Operations," 
Proceedings  26  (March  1900);  pp.  143-56;  William  F.  Atwater,  "United  States  Army  and  Navy 
Development  of  Joint  Landing  Operations,  1898-1942,"  (Ph.D.diss.,  Duke  University,  1986). 

4  William  MCKinley  to  Elwell  S.  Otis  and  George  Dewey,  8  January  1899,  U.S.  Army,  Adjutant 
General  's  Office,  Correspondence  Relating  to  the  War  with  Spain.  .  .April  15,  1898  to  July  30, 
1902  (Washington:  G.P.O.,  1902),  2:873;  John  M.  Gates,  Schoolbooks  and  Krags:  The  United 
States  Army  in  the  Philippines.  1898-1902  (Westport:  Greenwood  Press,  1973);  Brian  McAllister 
Linn,  The  U.  S.  Army  and  Counterinsurgency  in  the  Philippine  War.  1899-1902  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1989). 
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marized  by  Rear  Admiral  George  Remey,  was  "acting  with  the  Army 
against  insurgents,  transporting  and  convoying  troops,  and  patrolling 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  arms  for  the  insurgents  and  illicit  trading 
with  and  among  the  islands."5  Yet  at  no  level  did  there  exist  a  board 
or  committee,  official  or  otherwise,  to  insure  that  the  plans  and 
deployments  of  the  services  were  in  harmony.  The  Navy  might  act 
with  the  Army  against  the  insurgents,  but  there  was  no  director  to 
insist  that  it  followed  the  same  script. 

Despite  this  absence  of  central  direction,  the  U.S.  Army  and 
U.S.  Navy  cooperated  remarkably  well  in  1899,  when  facing  the  con- 
ventional forces  of  the  Philippine  Republic.  The  ordnance  on  the 
gunboats,  cruisers,  and  monitors  was  the  heaviest  mobile  artillery  in 
the  war,  and  devastated  the  poorly  armed  and  disciplined  Filipino 
forces.  In  addition  the  Navy  provided  launches,  crews,  and  beach 
masters  for  the  numerous  landings  in  the  archipelago,  and  lent  the 
soldiers  automatic  rifles  and  ammunition  for  inland  operations. 
During  the  summer  campaign  to  clear  the  area  south  of  Manila,  the 
Americans  employed  a  highly  effective  combination  of  infantry 
assault  and  naval  supporting  fire  to  break  through  Filipino  field  forti- 
fications. In  the  great  sweep  into  Northern  Luzon  in  the  fall  of  1899, 
warships  provided  heavy  gunfire  at  Lingayen  Gulf  for  the  landings 
which  cut  off  Emilio  Aguinaldo's  army  and  administered  the  coup  de 
grace  to  the  tottering  Philippine  Republic.  The  Navy  also  transported 
Brigadier  General  William  Kobbes'  "hemp  expedition,"  which  cap- 
tured the  trading  ports  in  Southern  Luzon  and  the  Visayas.6  In  sever- 
al cases  service  missions  became  interchangeable.  The  Army  con- 
verted river  steamers  into  quite  effective  gunboats  by  adding  steel 


5  George  Remey  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  28  August  1900,  Subject  File  1766,  Box  469,  Naval 
Records  Collection  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library,  RG  45,  NARA.  Vernon  L. 
Williams,  "The  U.  S.  Navy  in  the  Philippine  Insurrection  and  Subsequent  Native  Unrest,  1898- 
1906,"  (Ph.D.  diss.  Texas  A&M  University,  1985);  William  R.  Braisted,  The  United  States  Navv 
in  the  Pacific.  1897-1909  (Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1958),  pp.  64-74. 

6  Annual  Report  of  the  War  Department,  1:4:316-25,  1:6:322-28;  Williams,  "U.  S.  Navy  in  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,"  pp.  94-183. 
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plates  and  machine  guns  and  light  artillery.  Like  the  Navy's  bigger 
gunboats,  they  then  interdicted  trade,  transported  landing  expeditions, 
and  supplied  isolated  garrisons.  Navy  crews  also  crossed  traditional 
lines,  occasionally  serving  as  highly  mobile  amphibious  infantry  or 
light  artillery  in  conventional  land  operations.7 

The  occupation  of  most  of  the  archipelago,  and  the  consequent 
shift  in  Filipino  resistance  from  conventional  to  guerrilla  warfare  by 
January  1900,  removed  many  of  the  specific  goals  which  had  permit- 
ted large  scale  joint  operations.  The  Army  was  broken  up  into  com- 
panies and  battalions  and  put  to  work  garrisoning  towns  and  restoring 
order  in  the  countryside.  To  assist  the  Army,  the  Navy  made  use  of  a 
fleet  of  gunboats  which  were  initially  allotted  to  a  parent  warship  for 
supplies  and  crew,  but  later  were  assigned  to  stations  or  patrol  areas. 
Bristling  with  weapons,  the  gunboats  could  concentrate  a  terrifying 
amount  of  firepower  on  guerrilla  strongholds.  Together  with  the 
Army's  own  converted  steam  launches,  these  mobile  batteries  carried 
troops  to  isolated  coastal  villages,  protected  garrisons  and  patrols, 
and  ferried  supplies  and  reinforcements  for  extended  raids  into  insur- 
gent territory.  In  general,  joint  operations  were  the  result  of 
impromptu  meetings  between  local  officers  and  gunboat  captains 
which  hammered  out  procedures,  transport,  logistics,  and  fire  sup- 
port. The  most  famous  single  exploit  of  the  Philippine  War,  Brigadier 
General  Frederick  Funston's  capture  of  Emilio  Aguinaldo  in  March 
1901,  was  itself  a  masterful  example  of  joint  operations.  Transported 
by  Commander  Edward  B.  Barry  on  the  USS  Vicksburg  to  Casiguran 
Bay,  Funston  and  a  party  of  Filipino  scouts  marched  inland,  seized 
the  Filipino  president,  and  spirited  him  back  to  Manila.8 

Despite  these  generally  good  relations,  both  services  jealously 
guarded  their  prerogatives  and  bickering  between  Army  garrison 


7  George  F.  Elliott  to  Commander-in-Chief,  U.  S.  Naval  Force,  Asiatic  Station,  12  October  1899, 
Entry  26,  Office  of  the  Commandant,  Reports  Relating  to  Engagements  in  the  Philippines  and 
China,  Records  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  RG  127,  NARA;  S.  S.  Eberle  to  General 
Sunderland,  11  March  1938,  File  6761,  Entry  310,  RG  165;  Martin  J.  Miller,  ed.,  "The  Army's 
Navy,"  Bv  Valor  and  Arms  2  (1976);  pp.  5-24. 

8  Frederick  Funston,  Memories  of  Two  Wars  (New  York:  Scribner's  Sons,  1911),  pp.  384-426; 
Williams,  "U.  S.  Navy  in  the  Philippine  Insurrection,"  pp.  55,  137-  48,  212-17. 
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commanders  and  Navy  gunboat  captains  was  common.  The  blockade 
especially  created  friction.  Army  occupation  authorities  complained 
that  patrol  vessels  harassed  peaceful  Filipino  traders,  thus  alienating 
the  population  and  retarding  pacification.  On  Leyte  the  Army  com- 
mander became  so  irate  at  the  Navy's  cavalier  disregard  of  his  trade 
licenses  that  he  threatened  to  open  fire  on  any  gunboat  that 
approached  the  island.  Perhaps  jealous  of  the  relative  lack  of  publici- 
ty accorded  the  Navy  in  the  Philippines,  Lieutenant  Albert  P.  Niblack 
complained  that  "in  joint  operations  we  are  regarded  simply  as  a  con- 
venient accessory"  and  that  "it  is  all  but  impossible  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate."9 

Echoing  his  criticism,  Marine  Captain  Dion  Williams  bluntly 
declared  "the  so-called  co-operation  of  the  Navy  and  Army  is 
myth."10  Probably  the  most  strident  declaration  of  service  primacy 
was  made  by  Admiral  Dewey,  who  claimed  that  the  entire  U.S.  Army 
military  effort  was  unnecessary;  had  he  had  5,000  Marines  at  Manila 
Bay  in  1898,  "there  would  have  been  no  insurrection."11  At  Iloilo 
and  Cebu  City,  Army  officers  were  outraged  when  the  Navy's  prema- 
ture and  unannounced  landings  threw  their  occupation  plans  into  dis- 
array. Lieutenant  Niblack  responded  that  it  was  "difficult  to  feel  suf- 
ficiently apologetic"  because  Navy  initiative  and  skill  had  shown  up 
the  soldiers;  such  embarrassments  would  "always  occur  when  one 
well  organized  body  meets  one  not  so  well  organized."12  The  weak- 
nesses of  this  improvised  approach  to  combined  operations  were  dra- 
matically demonstrated  in  the  Samar  campaign  of  1901-1902.  The 
unprecedented  size  of  the  American  land  and  sea  effort  rendered  such 


9  Albert  P.  Niblack,  "The  Taking  of  Ilo  Ilo,"  Proceedings  25  (October  1899),  p.  606;  Arthur 
Murray  to  Adj.  Gen.,  Department  of  the  Visayas,  2  April  1900,  Box  32,  Henry  T.  Allen  Papers, 
Manuscripts  Division,  Library  of  Congress. 

10  Dion  Williams,  "The  Defense  of  our  new  Naval  Stations,"  Proceedings  28  (June  1902),  p.  185. 

11  George  Dewey  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  14  January  1909,  Box  3,  William  F.  Fullam  Papers, 
Manuscripts  Division,  Library  of  Congress. 

12  Niblack,  "Taking  of  Ilo  Ilo,"  606.  Williams,  "U.  S.  Navy  in  the  Philippine  Insurrection,"  pp.  55, 
137-48. 
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extemporized  methods  impossible  and  required  instead  a  coherent 
doctrine  or  a  firm  central  direction.  Since  United  States  forces  lacked 
an  applicable  canon,  the  burden  fell  on  the  incapable  Army  comman- 
der, Brigadier  General  Jacob  H.  Smith,  and  the  resultant  campaign 
was  chaotic,  with  soldiers,  sailors,  and  Marines  each  developing  and 
implementing  their  own  policies.  Sometimes  the  results  were  simply 
delay,  frustration,  and  increased  suffering  for  the  population,  but  in 
other  instances  they  were  disastrous,  with  American  ships  shelling 
pro-American  Filipinos  and  with  Marines  dying  abandoned  in  the 
mountains.13 

Ironically,  these  manifest  problems  did  not  induce  either  service 
to  study  its  Philippine  War  experience  for  guidelines  for  joint  opera- 
tions or  for  interservice  collaboration.  This  inattention  persisted  even 
after  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  "for  the  purpos- 
es of  conferring  upon,  discussing,  and  reaching  common  conclusions 
regarding  all  matters  calling  for  the  cooperation  of  the  two 
Services."14  In  one  glaring  example,  the  planning  for  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  naval  base  at  Subic  Bay,  William  Braisted  concluded  that 
"naval  officers  in  general  studied  the  naval  base  problem  without  any 
apparent  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Army.  No  authority  at  the 
War  Department  was  consulted  regarding  the  practicability  of  defend- 
ing the  bay  during  the  absence  of  the  fleet,  though  naval  officers  did 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  base  could  be  made  impregnable  against 
a  land  as  well  as  against  a  sea  attack."  15 

For  their  part,  Army  officers  on  the  Joint  Board  were  curiously 
silent  about  their  mistrust  of  the  Navy's  plans.  Not  till  after  Congress 
had  voted  the  necessary  monies  did  objections  from  soldiers  in  the 


13  Brian  McAllister  Linn,  "We  Will  Go  Heavily  Armed:  The  Marines'  Small  War  on  Samar,  1901- 
1902,"  in  William  R.  Roberts  and  Jack  Sweetman,  eds.,  New  Interpretations  in  Naval  History: 
Selected  Papers  from  the  Ninth  Naval  History  Symposium,  (Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press, 
1991),  pp.  273-92. 

14  Secretary  of  War,  General  Order  107,  17  July  1903,  Box  1,  Entry  284,  RG  165. 

15  Braisted,  U.  S.  Navy  in  Pacific,  121.  Ronald  Spector,  Admiral  of  the  New  Empire:  The  Life 
and  Career  of  George  Dewey  (Columbia:  University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1988),  pp.  165-70. 
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Philippines  -  that  Subic  was  vulnerable  to  land  attack  -  force  a  cancel- 
lation of  the  project.  A  furious  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
demanded  to  know  how  a  board  supposedly  created  to  solve  interser- 
vice  problems  could  fall  prey  to  "such  vacillation  and  one-sided  con- 
sideration as  has  been  shown  in  the  treatment  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
experts  of  the  Philippine  problem."16  The  inability  of  the  Joint  Board 
to  reconcile  parochial  service  considerations  may  indicate  that  the 
early  impact  of  the  turn-of-the-century  military  reform  movement 
was  less  than  has  been  assumed.  Both  contemporaries  and  later  his- 
torians agree  that  one  of  the  major  contributions  of  the  post  Spanish- 
American  War  reform  movement  was  the  establishment  of  high  level 
bureaucratic  and  administrative  organizations  charged  with  preparing 
the  nation's  armed  forces  for  modern  war.  But  despite  their  corporate 
appearance  and  avowed  commitment  to  analytical  decision  making, 
the  General  Staff  and  Joint  Board  often  reverted  to  the  personal,  intu- 
itive expedients  of  the  pre-reform  staffs. 

Thus  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  in  the  Pacific  territories 
the  relations  between  the  services  perpetuated  the  19th  century's  "Old 
Army"  and  "Old  Navy"  emphasis  on  personal  contacts  and  unofficial 
arrangements.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  despite  the  problems  encountered 
on  Samar,  command  relations  in  the  archipelago's  brushfire  wars 
after  1902  continued  the  Philippine  War's  familiar  pattern  of  extem- 
porized task-oriented  cooperation.  While  the  Army  suppressed 
rebels,  bandits,  and  religious  sectarians,  the  Navy  established  block- 
ades, transported  troops,  provided  additional  firepower,  and  set  up 
floating  supply  depots.  Typically,  arrangements  between  officers 
consisted  of  informal  discussions,  hasty  planning,  and  speedy  execu- 
tion. 

Such  improvisation  allowed  for  the  immediate  use  of  local  intel- 
ligence and  exploited  the  Americans'  advantages  in  mobility,  train- 
ing, firepower,  and  logistics.  It  may  be  that  the  very  success  of  these 
operations  ensured  the  continuation  of  the  utilitarian  approach  to 


1"    Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Secretary  of  War,  11  February  1908,  Roll  6,  National  Archives 
Microcopy  Ml 421. 
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campaigning.  Recognizing  that  each  opponent  was  different  and  that 
adaptability  and  flexibility  were  essential,  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the 
immediate  area  together  devised  methods  sufficient  to  defeat  their 
poorly  armed  opponents;  however,  they  seldom  sought  to  pass  on 
their  discoveries  to  colleagues  and  successors.  Nor  should  it  be  sur- 
prising that  the  cooperation  that  characterized  field  operations  broke 
down  in  situations  requiring  intensive  mutual  planning  or  coordina- 
tion as,  for  example,  in  the  creation  of  agencies  for  the  common 
defense  of  the  Philippines.  Both  services  helped  to  sabotage  common 
maneuvers  that  might  have  evaluated  both  the  efficiency  of  the  shore 
defenses  and  the  fleet's  tactical  ability.  In  a  remarkable  example  of 
poor  service  cooperation,  when  the  Army  wished  to  test  the 
Corregidor  defenses  with  simulated  landings,  it  had  to  find  its  own 
boats  and  provide  its  own  amphibious  landing  force.17 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  example  of  this  reciprocal  chauvin- 
ism was  the  treatment  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Advanced  Base  Force,  the 
forerunner  of  the  Corps'  amphibious  warfare  mission.  This  organiza- 
tion, stationed  at  Olongapo,  was  a  product  of  the  General  Board's 
insistence  that  the  U.S.  Navy  must  be  ready  to  seize  and  protect  a 
naval  base  on  the  Asian  mainland  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  Far  East. 
American  military  authorities  in  the  Pacific,  however,  continually 
questioned  both  the  need  and  the  capability  of  the  Advanced  Base 
Force.  After  1903,  successive  Asiatic  Fleet  commanders  urged  that 
the  contingent  be  reduced,  citing  both  the  squalid  housing  conditions 
in  the  archipelago  and  the  unlikelihood  that  the  troops  would  ever  be 
deployed.  Moreover,  Marine  officers  at  Olongapo  mistrusted  the 
Advanced  Base  Force's  motley  collection  of  outdated  and  impractical 
material.  Not  only  did  the  naval  guns  lack  the  carriages  and  fire  con- 
trol mechanisms  necessary  for  land  operations,  but  during  the  1909 
exercise  one  of  them  exploded,  killing  or  injuring  its  crew  and 
demoralizing  the  rest  of  the  force.  Soldiers  looked  with  a  jealous  eye 
on  any  attempt  to  make  Marines  the  ground  forces  of  future  overseas 


17  Johnson  Hagood  to  CG,  PD,  Sub.:  Coast  Defense  Maneuvers,  1914,  29  May  1914,  AWC  4853- 
60,  RG  165;  J.  Franklin  Bell  to  Adj.  Gen.,  Sub.:  Joint  Maneuvers  between  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
the  Philippine  Department,  24  September  1913,  AGO  2093652,  RG  94. 
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wars.  Therefore,  successive  Army  commanders  urged  the  Advanced 
Base  Force's  equipment  be  available  not  only  for  offensives  in  Asia, 
but  for  the  defense  of  the  archipelago,  a  position  with  which  some 
local  naval  officers  agreed:  during  a  war  scare  in  1904  the  local  naval 
commander  offered  the  guns  to  the  Army. 

As  a  further  exacerbation,  the  Advanced  Base  Force's  exercises 
consisted  chiefly  of  placing  guns  at  Subic  Bay,  the  very  spot  where 
the  Army  was  busily  constructing  permanent  fortifications.  Not  with- 
out reason  did  Army  officers  suspect  the  Navy  of  planning  to  use  the 
Marine  Corps  less  far  offensive  operations  in  Asia  than  to  defend 
naval  stations  in  the  Philippines.  In  1903  and  in  1907,  as  part  of  the 
preparations  for  possible  war  with  Japan,  the  Advanced  Base  Force's 
guns  were  mounted  "as  a  temporary  protection  to  [Subic]  bay  from  a 
sea  attack."18  In  the  1907  exercises,  four  Marine  companies  placed 
twenty  six-inch  guns  and  a  number  of  lesser  pieces  on  Grande  Island. 
When  they  were  withdrawn  in  November,  the  guns  were  left  under  a 
small  caretaker  guard,  impelling  the  commander  in  Luzon  to  ask  if 
the  Advanced  Base  Force  now  represented  a  permanent  Marine  post 
and  whether  Marines  or  soldiers  were  responsible  for  Subic  Bay's 
land  defenses. 

The  guns  were  withdrawn  when  the  fortifications  were  complet- 
ed, but  in  1909  another  war  scare  led  to  their  redeployment.  This 
time,  Major  General  William  P.  Duvall,  Commanding  General  of  the 
Philippines  Division,  excoriated  the  whole  project:  the  Advance  Base 
Force's  converted  six-inch  ship's  guns  were  not  only  poorly 
emplaced,  but  were  far  too  light  to  damage  enemy  warships.  Duvall 
wanted  them  transferred  to  Corregidor  where  they  could  provide  vital 
cover  against  an  enemy  landing.  Even  more  disturbing  were  the 
strategic  implications  of  the  exercise.  Duvall  pointed  out  that  if  the 
United  States  was  on  the  offensive  in  the  Pacific,  it  did  not  matter 
whether  the  guns  were  stored  at  Corregidor  or  Olongapo.   But  in  the 


18    Fred  C.  Ans worth  to  CG,  PD,  6  July  1907,  AGO  1260092,  RG  94.    G.B.  405,  1  November 
1903,  General  Records  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  1798-1947,  RG  80  NARA. 
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far  more  likely  event  that  the  Americans  were  on  the  defensive,  it 
was  vital  that  all  available  ordnance  be  "at  the  place  where  the 
defense  is  to  be  made,"  that  is  Manila  Bay.  The  continued  mainte- 
nance of  the  Advanced  Base  Force  at  Olongapo  on  Subic  Bay,  which 
army  exercises  had  demonstrated  was  indefensible,  was  clearly  an 
invitation  to  disaster.  At  best,  Olongapo  would  fall  in  a  few  days;  at 
worst,  vital  Army  forces  would  be  siphoned  off  to  aid  the  Marines, 
imperilling  the  Manila  Bay  defenses,  already  weakened  by  the 
Navy's  refusal  to  store  the  guns  at  Corregidor.  To  Duvall,  it  was  out- 
rageous that  the  Navy  would  jeopardize  the  Army's  faint  hopes  of 
holding  Manila  Bay  in  order  to  pursue  the  chimera  of  defending 
Subic  Bay.19 

Duvall's  efforts  resulted  in  partial  victory.  On  16  June  1911, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Leonard  Wood  confirmed  the  decision  of  the 
Joint  Board,  declaring  that  "the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  should  contemplate  first  of  all  the  defense  of  Corregidor 
Island  until  the  arrival  of  a  relieving  fleet."20  The  Army  commander 
in  the  Philippines  was  enjoined  to  hold  all  his  forces  ready  to  defend 
Manila  Bay  and  by  no  means  to  allow  them  to  be  drained  away  to 
protect  other  areas.  But  in  point  of  fact,  this  apparent  reconciliation 
represented  the  triumph  of  the  old  insular,  service-oriented  view- 
points associated  with  the  pre-reform  armed  forces.  Faced  with  obdu- 
rate Army  and  Navy  demands,  the  organizations  designated  to  facili- 
tate interservice  cooperation  in  effect  adopted  a  contradictory,  impos- 
sible compromise.  Rather  than  subordinate  its  fleet  to  defense  of  the 
archipelago,  the  Navy  General  Board  abandoned  its  plans  for  a  forti- 
fied Philippines  naval  base  and  decided  instead  to  fall  back  on  the 
naval  fiefdom  of  Guam.  Citing  the  danger  that  the  Advanced  Base 
Force's  equipment  would  be  appropriated  by  the  Army  in  case  of 


19  William  P.  Duvall  to  Adj,  Gen.,  Sub.:  Mounting  of  guns  at  Olongapo,  9  March  1910,  AGO 
1645564,  RG  94;  Eli  K.  Cole  to  Brigadier  General  Commandant,  20  November  1907,  File  10190-2, 
Series  17,  RG  127;  Report  of  the  Joint  Board  in  the  Matter  of  the  Establishment  of  a  Naval  Station 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  8  November  1909,  Roll  6,  Ml 421;  General  Staff  Memo  to  C/S,  Sub.: 
Defensive  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  Manila  Bay,  P.I.,  in  the  event  of  war,  18  February 
1911,  Chief  of  Staff  [C/S]  6235,  RG  165. 

20  Leonard  Wood,  Memorandum  for  General  Witherspoon,  Sub.:  Policy  relative  to  the  defense  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  16  June  1911,  C/S  6991,  RG  165. 
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attack,  the  Navy  withdrew  it  in  1913.  Nevertheless,  for  the  next  three 
decades  the  War  Department  maintained  its  orders  that  soldiers  in  the 
islands  hold  Corregidor  until  a  naval  relieving  force  arrived,  although 
the  Navy  planned  for  a  slow,  methodical  campaign  that  made  the 
relief  of  Manila  a  distinctly  secondary  objective.  21 

The  Joint  Board's  failure  to  resolve  the  problems  of  Pacific 
defense  led  to  a  return  to  an  earlier,  informal,  and  personal  level  of 
cooperative  planning  in  the  Philippines.  Increasingly,  Army  planners 
requested  the  advice  of  naval  officers  in  developing  plans  for  the 
deployment  of  local  forces.  In  1915,  Brigadier  General  Hunter 
Liggett  headed  an  Army  board  to  study  the  defense  of  the  archipel- 
ago. Apparently  at  Liggett's  request,  the  Asiatic  Fleet  detached 
Commander  E.  S.  Kellog  who  accompanied  the  Army  officers  and 
provided  them  with  advice  on  amphibious  landings,  naval  gunfire, 
and  transporting  troops.22  Perhaps  as  a  result  of  Kellog's  assistance, 
the  Liggett  Board  recommended:  "As  there  is  an  important  field  for 
joint  action  between  the  land  and  naval  forces  in  the  Philippines,  and 
as  the  prospects  of  success  will  depend  upon  intelligent  cooperation 
between  the  officers  of  the  two  services,  it  is  believed  that  great 
advantages  would  result  from  some  agency  designed  to  bring  Army 
and  Navy  officers  together  for  the  joint  study  of  the  local  military 
program."23  Following  this  advice,  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
Philippines  Division  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Asiatic 
Fleet  formed  an  Army-Navy  board  to  discuss  interservice  cooperation 
and  information.24   By  1916,  a  system  for  joint  planning  and  opera- 


21  Edward  S.  Miller,  War  Plan  ORANGE:  The  U.S.  Strategy  to  Defeat  Japan.  1897-1945 
(Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1991);  Louis  Morton,  "War  Plan  Orange:  Evolution  of  a 
Strategy,"  World  Politics  1 1  (January  1959),  pp.  220-50. 

22  E.  S.  Kellog,  Notes  on  the  Defenses  of  Manila,  30  June  1915,  G.B.  403,  File  403-1915,  Box  12, 
RG80. 

2^  Proceedings  of  a  Board  of  Officers  convened  by  Memorandum  Order,  Headquarters  Philippine 
Department,  Dated  Jan.  11,  1915.  To  report  upon  various  questions  affecting  the  Coast  Defenses  of 
Manila  Bay  and  the  Mobile  Forces  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  29  May  1915,  AWC  4853-54,  RG  165. 

24  Thomas  H.  Barry  to  Adj.  Gen.,  17  March  1916,  AGO  2393752,  RG  94. 
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tions  had  emerged  in  the  Philippines,  but  it  was  an  organization  that 
owed  its  existence  to  the  initiative  of  local  officers  who  had  stepped 
in  to  fill  the  void  left  by  Washington. 

Perhaps  it  is  now  clear  from  this  overview  that  joint  operations 
in  the  American  empire  in  the  Pacific  prior  to  World  War  I  were 
embedded  in  the  methods  and  attitudes  developed  in  the  "Old  Army" 
and  "Old  Navy."  Despite  the  hopes  of  military  reformers,  service 
perceptions  remained  focused  on  the  practical  resolution  of  specific 
problems  and  failed  to  develope  interservice  agencies  to  reconcile 
essential  conflicts.  Interpersonal  connections,  expedience,  intuition, 
and  partisanship  determined  each  service's  response  to  the  complica- 
tions of  empire.  For  the  most  part,  such  extemporized  methods  were 
effective  against  the  disorganized,  fragmented,  and  diverse  opposition 
the  Americans  faced;  and  only  rarely,  as  on  Samar,  did  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  campaign  and  the  personal  failings  of  key  officers 
render  the  old  informal  methods  impracticable.  But  another,  and 
more  ironic,  reason  for  the  continuation  of  "old"  methods  was  that 
the  new  high  level  executive  boards  charged  with  joint  planning, 
coordination,  and  preparation  were  themselves  subject  to  factions, 
visceral  planning,  and  egotism.  Indeed,  these  organizations  proved 
no  more  capable  than  the  old  informal  networks  of  resolving  the 
major  dilemmas  of  combined  service  planning.  In  effect,  the  Army 
and  Navy  Joint  Board  in  Washington  resolved  the  question  of  Pacific 
defense  by  sweeping  it  under  the  table,  thus  forcing  Philippine  com- 
manders to  create  their  own  joint  board.  Such  informal  mechanisms 
would  continue  to  play  a  significant,  if  largely  unexplored,  role  in 
American  defense  in  the  Pacific. 
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or  almost  two  and  a  half  years,  from  14  December  1914 
to  6  April  1917,  the  German  gunboat  S.M.S.  Cormoran  was 
interned  at  Guam  and  rode  at  anchor  in  San  Luis  de  Apra 
Harbor.  When  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany,  on  7 
April  1917,  Guam  Governor  Captain  Roy  C.  Smith,  USN, 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  ship,  but  Korvetten-kapitan 
Adalbert  Zuckschwerdt  chose  instead  to  scuttle  her.  The  entire 
adventure  is  one  of  history's  interesting,  but  largely  forgotten, 
footnotes.  What  was  the  Cormoran  doing  in  Apra  Harbor?  Why 
did  the  ship  come  in  the  first  place?  How  did  the  Germans  and 
Americans  get  along  with  one  another  at  Guam?  What  were  the 
colonial  power  relations  like  in  Micronesia?  Looking  back  on  the 
event  now,  re-examining  the  available  records,  and  considering 
something  of  the  temper  of  the  times  in  the  Marianas  during 
the  waning  days  of  the  German  colonial  period,  these  and 
attending  questions  might  be  answered,  and  some  new  light 
might  be  shed  upon  the  events  surrounding  the  demise  of  the 
Cormoran.  and  the  relations  between  the  Germans  and 
Americans  in  the  far-Pacific  outpost  of  Guam  in  the  early  years 
of  the  20th  century. 
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The  story  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century. 
Germany  was  a  late-comer  in  achieving  her  national  unity  and  in 
joining  the  family  of  sovereign  nations  of  Europe,  and  she  was 
also  a  late-comer  in  entering  the  field  of  expansion  in  colonial 
activity  and  initiative.  The  imperialistic  movement  of  the  19th 
century  found  her  a  somewhat  tardy  participant,  handicapped  by 
youth  and  inexperience,  and  with  most  of  the  desireable  land 
overseas  already  occupied  by  other  colonial  powers.  The  free 
city  of  Hamburg,  however,  had  long  been  identified  with  the 
world's  great  oceans  because  of  its  trade,  and  in  1854  the 
Hamburg  firm  of  Johann  C.  Godeffroy  and  Sohn  began  its  trad- 
ing in  the  Pacific  with  Samoa  as  its  center  of  operations. 

By  1859,  Godeffroy  monopolized  all  Samoan  trade  and 
began  to  spread  to  other  Pacific  places.  New  Britain  was  added 
to  the  sphere  of  the  firm's  commerce  in  1871,  and  the  traffic  in 
copra  and  its  by-products  was  organized  on  a  vast  scale.  Trade  in 
cocoa,  coffee,  and  sugar  was  also  included  and  became  lucrative. 
With  its  headquarters  in  Apia,  Samoa,  the  firm's  activities 
ranged  from  Valparaiso,  Chile,  to  Cochin,  China.  By  the  time  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1879  its  trade  was  tremendous,  and 
Godeffroy  controlled  stations  all  over  the  Pacific. 

Another  German  firm  of  prominence  in  the  Pacific  at  the 
time  was  that  of  Hernsheim  and  Company,  which  established 
trade  and  acquired  lands  in  New  Britain  in  1875;  it  made  its 
headquarters  at  White  Bay  on  the  island  of  Matupi.  These  islands 
became  valuable  as  a  source  of  supply  of  workers  on  the 
German  plantations  in  Samoa,  whose  organization  and  trans- 
portation the  firm  of  Hernsheim  and  Company  superintended. 
Hernsheim  also  extended  its  business  later  to  the  Caroline 
Islands  where  it  developed  interests  in  copra.  These  two  firms 
were  forerunners  of  many  powerful  German  business  houses 
throughout  the  south  seas. 

In  1879  Germany  signed  an  agreement  for  trade  and  friend- 
ship with  Samoa.  A  protectorate  was  established  in  New  Guinea 
in  1884,  with  its  headquarters  located  at  Herbertschoehe  near 
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the  present-day  site  of  Kokopo  in  Rabaul.  The  German  copra- 
traders  next  established  a  protectorate  over  the  Spanish-claimed 
Marshall  Islands  in  1884.  The  Germans  then  pushed  vigorously 
into  the  Spanish  Carolines.  Madrid  protested,  and  Chancellor 
Bismarck  had  the  matter  referred  to  Rome  for  mediation.  Pope 
Leo  XIII,  in  1885,  ajudged  that  Spain's  claim  was  valid,  but 
that  Germany  could  have  trading  rights  and  coaling  stations 
throughout  Micronesia.  In  1897,  German  troops  were  landed  at 
Kiao-Chau  on  the  Shantung  Peninsula,  and  in  the  following  year 
a  lease  agreement  was  signed  with  the  Chinese  and  a  colony 
was  established  at  Tsingtao.  By  this  time  the  Spanish  Empire 
was  rapidly  waning,  and  following  her  defeat  by  the  Americans 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898,  Spain  sold  all  of  her 
Pacific  colonies  to  Germany  in  1899.1 

The  German  Governor  for  the  Pacific  was  resident  at 
Herbertschoehe  in  New  Guinea,  but  the  supply  and  patrol  ships 
for  the  support  of  the  island  colonies  operated  out  of  Tsingtao 
where  there  were  repair  and  dry-dock  facilities.  In  the  course  of 
their  Pacific  patrols,  the  German  cruisers  routinely  stopped  at 
Guam  to  reprovision  and  socialize.  The  captains  and  crews  were 
well-known  to  the  American  naval  authorities. 

The  German  economic  thrust  in  the  Pacific  was  in  agricul- 
tural development  and  copra  production.  Copra,  the  dried  meat 
of  the  coconut,  was  then  known  in  the  region  as  "Micronesian 
gold."  The  Japanese,  however,  also  pursued  various  trading 
interests  in  Micronesia,  including  copra,  shells,  and  beche  de 
mer,  which  were  dried  sea-cucumbers,  in  demand  as  a  popular 
oriental  food.  Numerous  small  Japanese  trading  firms,  known  as 
"mini-shosha,"  had  been  operating  throughout  the  Carolines, 
unhampered  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  since  the  1860s;  these 
inevitably  interfered  with  German  commercial  designs  for  the 


1  Mary  Evelyn  Townsend,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Germany's  Colonial  Empire.  (New  York:  Howard 
Fertig,  Inc.,  1966),  pp.44-50. 
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islands.  Hence,  the  German  colonial  policy  was  to  discourage 
all  foreign  business  interests.  This  naturally  caused  trouble,  not 
only  between  Berlin  and  Tokyo,  but  with  the  Americans  as  well. 
The  latter  had  some  minor  trading  interests  in  the  region,  but 
were  concerned  primarily  with  maintaining  access  to  Guam  and 
their  newly  acquired  colony  in  the  Philippines.2 

Guam  Governor  Seaton  Schroeder  promoted  a  policy  of 
friendliness  and  cooperation  with  the  officials  at  the  German 
adminstrative  center  at  nearby  Saipan  in  the  northern  Mariana 
Islands.  In  1902,  the  German  "bizirksamtmann"3  from  Saipan, 
Georg  A.  Fritz,  made  an  official  visit  to  Guam  and  was  given  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  island.4  Undoubtedly,  Fritz  was  able  to 
observe  American  naval  strength  on  Guam,  and  prepare  some 
sort  of  intelligence  report  for  his  government  as  a  result  of  the 
trip.  But  he  also  learned  first  hand  of  the  Americans'  desire  to 
keep  the  peace.  In  the  following  year  the  German  gunboat 
Cormoran  made  its  first  visit  of  two  days  to  Guam,  and  medical 
assistance  was  provided  to  German  nationals  at  the  tiny  naval 
hospital.5 

But  difficulties  over  free  trade  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Americans  persisted.  John  V.  Milander,  a  naturalized  American 
of  Swedish  birth  who  was  a  copra  trader  with  planatations  in 
the  eastern  Carolines,  was  refused  trading  rights  in  Micronesia 
by  the  Germans.  His  protests  to  the  Guam  Governor  were  vigor- 
ous but  fruitless;  the  Americans  chose  to  sacrifice  such  small 
traders'  rights  for  free  trade  in  the  name  of  peaceful  island  rela- 
tions. 


2  Ibid. 

3  Translates  from  the  German  as  District  Officer  in  the  colonial  service. 

4  Timothy  P.  Maga,  Defending  Paradise:  The  U.S.  and  Guam.  1898-1950.  (New  York:  Garland 
Press,  1988). 

5  Herber  T.  Ward,  The  Flight  of  the  Cormoran.  (New  York:  Vantage  Press,  1970). 
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The  German  colonials  and  administrators  in  Micronesia 
were  supplied  in  the  early  years  of  their  tenure  by  the  Petersen 
Trading  Group  of  Australia.6  They  also  did  considerable  busi- 
ness with  the  small  Japanese  suppliers  out  of  convenience  and 
necessity.  But,  by  1905,  this  situation  began  to  change  with  the 
introduction  of  a  modernization  program  by  the  German  authori- 
ties. At  the  German  centers  in  Pohnpei,  Jaluit,  and  Saipan,  vari- 
ous public  works,  harbor  facilities,  government  buildings,  and 
offices  were  constructed,  and  a  first  class  cable  station  was 
established  at  Yap.  These  developments  brought  determined 
reaction  from  the  Japanese,  who  increased  their  commercial 
efforts  in  the  islands  inspite  of  German  harassment.  Tensions 
between  Japan  and  Germany  increased  in  Micronesia.  German 
gunboats  visited  the  islands  frequently  to  shake-down  the 
native  populations  who  were  being  supplied  with  guns  and 
ammunition  by  Japanese  traders.  Following  a  large  native  upris- 
ing against  the  Germans  at  Pohnpei  during  which  the  "bizirk- 
samtmann,"  Gustav  Boeder,  was  killed  and  in  which  Japanese 
intrigue  was  said  to  have  existed,  Japan  was  excluded  entirely 
from  doing  business  in  the  German  islands.7 

A  steadily  weakening  German  position  due  to  the  remote- 
ness of  the  islands,  plus  the  hinderance  caused  by  typhoons, 
droughts,  and  pestiferous  insects  which  impeded  their  agricul- 
tural development,  caused  the  German  colonial  office  to  become 
acutely  aware  of  its  vulnerability;  hence  in  1912  it  announced 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base  at  Jaluit  in  the 
Marshall  Islands.  The  Americans  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  all 
these  events,  and  the  State  Department  issued  a  memorandum  to 
Berlin  and  Tokyo  calling  for  cool  heads.8  During  these  years 


6  Maga,  op.cit. 

7  Paul  Carano  and  Pedro  C.  Sanchez,  A  Complete  History  of  Guam,  (Rutland,  Vt.:  Chas.  E.  Tuttle 
and  Sons,  1964). 

°  Maga,  op.cit. 
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German  gunboats  continued  to  call  at  Guam  for  reprovisioning 
and  coal.  The  Germans  were  also  watching  out  that  the 
Americans  would  not  move  to  exploit  the  deteriorating  relations 
between  them  and  the  Japanese  in  the  region. 

The  situation  between  the  Americans  and  the  Germans  at 
Guam  thus  remained  a  bit  tenuous,  often  more  correct  than 
cordial  but  consistantly  friendly.  Deliberate  attempts  by  the 
German  naval  officiers  to  lower,  or  forget  altogether,  their  coal- 
ing bills  at  Guam  were  ignored  by  the  American  naval  govern- 
ment in  the  interest  of  continuing  good  relations.  In  May  1913, 
the  naval  authorities  indicated  that  American  goodwill  required 
some  reciprocation,  and  presented  the  captain  of  the  then  visit- 
ing Cormoran  with  a  bill  for  several  thousand  dollars  which  he 
could  not  pay.  The  matter  was  settled  quickly  in  Washington, 
however,  when  the  German  ambassador  personally  delivered 
the  money  to  Secretary  of  State  William  Jennings  Bryan;  he  also 
said  that  good  German-American  relations  in  the  Pacific  were 
important  to  Berlin.9 

On  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  the  major 
Pacific  colonial  powers  of  America,  Japan,  and  Germany,  were 
cautious  and  suspicious  of  one  another.  Washington,  Tokyo,  and 
Berlin  regarded  these  tensions  as  minor  problems,  but  through  it 
all  the  local  administrators  and  their  superiors  were  faced  with 
the  dilemma  of  promoting  continued  development  with  limited 
resources,  and  a  hope  of  maintaining  peace. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century, 
Germany  found  herself  faced  with  another  colonial  problem 
besides  the  natural  and  environmental  difficulties  she  experi- 
enced in  Micronesia:  namely,  the  attracting  and  holding  of 
colonists.  People  simply  did  not  want  to  relocate  to  the  many 


9    Charles  Burdick,  The  Frustrated  Raider.  (Edwardsville:  Southern  Illinois  University  Press, 
1979);  hereafter  Ward  will  be  cited  as  Flight  and  Burdick  as  Raider. 
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small  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Quite  a  number  who  came  from 
Europe  did  not  stay  long;  they  relocated  to  Africa,  returned  to 
Germany,  or,  in  some  cases,  moved  elsewhere.  One  of  this  lat- 
ter group  was  Hermann  von  Costenoble,  an  early  settler  at 
Saipan  who,  after  a  brief  effort  at  copra  trading  under  the 
German  administration,  emigrated  to  Guam  in  1904  and  settled 
permanently  with  his  wife  and  family  of  ten  children. 
Eventually,  with  hard  work  and  the  steady  support  of  his  fami- 
ly, von  Costenoble  became  a  prominent  and  respected  Guam 
resident  with  a  business  base  of  a  truck  farm,  retail  stores,  and 
occasional  government  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 
His  ranch  and  homestead  on  Guam  were  located  at  Almanlago 
near  the  Atantano  bridge  in  lower  Piti.10 

Since  Germany  continued  to  grow  in  strength  as  a  world 
power  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century,  and  since  Guam 
after  1898  was  a  lone  American  outpost  in  what  was  regarded 
as  a  "German  lake,"  Washington  increased  the  size  of  the 
Marine  garrison  at  Guam.  Attention  was  also  given  to  the 
island's  defenses,  with  the  assignment  of  Captain  Earl  H. 
Ellis,  USMC,  in  early  1914  to  undertake  a  special  study.  His 
report,  "A  Military  Reconnaissance  of  the  Island  of  Guam," 
was  submitted  to  the  governor  in  May  1915  some  nine  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  Captain  Ellis,  however,  in 
his  report  cited  the  Japanese  as  a  greater  potential  threat  to 
Guam  than  the  Germans.11 

As  international  tensions  increased,  so  did  the  German  and 
American  contact  and  intrigue  at  Guam.  There  were  suspi- 
cions of  spying,  and  Hermann  von  Costenoble  was  considered  a 
prime  suspect  by  the  American  military  authorities.  There  was 
circumstantial  evidence   for  this.  It  was  customary  when  a 


!"    William  L.  Wuerch,  "Maxwell  vs.  Zuckschwerdt;  A  Footnote    to  the  'Cormoran',"  Guam 
Panorama.  v.6,n.l6,  14  Jan.  1983,  p.4ff. 
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German  ship  came  to  port,  for  von  Costenoble  to  throw  a  party 
for  the  officers  at  his  home.  One  of  the  first  of  these  gala  events 
took  place  during  a  visit  by  the  Cormoran  on  5  February  1912. 
Korvettenkapitan  Hans  Ebert  was  in  command  of  the  ship. 
American  officials  were  also  invited,  but  on  such  occasions, 
understandably,  German  was  spoken  and  not  all  the  Americans 
could  understand.  The  language  differences  would  have  aided 
any  exchange  of  intelligence  information  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans.12 

German  possession  of  the  northern  Mariana  islands  made  an 
attack  on  American  Guam  in  1914  a  distinct  possibility.  To 
withstand  such  an  attack,  the  small  American  outpost  could 
muster  a  defensive  force  composed  of  about  400  Marines,  64 
sailors,  40  Insular  Force  natives,  and  about  900  members  of  the 
Guam  Militia.13  There  were  several  gun  batteries  at  Orote  Point 
and  in  the  San  Luis  de  Apra  Harbor  area,  but  due  to  the 
extremely  limited  supplies  of  guns  and  ammunition,  the  island 
defenders  would  not  have  been  able  to  resist  a  determined 
German  attack.  Fortunately  for  both  Guam  and  America,  such 
an  assault  never  came.  One  American,  Lientenant  William  M. 
Maurray,  USMC,  who  was  stationed  on  Guam  at  the  time, 
recalled  standing  behind  the  "antiquated  4.7  guns  on  Oroti  [sic] 
Point,  glad  that  there  was  no  order  to  use  them."14 

On  1  August  1914,  Germany  declared  war  on  Russia. 
France  and  Great  Britain  were  soon  to  join  the  conflict,  as  well 
as  Japan  who  was  an  ally  of  the  British.  In  the  Pacific  the 
Germans  reacted  quickly,  fearing  an  attack.  S.M.S.  Cormoran 
was  one  of  six  German  gunboats  based  at  Tsingtao  at  the  time, 


12  Wuerch,  Ibid. 

13  Carano  and  Sanchez,  op.cit. 

14  Owen  Bartlett,  "Recollections"  in  the  MARC  vertical  files,  Pacific  Collections,  University  of 
Guam. 
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and  was  undergoing  an  overhaul.  Her  crew,  aided  by  the  Tsingtao 
dockworkers,  worked  day  and  night  to  complete  the  overhaul, 
and  by  5  August  the  Cormoran  was  ready  for  a  sea-trial.  Her 
shakedown  cruise,  however,  turned  out  to  be  a  failure.  The  main 
engine  and  steering  machinery  had  been  too  hastily  assembled 
and  thus  refused  to  function  properly.  It  appeared  as  though  the 
Cormoran  would  be  of  no  service  to  Vice  Admiral  Graf 
Maximillian  von  Spee's  Pacific  squadron. 

At  about  this  same  time  a  fateful  event  intervened  to  change 
the  course  of  the  Cormorants  history.  On  the  night  of  4 
August,  another  German  raider,  S.M.S.  Emden,  Captain 
Heinrich  von  Mueller,  captured  a  Russian  ship  carrying  mail  on 
rough  seas  in  the  Tsushima  Straits.  She  was  the  S.S.  Rjasan. 
Taking  her  in  tow,  von  Mueller  arrived  at  Tsingtao  at  dawn  on 
6  August.  As  the  senior-ranking  German  naval  officer  in  port  at 
the  time,  he  ordered  the  old  Cormoran  decommissioned  and  the 
Rjasan.  under  the  rules  concerning  prize  ships,  renamed  S.M.S. 
Cormoran  to  serve  the  empire  in  this  time  of  crisis.15 

On  the  morning  of  7  August,  a  flag  parade  was  held  and 
formal  ceremonies  were  carried  out  by  the  crew.  Fitted-out  with 
armaments,  supplied  with  coal,  and  provisioned  for  five  months, 
the  new  Cormoran  with  her  crew  of  350  and  eight  4.1 -inch  guns, 
steamed  away  from  Tsingtao  on  the  night  of  10  August  1914 
under  the  command  of  Korvettenkapitan16  Adalbert 
Zuckschwerdt,  and  headed  for  the  Marshall  Islands  to  join 
Admiral  von  Spee's  Pacific  squadron.  Von  Spee,  however, 
decided  to  send  the  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich  and  the  Cormoran. 
with  her  ability  to  more  efficiently  use  coal  than  the  other 
German  ships  in  his  squadron,  on  special  missions  to  New 
Guinea  and  the  South  China  Sea  to  harass  the  British  and 


15  Raider,  loc. 
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Japanese,  and  to  temporarily  distract  attention  from  his  move- 
ment to  South  America  with  the  main  force  of  his  German  East 
Asian  Squadron. 

At  the  port  of  Grand  Duke  Alexis  on  the  north  coast  of  New 
Guinea  near  the  settlement  at  Friedrich  Wilhelmshafen  in  what 
is  now  known  as  Madang,  the  Cormoran  encountered  a  small 
British  force  led  by  the  Australian  cruiser  H.M.A.S.  Australia. 
Captain  Zuckschwerdt  took  on  board  28  New  Guinea  natives  and 
impressed  them  into  the  German  service.  He  also  took  on  board 
the  German  acting  vice  governor,  Dr.  Karl  von  Gebhard.  He 
was  then  able  to  cleverly  elude  the  British  force  of  four  vessels 
and  head  towards  the  German  cable  station  at  Yap  in  the  west- 
ern Carolines.  Short  on  coal,  and  failing  to  procure  sufficient 
amounts  at  Yap,  Zuckschwerdt  took  on  board  the  entire  Yap 
garrison  of  German  soldiers  and  headed  back  for  New  Guinea 
to  engage  the  British  there.  However,  another  superior  force  of 
British  was  now  at  New  Guinea  and  Zuckschwerdt  again  had 
to  return  to  Yap  to  avoid  them.  After  a  two-day  cruise,  and  as 
the  island  of  Yap  took  shape  on  the  horizon,  the  Cormorants 
look-outs  spotted  the  Japanese  battleship  Satsuma.  Japan  had 
declared  war  on  Germany  on  23  August  1914,  and  now 
Japanese  ships  were  in  a  determined  pursuit  of  German  vessels 
in  the  Pacific.  There  were  tense  moments,  but  Captain 
Zuckschwerdt  steered  the  Cormoran  into  a  rain  squall  and 
once  again  escaped  what  would  have  been  almost  certain 
destruction.17 

Now  with  little  coal,  low  provisions,  and  flagging  morale, 
Captain  Zuckschwerdt  set  course  for  the  excellent  anchorage 
at  Lamotrek  Atoll  in  the  Carolines.  Once  there,  he  purchased 
a  small  cutter  from  an  English  trader  and  sent  a  party  of  three 
officers  to  Guam  in  search  of  coal.  The  crew  then  set  to  cutting 
trees  for  fuel,  and  harvesting  coconuts — some  400  a  day  were 


17  Flight,  pp.55-63. 
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consumed  as  food  with  the  husks  used  to  feed  the  boiler  fires. 
Fishing  became  a  major  sport  as  well  as  a  necessity  for  food. 
For  two  months  the  Cormoran  remained  at  Lamotrek,  while  the 
men  brewed  some  beer  and  also  manufactured  soap  to  help 
pass  the  time.  Then,  on  12  December  1914,  with  food  almost 
gone  and  coal  supplies  well  below  the  danger  point,  Captain 
Zuckschwerdt  weighed  anchor  and  headed  for  neutral  Guam.18 
She  was  the  last  remaining  German  warship  at  large  in  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  during  World  War  I. 

On  15  December  the  Cormoran  entered  San  Luis  de  Apra 
Harbor  at  Guam.  Once  safely  inside,  Zuckschwerdt  learned  that 
the  men  he  had  sent  up  to  Guam  from  Lamotrek  had  been 
interned  by  the  American  governor,  Captain  William  J. 
Maxwell,  USN.  Unable  to  procure  sufficient  coal  and  provi- 
sions from  the  Americans,  Captain  Zuckschwerdt  reluctantly 
decided  to  allow  his  ship  to  be  interned.  Two  days  later,  the 
Japanese  cruiser  Iwate,  flying  the  flag  of  Vice  Admiral 
Matsumura  Uichi,  stopped  at  the  harbor  entrance  just  outside 
the  three-mile  limit  to  inquire  about  the  status  of  the  Cormoran. 
Governor  Maxwell  sent  out  a  small  party  to  advise  the  Japanese 
that  the  Cormoran  was  interned  and  would  remain  so  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  Satisfied,  the  Japanese  left.19 

The  American  authorities  wasted  no  time  in  disarming  the 
Cormoran  since  even  the  raider's  limited  armament  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Guam  defenses  which,  at  the  time  con- 
sisted of  a  few  ancient  Portuguese  six-inch  guns  taken  from  a 
Brazilian  vessel  in  1898.  The  Cormorants  wireless  was  also 
deactivated. 

Difficulties,  however,  arose  almost  immediately  between 
Captain  Zuckschwerdt  and  Governor  Maxwell.  Part  of  the  reason 
for  these  difficulties  undoubtedly  had  to  do  with  a  clash  of  per- 


18  Flight,  pp.64-73. 

19  Carano  and  Sanchez,  op.cit.  pp.2 15-2 19. 
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sonalities.  Zuckschwerdt  was  a  perfectionist  who  demanded 
proper  behavior  and  that  protocol  be  observed  to  the  letter.  He 
also  was  fluent  in  English  and  had  a  small  library  of  English 
books  aboard,  including  copies  of  tracts  on  international  law. 
Governor  Maxwell,  in  contrast,  was  reportedly  a  paranoid  and 
a  meglomaniac  who  observed  a  peculiar  form  of  religious  prac- 
tice.20 He  was  said  to  be  suspicious  of  everyone,  even  subordi- 
nates. He  was  also  reportedly  known  to  issue  contradictory 
orders,  orally,  at  odd  hours  of  the  day  and  night  thus  rendering 
confirmation  difficult  or  impossible. 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  Cormoran,  Captain 
Zuckschwerdt  cabled  the  German  Embassy  in  Washington  for 
support  funds.  Almost  immediately  $25,000  was  authorized  and 
Governor  Maxwell  was  asked  to  advance  the  money  from  the 
Guam  treasury.  However,  without  consulting  with  the  Germans 
or  offering  anyexplanation  for  his  action,  Maxwell  arbitrarily 
decided  that  $5,000  was  all  that  could  be  managed.  Captain 
Zuckschwerdt  naturally  protested,  but  in  vain.  Reportedly  then, 
the  sympathetic  von  Costenoble  interceded  by  reminding 
Governor  Maxwell  that  to  withhold  the  authorized  money  from 
the  Germans  was  illegal.  Maxwell  is  said  to  have  vehemently 
retorted:  "I  am  the  law.  I  make  the  law.  I  break  the  law.  My 
powers  here  are  equal  to  those  of  the  Kaiser  himself,  and 
exceeded  only  by  those  of  the  Pope."21  While  such  outbursts 
were  clearly  the  result  of  the  bad  chemistry  existing  between 
Maxwell  and  Zuckschwerdt,  there  was  probably  also  some 
basis  for  the  difficulties  connected  to  American  suspicions  of 
Germans  spying  at  Guam. 

Within  a  few  weeks  Zuckschwerdt  and  Maxwell  were  no 
longer  on  speaking  terms,  and  over  the  remaining  months  of 
Maxwell's  term  as  Guam  governor  there  was  constant  friction 
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between  them.  Most  issues,  naturally,  were  decided  in  favor  of 
the  American  position  after  the  two  subjected  themselves,  appar- 
ently with  pleasure,  to  almost  relentless  argument  and  hot 
debate.  Sometimes  Captain  Zuckschwerdt  was  able  to  stymie 
Maxwell.  One  of  these  instances  had  to  do  with  cryptograhy. 
The  German  consul-general  at  Manila  was  sending  coded  mes- 
sages to  the  Cormoran  through  the  governor's  office.  Maxwell 
blocked  them.  When  the  German  authorities  learned  of  this, 
they  lodged  a  formal  protest  through  the  U.S.  State  Department 
in  Washington,  and  Governor  Maxwell  was  shortly  overruled.  In 
their  exchange  of  notes,  both  Maxwell  and  Zuckschwerdt  used 
every  opportunity  to  embarass  one  another;  the  German  stressed 
Maxwell's  professional  incompetence  and  pressed  his  newly- 
won  advantage  of  being  able  to  send  and  receive  messages  in 
cipher.  Maxwell,  however,  continued  in  opposition,  and  finally 
the  State  Department  supported  him.22  Here,  again,  we  observe 
the  obvious  personality  clashes,  but  the  question  remains:  why 
were  ostensibly  routine  German  messages  being  sent  in  code? 
The  fact  that  the  State  Department  ultimately  backed  Maxwell 
in  his  objections  might  have  been  because  it  was  thought  that 
there  was  some  substance  to  suspicions  of  German  intrigue. 

In  February  1915,  Zuckschwerdt,  with  help  from  his 
Embassy  in  Washington,  gained  approval  to  have  his  supplies, 
including  duty-free  goods,  purchased  in  San  Francisco  and 
shipped  to  Guam  by  U.S.  transports.  Maxwell  had  strenuously 
opposed  this,  and  when  he  learned  of  his  government's  decision 
he  was  furious.  Perhaps  Guam  lost  some  tax  revenue  on  account 
of  this;  perhaps  Captain  Maxwell  thought  that  the  Germans 
would  smuggle-in  contraband  through  such  an  arrangement; 
perhaps,  however,  it  was  simply  a  case  of  the  Guam  Governor 
being  out-manuvered  by  the  Germans  in  their  on-going  series  of 
tiffs. 


^  The  most  reputable  source  available  for  spying  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  comes  from  "The 
USMC  on  Guam,  1898-1941,"  A03D-mrs,  2  July  1958,  Navy  Historical  Center,  Wash.  DC. 
Hereafter  cited  as  "USMC  on  Guam,  1898-1941." 
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Whatever  the  case,  Maxwell  retaliated  in  foolish  ways. 
For  example,  when  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  appeared  on  the 
Cormoran,  he  quarantined  the  ship  and  offered  no  assistance  to 
the  Germans.  This  sort  of  vindictiveness  might  have  led  to 
serious  public  health  problems;  fortunately  for  the  Americans 
and  the  Germans,  the  disease  was  contained  and  eliminated. 
Then,  in  a  rather  childish  display  of  snubbing,  Captain 
Maxwell  insulted  the  Germans  deliberately  by  not  adhering  to 
the  correct  protocol  at  the  celebration  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  birth- 
day aboard  the  Cormoran.  He  contended  that  since  the  ship  had 
been  a  captured  prize  of  war,  some  doubt  existed  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  really  was  a  German  warship!  Captain  Zuckschwerdt 
was  flabbergasted  at  this  suggestion,  but  maintained  his  com- 
posure. He  also  realized  Maxwell's  blunder:  he  immediately 
cabled  the  American  government  with  a  query  as  to  the  legality 
of  interning  his  ship  if  it  were  not  really  a  German  warship! 
Emabrassed,  and  probably  also  a  bit  miffed,  Secrtary  of  State 
William  Jennings  Bryan  quickly  cabled  back  stating  that  there 
was  no  question  of  the  Cormoran's  status.23  Maxwell  was  duely 
mortified. 

In  April  1916,  Zuckschwerdt  petitioned  the  United  States  to 
move  the  Cormoran  to  San  Francisco  in  view  of  the  approaching 
typhoon  season  and  the  potential  danger  to  the  ship  and  men. 
Naturally,  Maxwell  opposed  this.  The  State  Department  was 
considering  the  request  when,  in  Washington,  the  Russians 
entered  a  query  about  the  ownership  of  the  Cormoran  with  a 
view  to  having  their  captured  ship  returned.  This  was  a  touchy 
matter  for  the  still  neutral  Americans,  hence  the  Cormoran  was 
made  to  stay  at  Guam  as  a  way  of  soft-peddling  the  issue.24 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  1916  the  clashes  and  tiffs 
between  Governor  Maxwell  and  Captain  Zuckschwerdt  contin- 
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ued,  but  the  relations  of  the  crewmen,  including  the  28  New 
Guinea  mess-boys,  and  the  people  of  Guam  was  quite  friendly. 
They  mixed  well  and  the  Cormoran's  men  were  able  to  travel 
freely  about  the  island.  Occasional  concerts  were  performed 
ashore  by  the  Germans  with  musical  talents,  and  the  people  of 
Guam  thought,  generally,  that  the  presence  of  the  Cormoran  was 
a  big  plus  for  the  island.  Certainly,  they  did  not  think  of  the 
Germans  as  enemies. 

But  Governor  Maxwell  did  think  of  the  Germans  as  ene- 
mies and  became  so  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  their  spy- 
ing that  he  agreed  to  the  assigning  of  an  American  Marine  of 
German  descent  to  counterspy.  He  was  Sergeant  Hans  G. 
Hornbostle,  USMC,  who  spoke  fluent  German.  Hornbostle  was 
actually  assigned  to  his  counterspying  duties  by  Captain  Earl  H. 
Ellis,  USMC,  who,  as  noted  previously,  had  come  to  Guam  to 
assess  the  island's  defenses.  Hornbostle  and  Ellis  worked 
together  on  the  military  reconnaissance  survey  and  became  close 
friends.25  Hornbostle's  approach  to  infiltrating  the  German 
clique  on  Guam  was  artful,  direct,  and  effective;  he  began  dating 
Gertrude  von  Costenoble,  the  daughter  of  Hermann  von 
Costenoble,  the  immigrant  German  merchant  on  Guam  who  fre- 
quently entertained  the  German  officers  in  his  home.  However, 
there  are  no  known  reports  of  Hornbostle's  efforts  in  counter- 
spying. 

Meanwhile,  the  stress  of  the  relationship  with  the  Germans 
began  to  tell  on  Governor  Maxwell.  Suffering  from  increasing 
nervous  tension  and  depression,  he  was  treated  in  the  hospital. 
In  February  1916  he  attempted  to  restrict  the  movements  of 
the  Cormoran's  crewmen  around  the  island.  Zuckschwerdt 
protested  and  refused  to  cooperate.  The  move  was  an  unpopular 
one  even  among  the  local  people.  There  might  have  been  some 
basis  for  Governor  Maxwell's  action  in  the  continued  suspi- 


25  "USMC  on  Guam,  1989-1941." 
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cions  of  German  spying  together  with  the  steadily  worsening 
international  relationship  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  However,  the  spying  allegations  remained  circumstan- 
tial. 

In  March,  Maxwell  imposed  a  curfew  on  the  Germans. 
Zuckschwerdt  gave  in  only  after  a  protracted  debate  which 
resulted  also  in  a  nervous  breakdown  for  Governor  Maxwell. 
The  American  officers  felt  that  Maxwell  could  not  continue  his 
duties  as  governor  and  Lieutenant  Commander  William  P. 
Cronin,  USN,  took  over  on  on  29  April.  The  following  month, 
Captain  Roy  C.  Smith,  USN,  Maxwell's  replacement,  arrived 
and  assumed  his  duties  on  30  May  191 6. 26 

Governor  Smith,  in  one  of  his  earliest  decisions  in 
office,  ajudged  that  former  Governor  Maxwell  had  not  interned 
the  Cormoran  and  her  officers  and  crew  with  the  full  require- 
ments of  international  law.  Accordingly,  new  articles  of  intern- 
ment were  drawn  up  with  the  full  consultation  of  Captain 
Zuckschwerdt.  These  articles  were  approved  by  the  Navy 
Department,  and  the  Cormoran  and  her  men  continued  to  be 
"guests"  of  the  naval  government  of  Guam. 

Relations  between  the  Germans  and  the  Americans  there- 
after rapidly  improved  under  Smith's  administration,  and  even 
the  American  suspicions  of  spying  by  the  Germans  were  dissi- 
pated. Von  Costenoble,  the  immigrant  German,  had  a  new  son- 
in-law.  He  was  none  other  than  Sergeant  Hornbostle,  who  mar- 
ried Gertrude  von  Costenoble.  Moreover,  this  was  accomplised 
with  the  duplicity  of  his  Marine  friend,  Captain  Ellis.  It  seems 
that  Costenoble  was  not  approving  of  his  daughter's  sweetness 
towards  Hornbostle,  and  was  reportedly  appalled  when  they 
announced  their  intent  of  marriage.  Hence,  he  went  regularly  to 
the  government  office  to  check  on  applicants  for  marriage 


26  Guam  Recorder.  May  1916;  copies  at  MARC,  University  of   Guam,  Pacific  Collections. 
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licenses.  Ellis  at  this  time  was  serving  also  as  Chief  of  Police 
for  Guam,  and  in  such  capacity  had  access  to  the  book  of  mar- 
riage registries.  He  arranged  for  his  friends  Hans  and  Gertrude  to 
sign  at  the  back  of  the  book  where  her  father  would  not  think  to 
look  when  he  came  daily  to  check.  The  plan  worked,  and  the 
two  were  married.27 

On  the  evening  of  30  December  1916,  the  officers  of  the 
Cormoran  entertained  the  American  officials  aboard  ship  in 
what  was  reported  as  an  evening  that  would  be  remembered 
"long  after  leaving  Guam."  The  ship's  ward  room  was  decorated 
for  the  holiday  season,  and  the  sumptuous  supper  was  served  at 
the  "artistically  arranged  tables  where  food,  cheer,  and  good 
fellowship  reigned  supreme."  After  the  meal  Oberleutnant 
Mueller  rendered  a  song  accompanied  on  the  piano  by 
Oberleutnant  Moraht,  and  two  American  officers,  Lieutenant 
Commander  Cronin  and  Ensign  Fenn  of  the  U.S.S.  Supply,  reci- 
procated. The  festivies  broke  up  at  a  late  hour  with  the  departing 
Americans  wishing  the  Germans  "all  the  joy  and  good  cheer 
that  goes  with  the  holiday  season"  and,  while  the  Americans 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Germans  would  be  home  with  their 
familes  for  the  next  Christmas,  they  realized  "very  keenly  what 
staunch  friends  and  very  excellent  hosts  would  thereby  be  lost 
to  Guam."28  Clearly  the  tensions  which  had  characterized  the 
Maxwell  administration  were  gone. 

On  the  afternoon  of  1  January  1917,  Miss  Eleanor  Bain,  an 
American  nurse,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Dr.  Karl  von 
Gebhard,  the  German  colonial  administrator  who  had  joined  the 
Cormoran  in  New  Guinea  as  a  reserve  officer.  Their  romance 
had  bloomed  during  the  period  of  internment.  Reverend 
Richard  Logan,  an  American  Protestant  missionary,  officiated  at 


27    Mrs.  Gertrude  C.  Hornbostle;  interview  and  correspondence  with  author.  Hereafter  cited  as 
C.G.  Hornbostle. 

2°  Guam  Recorder.  January  1917. 
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the  home  of  Surgeon  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Peck,  of  the  naval  hospi- 
tal. Several  days  later  Captain  Zuckschwerdt  gave  a  party  for 
the  couple  on  board  the  Cormoran,  and  Governor  Smith  invited 
all  the  guests  to  be  transported  on  his  barge.  It  was  another 
gala  event,  and  "the  singing  by  the  German  officers  in  the  cabin 
was  enjoyed  by  all."29 

But,  the  newly-founded  goodwill  was  to  be  short-lived.  In 
January  1917  international  tensions  increased  as  the  German 
government  pursued  a  policy  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare 
on  the  high  seas.  On  3  February  the  United  States  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  Following  notification  of 
this  move  from  Washington,  Governor  Smith  required  that  the 
Connoran's  officers  and  crew  remain  aboard  their  ship,  and 
Captain  Zuckschwerdt  cooperated.  Governor  Smith  also  wanted 
an  inspection  of  the  Cormorants  coal  bunkers  to  make  sure 
that  a  reserve  supply  had  not  been  built-up  over  the  time  of  the 
ship's  internment,  but  Zuckschwerdt  did  not  cooperate  with  this 
request.  He  refused  on  grounds  of  "extra-territorial  rights."  By 
late  afternoon  on  4  February,  Smith  was  preparing  to  take  the 
Cormoran  by  force  when  Captain  Zuckschwerdt  acceded, 
under  protest,  and  a  thorough  inspection  was  made.  The  coal  on 
board  was  found  to  tally,  more  or  less,  with  the  audit  computa- 
tions made  ashore.30 

In  March  the  British  secret  service  intercepted  and  deci- 
phered the  Zimmermann  telegram  which  revealed  German  war 
plans  against  the  United  States.31  On  2  April,  President  Wilson 
delivered  a  war  message  to  the  Congress,  and  war  was  declared 
against  Germany  on  6  April.  West  of  the  international  dateline 
at  Guam  it  was  7  April.  Governor  Smith,  understanding  that 


29  Ibid. 

30  Raider,  op.cit. 

31  See  Barbara  Tuchman,  The  Zimmermann  Telegram  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1957),  for  a 
complete  description  of  the  entire  affair. 
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the  Cormoran's  internment  was  now  at  an  end,  sent  Commander 
Owen  Bartlett,  USN,  with  several  officers  and  men,  out  to  the 
ship  to  demand  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Cormoran  and 
her  crew.  Captain  Zuckschwerdt  complied  with  the  surrender  of 
the  men,  but  refused  to  give  up  the  ship.  The  Americans  then 
returned  to  their  launch  and  started  for  shore.  Historian  Charles 
Burdick  provides  a  vivid  account  of  what  followed: 

When  they  were  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
raider  they  felt  the  dull  shock  waves  of  an  under- 
water explosion  Looking  quickly  to  the  German 
vessel  they  observed  some  fire,  smoke,  and 
smashed  bits  of  the  bridge  and  captain's  cabin 
floating  skyward.  As  they  watched,  the  stricken 
ship  settled  by  the  stern.  She  went  down  quickly, 
listing  a  bit  to  starboard  before  taking  the  final 
plunge  to  the  bottom.  The  sea  soon  became  a  mass 
of  bobbing  heads  and  floating  wreckage.  High 
overhead  circled  a  flock  of  carrier  pigeons 
released  from  the  Cormoran.  To  further  complete 
the  idyllic  scene  many  crew  members  had  remem- 
bered to  bring  along  a  bottle  of  spirits  for  the 
water.  Clinging  to  bits  of  wood  they  drained  their 
bottles  and  raised  their  dissonant  voices  to  sing 
vDeutschland  uber  Alles.'32 

American  naval  personnel  were  dispatched  to  pick  up  the 
Germans  in  the  water.  Small  boats  from  the  U.S.S.  Supply  and 
the  collier  Proteus,  as  well  as  numerous  other  small  craft,  picked 
up  most  of  the  crew.  It  was  learned  later  that  Captain 
Zuckschwerdt  had  long  before  set  a  charge  of  high  explosives 
in  one  of  the  Cormoran's  coal  bunkers  in  case  of  just  such  a 
contingency,  and  that  was  why,  at  the  time  of  Governor  Smith's 
ordered  inspection  two  month's  previous,  Zuckschwerdt  had  at 
first  refused  to  cooperate.  He  had  to  stall  for  time  in  order  to  dis- 


32  Raider,  p.97. 
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emble  and  hide  the  bomb  so  that  the  American  inspectors  would 
not  discover  it. 

Five  Germans  were  drowned  in  the  skinking,  and  their  bod- 
ies later  recovered.  Two  others  died  later  the  same  day,  one  from 
heart  failure  and  another  from  the  effects  of  a  blow  from  a  box 
thrown  from  the  Cormoran  which  struck  him  in  the  head.  These 
seven  men  were  buried  with  full  military  honors  in  the  naval 
cemetery  at  Agana,  and  a  cement  monument,  designed  and  made 
by  their  German  comrades,  marks  their  graves.33 

Corporal  Michael  B.  Chockie,  USMC,  was  credited  with 
having  fired  the  first  American  shot  in  the  war.  As  Dr.  Gebhard, 
the  German  national  who  had  married  the  American  nurse,  was 
leaving  his  sinking  vessel,  Commander  Cronin  of  the  USS 
Supply,  ordered  him  to  heave-to.  This  he  refused  to  do.  Cronin 
then  ordered  Corporal  Chockie  to  fire  a  rifle  shot  across  the  bow 
of  the  German  launch,  and  Gebhard  then  hove-to  in  short  order. 
Then,  when  a  separate  launch  carrying  Captain  Zuckschwerdt 
neared  Piti,  the  Germans  attempted  to  deny  its  future  use  by 
the  Americans  by  smashing  the  engine  head  with  a  sledgeham- 
mer, temporarily  putting  it  out  of  commission.34  Another  shot 
was  fired  on  this  occassion,  but  it  missed  and  went  far  overhead 
of  the  German  sailors. 

The  captured  Germans  were  confined  on  shore  as  prisoners- 
of-war.  The  crewmen,  including  the  New  Guinea  blacks,  were 
placed  in  a  hastily-constructed  stockade  at  Asan;  the  officers 
were  placed  in  quarters  at  Camp  Barnett.  Hermann  von 


33 


Ibid. 


34  For  references  on  the  first  shot  fired  in  World  War  I,  see:  United  States  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings.v.43.  n.172,  June  1917,  p.  1328;  letter  of  Brigadier  General,  H.K.  Pickett,  USMC,  in 
Chevron.  24  October  1942,  p. 7;  Guam  Newsletter.  v.8,n.l0,  April  1917,  pp.  1-2;  and  Owen 
Bartlett,  "Destruction  of  the  SMS  Cormoran,"  Guam  Recorder,  second  series,  v.2,n.4, 
October-December  1972,  reprinted  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings.  August  1931. 
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Costenoble  was  arrested  and  detained  as  a  German  collaborator; 
and,  in  an  ironic  twist  of  fate,  it  was  his  son-in-law,  Hans 
Hornbostle,  who  was  detailed  to  pick  him  up  and  escort  him  to 
jail! 

These  prisons  had  mess  halls,  electricity,  and  toilets. 
Clothes  were  provided,  and  the  wants  of  the  prisoners  were 
looked  after  "with  meticulous  care — even  to  the  matter  of  pay  as 
prescribed  for  persons  in  similar  circumstances."  But,  because 
the  prisoners  placed  a  heavy  strain  on  the  island's  food  supplies, 
it  was  decided  to  send  them  to  the  United  States  for  their  contin- 
ued confinement.  The  U.S.A.T.  Thomas  departed  on  30  April 
1917  with  a  total  of  20  German  officers,  12  warrant  officers, 
and  289  crewmen,  all  under  the  guard  of  58  Marines  commanded 
by  Captain  Charles  H.  Metcalf,  USMC.  Four  Chinese  laundry- 
men,  who  were  among  the  prisoners,  were  released. 

The  28  New  Guinea  natives  were  permitted  to  stay  on  Guam 
since  it  was  feared  they  would  suffer  ill-effects  if  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  tropics.  They  were  put  to  work  by  the  govern- 
ment on  various  construction  and  clean-up  projects,  and  many 
of  them  lived  in  a  colony  at  Piti  which  was  inappropirately 
named  "Cannibal  Town."  One  of  them  married  a  local  woman, 
but  he  later  died.  The  rest  remained  on  the  island  for  nearly  two 
years  until  they  were  returned  to  the  then  British-controlled  New 
Guinea  on  the  Japanese  schooner  Dai  Ichi  Tora  Maru  in  January 
1919.35  Hans  and  Gertrude  Hornbostle  lived  happily  on  Guam 
for  many  years.  After  the  war,  Hans  became  the  conservationist 
for  Guam  in  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  also  worked  for  a 
time  as  the  Guam  field  officer  for  the  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum 
in  Honolulu.36 


35  Raider,  p.  103ff. 


36  G.C.  Hornbostle. 
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The  Cormorants  officers  and  crew  spent  the  duration  of 
World  War  I  in  a  prison  camp  in  Utah,  and  finally  were  returned 
to  Germany  across  the  Danish  border  in  October  1919. 
Korvettenkapitan  Adalbert  Zuckschwerdt  went  on  to  a  distin- 
guished naval  career,  rising  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in  World 
War  II.  Captain  William  J.  Maxwell,  USN,  the  former  Guam 
Governor,  however,  fared  less  well.  Within  a  year  of  his  deba- 
cles at  Guam,  he  was  retired  from  the  Navy  and  passed  away 
some  years  later.37 

The  Cormoran  itself  still  rests  at  the  bottom  of  Apra 
Harbor,  and  is  a  popular  diving  wreck  for  Guam's  scuba  enthusi- 
asts. But,  otherwise,  the  entire  event  and  circumstances  are 
largely  forgotten. 

What  does  it  all  count  for?  For  those  who  were  part  of 
the  adventure,  it  meant  for  a  lot  at  the  time.  Although  the 
Cormoran  was  not  able  to  raid  any  commerical  shipping,  or 
engage  the  Japanese  and  British  in  battle,  she  did  provide  a 
slight  diversion  and  caused  some  allied  forces  to  give  chase. 
But,  on  the  scales  of  German  and  American  history,  the  flight 
of  the  Cormoran  and  the  World  War  I  confrontation  at  Guam, 
weighs  but  little.  The  headstones  on  the  graves  of  the  German 
sailors  at  the  cemetery  in  Agana  stand  as  mute  testimony  that 
the  German  Empire  had  a  far-flung  fling  once  upon  a  time  in 
the  western  Pacific.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  footnote  that 
the  first  shot  fired  in  one  of  America's  most  massive  wars  was 
fired  on  a  tiny  Pacific  island  far  from  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
where  the  war  was  fought. 


3 '  Wuerch,  op.cit. 
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Chapter  IV 


Learning  to  Fight  by  Fighting: 

The  AEF  in  the 

Meuse-Argonne  Campaign1 

Paul  F.  Braim 


T 


he  Meuse-Argonne  Campaign,  fought  by  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  (AEF)  in  World  War  I,  is  an  exemplar  of 
the  tragedy  of  commitment  of  inadequately  trained  troops  to 
combat.  It  also  exemplifies  the  ability  of  Americans,  often  so 
committed,  to  make  swift  improvement  in  combat  proficiency 
with  minimal  experience.  With  respect  to  this  campaign,  most 
observers  and  historians  agree  that  the  training  and  experience  of 
the  Americans  were  inadequate  to  the  "test  of  battle"  to  which 
the  First  Army  of  the  AEF  was  committed.  Many  also  aver  that 
the  Americans  improved  dramatically  in  the  final  days  of  that 
offensive. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  Campaign,  the 
Americans  learned  to  fight  primarily  in  the  bitter  arena  of  com- 
bat itself.  This  learning  experience  is  not  unique  in  American 
history,  and  the  reasons  are  not  hard  to  discover.  In  our  short 
and  war-filled  history,  the  U.S.  has  entered  most  wars  unpre- 
pared to  fight  —  even  in  those  wars  which  we  provoked.  Offered 
herein  are  a  few  summary  conclusions  about  American  soldiers 
in  this  campaign  and  some  reasoning  about  their  learning  experi- 
ence.2 


1  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Timothy  K.  Nenninger  for  the  wording  of  this  title,  expressed  in  his  book, 
The  Leavenworth  Schools  and  the  Old  Army:  Education.  Professionalism,  and  the  Officer  Corps  of 
the  United  States  Army.  1881-1918  (Westport,  Conn.:  Greenwood  Press,  1978),  p.  151. 

2  This  paper  is  based  upon  research  conducted  in  preparation  of  the  book,  The  Test  of  Battle,:  The 
A.E.F.  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  Campaign  (Newark:  University  of  Delaware  Press,  1987).  and  con- 
tinuing associated  research. 
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This  final,  and  most  important  campaign  for  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  (AEF)  in  World  War  I,  was  fought  from  26 
September  to  11  November  1918.  The  battlefield  is  located  in 
Southeastern  France,  the  first  point  of  contact  about  10  miles 
north  of  Verdun.  The  geography  of  the  zone  (about  18  miles 
east-west)  is  nearly  ideal  for  the  defender,  deadly  for  the  attack- 
er. The  area  is  bounded  by  the  Argonne  Forest  on  the  left  and 
the  Meuse  River  on  the  east.  Dominating  high  ground  radiates 
from  Montfaucon  along  the  center  of  the  zone  to  the 
Cunel-Romagne  ridgelines,  which  cross  the  sector.  The  Heights 
of  the  Meuse  River  on  the  east  also  allow  observation  over  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  region.  Three  belts  of  manned  fortifica- 
tions laid  athwart  the  sector  assigned  for  the  AEF  offensive. 
Strategically,  the  zone  was  the  eastern  pivot  of  the  entire  "Laon 
Bulge"  which  the  Germans  had  driven  into  France. 

Crouched  in  trenches  waiting  to  attack,  the  hastily-deployed 
soldiers  of  the  American  First  Army  greatly  outnumbered  the 
enemy  defenders,  but  in  most  other  respects  the  Americans  were 
at  a  considerable  disadvantage.  The  U.S.  Army,  from  which 
these  soldiers  were  deployed  to  the  Meuse-Argonne,  had 
increased  twenty  times  in  the  year  and  a  half  since  the  U.S. 
declared  war.  The  American  divisions  had  been  organized  on  a 
quadrangular,  i.e.,  two  infantry  brigades,  each  with  two  infantry 
regiments,  basis;  at  a  total  strength  of  28,000,  they  were  too 
large  to  command  and  maneuver  effectively.  The  divisions  wait- 
ing to  launch  this  offensive  were  the  newest  and  weakest  in  orga- 
nization, the  least  trained  and  experienced,  the  poorest  led,  and 
the  most  affected  by  personnel  turbulence,  of  those  in  France  — 
the  better,  more  experienced  divisions  were  concurrently 
engaged  in  the  St.  Mihiel  Offensive  to  the  east. 

Most  of  the  divisions  facing  the  Meuse-Argonne  lacked 
organic  combat  and  logistical  support,  their  units  having  been 
shipped  to  France  without  support  to  bolster  Allied  combat 
power  during  the  German  offensive  in  the  spring  of  1918. 
Moved  into  their  attack  sector  quickly  from  all  over  France, 
relieving  front-line  French  units  (mostly  at  night),  supported  pri- 
marily by  French  artillery  with  which  they  had  poor  liaison, 
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required  to  attack  with  little  time  for  unit  planning  or  reconnais- 
sance, these  Americans  had  little  going  for  them  save  a  certain 
"mystique  of  superiority"  which  accompanied  American  entry 
into  this  war.  Some  of  the  soldiers  did  not  have  their  individual 
issue  of  field  equipment,  and  many  later  claimed  they'd  never 
fired  their  weapons  before  this  battle.  3 

Following  a  four-hour  artillery  preparation,  140,000  men  of 
the  American  First  Army  jumped  off  at  6:30  a.m.  on  26 
September,  with  three  corps  abreast  —  I  Corps  on  the  left  from 
the  Argonne  Forest  to  the  Aire  Valley  west  of  Montfaucon;  V 
corps  in  the  center  responsible  for  Montfaucon  and  its  approach- 
es; III  Corps  on  the  right,  from  east  of  Montfaucon  to  the  Meuse 
River.  Advancing  in  fog  and  light  rain,  the  initial  movement  was 
rapid,  with  only  light  contact  forward  of  the  first  German  line. 
About  9:30,  the  sun  came  out  and  the  American  mystique  evapo- 
rated as  quickly  as  did  the  fog. 

From  the  well-fortified  enemy  defenses  came  accurate 
machine  gun,  mortar,  and  artillery  fire.  Smoke  and  gas  were  also 
poured  on  the  attackers.  The  lead  units  dissolved,  as  the  men 
dove  for  cover;  most  ran  or  crawled  into  the  ditches  —  directly 
under  the  preregistered  barrages  of  the  defenders.  Some 
Americans  fired  in  the  general  direction  of  the  enemy;  most 
could  find  no  enemy  to  engage.  Shouts  of  "gas"  caused  panic; 
some  had  no  masks;  others  struggled  to  put  theirs  on.  Leaders 
quickly  lost  communications  and  control  in  the  maelstrom  of 
smoke  and  fire.  Unit  integrity  disappeared  as  individuals  sought 
shelter  from  the  rain  of  death.  To  force  the  leading  elements  to 
move,  most  higher  headquarters  committed  reserve  units  directly 


-*  Comments  on  the  status  of  training  of  the  soldiers  are  in  James  W.  Rainey's  "Training  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  World  War  I."  (MA  Thesis,  Temple  University,  1978),  pp. 
262-378,  and  Robert  L.  Bullard's  American  Soldiers  Also  Fought.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green, 
1936),  pp.  91-92. 
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into  the  fire-stalled  lead  elements.    The  American  advance  was 
"bunching-up"  in  the  killing  zone  of  the  German  defenses.4 

These  American  infantrymen  were,  clearly,  untrained  or 
improperly  trained  for  this  combat.  Most  military  historians,  and 
many  military  leaders  who  took  part  in  the  campaign,  blame 
General  John  J.  Pershing,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  for  his  insistence  on  basing  training  on  a 
concept  of  "Open  Warfare"  —  emphasizing  long-distance  marks- 
manship and  committing  the  individual  soldier  "to  range  over  the 
battlefield"  --  such  tactical  skills  of  little  relevance  to  the 
impacted  battleground  the  Americans  faced.5  Many  blame  AEF 
training  managers  for  inadequate  programs;  however,  the  train- 
ing establishment  in  the  United  States  can  also  be  faulted  for 
attempting  to  prepare  the  soldiers  and  units  for  combat  under 
increasing  time  constraints  and  disruptions  incident  to  rapid 
mobilization  and  deployment.  These  limitations  made  most 
training  hurried,  inconsistent,  and  incomplete. 

Most  divisions  had  at  least  six  months  in  a  training  status  in 
the  United  States  before  deploying.  However,  massive  person- 
nel transfers  to  fill  deploying  units,  schools  and  details,  and 
absences  because  of  sickness  and  myriad  other  excuses  from 
training,  occurred  frequently  —  most  of  these  disruptions  of 
training  due  to  the  expedited  shipment  of  semi-trained  infantry 
units  to  France  to  blunt  the  German  Spring  Offensive. 

In  France,  the  concomitant  establishment  by  the  AEF  of  a 
complete  administrative,  training,  and  logistical  complex  for  a 


4  This  description  is  a  collage  taken  from  Hunter  Liggett' s  AEF:  Ten  Years  Ago  in  France  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead,  1928),  and  Laurence  Stallings'  The  Story  of  the  Doughbovs:  The  AEF  in 
World  War  I  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1963). 

5  My  conclusions  on  the  inappropriateness  of  AEF  training  are  supported  by  Rainey,  op.  cit.,  pp 
241-257;  Allan  Millet,  The  General:  Rogbert  L.  Bullard  and  Officership  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
1881-1925  (Westport,  Conn:  Greenwood,  1975),  p.247;  and  Donald  Smythe,  Pershing:  General  of 
the  Armies.  (Bloomington:  University  of  Indiana  Press,  1986),  pp.  235-236.  General  Theodore  J. 
Conway  also  stated  that  it  was  a  general  conclusion  at  the  Infantry  School  between  the  wars  that 
AEF  training  was  wrong  (letter  to  author,  6  March  1983).  For  a  tabular  analysis  of  each  division's 
time  in  training  and  combat,  see  Braim,  The  Test  of  Battle,  p.  176. 
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theater  of  operations,  while  attempting  to  train  the  arriving 
troops  and  deploy  units  to  the  fighting  line,  caused  greater  disor- 
ganization. It  is  little  wonder  that  the  soldiers  under  fire  before 
the  "Gieseler  Line"  were  inadequately  trained  for  this  "ordeal  by 
fire."  Still,  a  detailed  review  of  the  master  training  schedules  of 
the  divisions  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  most  soldiers  had  com- 
pleted basic  individual  training  at  least.  The  fact  that  many  of 
the  young  men  of  1918  had  experience  with  weapons  in  civil  life 
offset,  to  some  extent,  the  paucity  of  their  military  training.6 

The  inexperienced  staff  of  the  First  U.S.  Army  Headquarters 
(which  directed  this  offensive  during  most  of  the  campaign) 
planned  to  drive  10  miles  through  the  German  defenses  the  first 
day  —  about  at  the  speed  of  a  soldier  walking  in  rough  terrain. 
They  had  planned  to  uncover  the  Gieseler  defenses  and  capture 
the  "crown,"  Montfaucon,  in  the  center  of  the  zone  at  the  same 
time.  The  old  French  campaigner,  General  Henri  Petain,  thought 
the  Americans  would  be  lucky  to  seize  Montfaucon  by 
Christmas.7 

In  consonance  with  this  optimistic  schedule,  supporting 
artillery  fire  was  programmed  to  advance  in  "rolling  barrages";  it 
literally  outran  the  advancing  infantry  shortly  after  their  contact 
with  enemy  fire.  The  189  French  light  tanks  supplied  to  support 
the  attack  (mostly  manned  by  Americans)  fought  individual 
actions  along  the  valleys,  with  most  tanks  breaking  down  early 
in  the  attack.  821  French  aircraft  (604  piloted  by  Americans) 
supported  the  attack;  most  of  these  flew  area  coverage,  engaging 
German  aircraft  and  isolating  the  battlefield;  little  coordination 
was  made  between  air  operations  and  the  ground  attack. 

Logistical  support  and  sustenance,  plotted  in  an  optimistic, 
even  simplistic  manner,  failed  early  in  the  advance.  Logistical 
planners  and  unit  commanders  had  assumed  continued  function- 


"  op.  cit. 

'    Petain  is  quoted  in  Frank  E.  Vandiver's  Black  Jack:  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  J.  Pershing. 
(College  Station:  Texas  A&M  Press,  1977),  Vol.  2,  p.  956. 
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ing  of  the  fragile  supply  and  transport  system.  Supply  expendi- 
tures were  underestimated,  and  stockages  were  inadequate  in  for- 
ward areas.  The  forward  logistics  system  operated  mainly  by 
request  from  the  user,  rather  than  by  a  "push  system"  of  automat- 
ic resupply.  Evacuation  of  dead  and  wounded,  and  retrieval  of 
disabled  equipment,  had  not  been  adequately  addressed  in 
plans.8 

Junior  leadership  was  lacking  in  training  and  experience 
sufficient  to  direct  the  advance.  While  all  the  divisions  were 
filled  with  draftees,  experienced  officers  and  NCO's  were  mostly 
in  the  "older"  divisions  concurrently  finishing  the  campaign  at 
St.  Mihiel.  The  neophyte  junior  leaders  in  this  offensive  failed 
to  move  their  machine  guns  forward,  to  concentrate  direct  and 
indirect  fires  on  enemy  positions,  to  use  smoke  to  screen  their 
movements,  and  to  coordinate  their  advance  with  supporting 
artillery.  However,  all  electrical  communications  across  the  bat- 
tlefield were  "out"  early  in  the  fighting,  and  the  American  orga- 
nization was  being  ripped  apart  by  heavy  and  accurate  fire. 
Severe  losses  were  sustained  in  leadership  at  all  levels,  but 
junior  leaders  and  soldiers  stepped  forward  from  the  ranks  with 
alacrity  to  assume  leadership  positions. 

Ill  Corps,  with  its  flank  on  the  Meuse  River,  made  the 
swiftest  early  advance,  its  forward  elements  moving  abreast  of 
Montfaucon;  however,  its  attacking  divisions  were  pounded  by 
heavy  artillery  fire  and  drenched  with  poison  gas.  V  Corps  (in 
the  center)  was  mostly  pinned-down  on  the  approach  ridges  to 
Montfaucon.  I  Corps,  on  the  left,  was  advancing  slowly,  with 
high  casualties  from  hidden  defenses  in  the  Argonne  Forest. 

Heavily  engaged  all  along  the  line  of  contact,  the  First 
Army  was  forced  forward  mainly  by  the  driving  leadership  of 
General  Pershing.  On  the  second  day,  in  hard  and  bloody  fight- 
ing, V  Corps  took  Montfaucon;  the  enemy's  Giseler  Line  broke, 


°  Logistical  difficulties  are  summarized  well  in  Smythe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  200-201. 
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and  the  other  corps  came  abreast.  First  Army  had  advanced  by 
direct  assault  almost  six  miles  against  strong  defenses  —  only 
one  day  behind  their  optimistic  attack  schedule.  But  casualties 
were  very  high,  and  the  attacking  units  were  disorganized,  and 
out  of  support  and  sustenance.  The  American  offensive  had  run 
out  of  steam.9 

Senior  American  military  leaders  were  also  unprepared  to 
direct  this  drive.  They  arrived  on  the  battlefield  with  experi- 
ence from  an  "animal-powered  era,"  and  were  unable  to  appreci- 
ate the  scope  and  complexity  of  a  modern  military  campaign. 
Pershing,  his  corps  commanders,  and  some  of  the  division  com- 
manders had  had  recent  combat  experience  on  this  front,  and 
Pershing  and  his  staff  had  been  fifteen  months  in  theater;  but  a 
small-unit,  nineteenth-century  mindset  caused  most  of  the  senior 
leaders  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  fighting  they 
observed  in  France. 

The  Open  Warfare  tactics,  which  the  AEF  had  emphasized, 
were  proving  useless  in  the  heavy  fighting.  The  British  and  the 
French  accused  the  Americans  of  refusing  to  learn  from  them 
about  combat  on  the  Western  Front,  while  Pershing  and  his  staff 
believed  that  the  assigned  Allied  training  officers  had  deliberate- 
ly subverted  the  American  doctrine  of  Open  Warfare  toward  their 
tactics  of  "trench  assault."  There  was  considerable  argument 
within  the  AEF  command  and  staff  as  to  the  meaning  and  appli- 
cation of  Open  Warfare.  Major  General  Hunter  Liggett, 
Commander  of  I  Corps,  had  earlier  raised  a  rhetorical  question  to 
Pershing's  staff  about  the  applicability  of  Open  Warfare  to  the 
Western  Front;  he  concluded  that  Open  warfare  tactics  appeared 
to  mean  primarily  fire  and  maneuver.10 


9  Smythe,  op.  cit,  p.  200;  also  Hubert  Essame,  The  Battle  for  Europe.  1918.  (New  York:  Scribners, 
1972),  pp.  173-195. 

10  The  mindset  of  the  American  leaders  was  encapsulated  well  by  Irving  B.  Holley,  General  John 
M.  Palmer:  Citizen  Soldiers  and  the  Army  of  a  Democracy  (Westport,  Conn.:  Greenwood  Press, 
1982).  Conway  (op.  cit.)  also  stated  that  foreign  leaders  were  perplexed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Americans  to  learn  from  them. 
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While  the  AEF  attempted  to  renew  the  offensive  under  fire, 
Pershing  visited  attacking  divisions,  relieving  (some  say  merci- 
lessly) those  generals  unable  to  operate  under  the  pressure.  As 
the  army  struggled  to  reorganize  itself,  AEF  headquarters  moved 
the  veteran  divisions  from  St.  Mihiel  into  position  in  front  of  the 
main  German  defenses  on  the  Kriemhilde/Hindenburg  Stellung. 
Reconstituting  the  support  forces  and  logistic  system  was  a  more 
difficult  task.  Rain  continued  to  fall  from  the  first  day  of  the 
attack,  and  the  few  farm  roads  and  trails  through  "No  Man's 
Land"  turned  into  quagmires.  Long  lines  of  traffic  were  stalled 
for  days,  as  gasoline-,  horse-,  mule-  and  human-powered  trans- 
port struggled  through  the  mud.  First  Army,  unable  to  reinforce, 
resupply,  evacuate  wounded,  and  move  its  support  forward,  was, 
literally,  "dead  in  its  tracks."11 

Overworked  engineers  struggled  to  shore  up  the  roadbeds 
with  any  solid  material  they  could  find.  Reserve  units,  head- 
quarters personnel,  and  even  malingerers  drifting  rearward,  were 
pressed  into  service  to  move  the  traffic  and  reconstitute  the 
"Line  of  Communications."  By  the  evening  of  28  September,  all 
artillery  had  been  shifted  forward.  However,  divisions  continued 
to  report  communication  and  supply  problems  through  the  end  of 
the  month.  Many  units  were  without  food  for  days.  Tank 
strength  had  been  reduced  to  one  third  by  breakdowns  and  by 
accurate,  direct  enemy  artillery  fire. 

Reconstituted  front-line  units  conducted  local  attacks, 
repulsed  counter-attacks  on  29  and  30  September,  and  improved 
their  temporary  defensive  positions.  Units  belatedly  received 
supplies  and  some  replacements;  patrols  were  sent  forward,  — 
and  the  men  gained  badly  needed  rest.  The  AEF  had  undergone 
its  "baptism  of  fire."  It  had  met  the  challenge  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  and  advanced.  But  badly  mauled,  and  mired  in  the  mud 


11  Smythe,  op.  cit.,  p.  201. 
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in  front  of  the  main  German  defenses,  the  Kriemhilde  Stellung,  it 
was  hardly  a  victorious  army.12 

Central  Powers  strength  (mainly  German)  facing  the 
Americans  from  the  Moselle  to  the  Argonne  (as  estimated  by 
AEF  G-2  on  4  October  1918)  increased  to  23  divisions  in  line 
and  in  local  reserve,  with  11  between  the  Meuse  River  and  the 
Argonne  Forest.  Many  of  these  divisions  were  very  low  in 
strength;  however,  they  had  orders  to  "defend  to  the  last  man." 
But  American  combat  strength  in  this  campaign  also  grew  incre- 
mentally —  maintaining  a  ratio  of  nine  to  one  over  the  enemy.13 

On  4  October,  First  Army  resumed  its  offensive  against  the 
main  line  of  the  German  defenses  —  with  rested  troops  and 
wiser,  somewhat  more  experienced,  leaders.  These  strong  enemy 
defenses  were  supported  by  interlocking  direct  fires  and 
observed  artillery  fire  from  flanking  promontories.  First  Army 
directed  all  commanders  to  use  more  fire  support,  to  use  smoke 
on  likely  enemy  observation  points,  and  to  maneuver  so  as  to 
avoid  flanking  fire.  The  corps  artillery  were  to  maximize  coun- 
terbattery  artillery  fire  and  to  make  more  use  of  gas  shells.14 

The  infantry  attack  moved  out  at  5:30  A.M.,  and  immediate- 
ly made  strong  contact  with  the  enemy  all  along  the  front.  Ill 
Corps  fought  its  way  to  the  approaches  of  the  Cunel-Romagne 
Heights,  but  stalled  under  heavy  fire  from  the  hills.  V  Corps 
also  moved  forward  on  the  low  ground  southwest  of  Romagne, 
but  was  halted  in  bitter  fighting.  The  right  of  I  Corps  made  the 
greatest  advance  of  the  Army,  driving  down  the  Aire  Valley  with 
tanks  leading  behind  "rolling  artillery  barrages."    The  left  of  I 


^  The  stalled  condition  of  the  Army  is  described  well  in  Smythe,  op.  cit,  pp.  200-201  and  Essame, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  173-195,  joined  in  this  opinion  by  Daniel  R.  Beaver,  Newton  D.  Baker  and  the 
American  War  Effort.  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1966),  p.  196. 

1:*  Strength  figures  taken  from  John  J.  Pershing's  My  Experiences  in  the  War.  (New  York:  Stokes 
&Co,  1931),  Vol.  2,  pp.  31  Iff. 

14  Pershing,  op.  cit,  Vol.  2,  pp.  321-322. 
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Corps  was  still  struggling  forward  slowly  in  the  Argonne  Forest, 
with  only  minor  gains.  The  overall  offensive  was  slowing  again 
in  heavy,  continuous  contact.  I  Corps  was  ordered  to  clear  the 
Argonne  without  delay.  Following  a  15-hour  artillery  barrage, 
this  corps  launched  its  attack,  highlighted  by  a  cross-compart- 
ment assault  behind  the  Germans  in  the  forest.  The  Germans 
withdrew  to  Grandpre,  and  the  entire  left  of  the  army  line  was 
able  to  advance. 

V  Corps  then  surged  forward  on  its  left,  but  strong  enemy 
fire  held  the  bulk  of  V  and  III  Corps  south  of  the  Romagne- 
Cunel  hill  masses.  I  Corps  finally  seized  Grandpre,  in  hand-to- 
hand  fighting,  cracking  the  Kriemhilde  defenses.  V  and  III 
Corps  then  seized  the  heights  of  Cunel  and  Romagne.  The 
Americans  now  held  the  high  ground,  and  their  artillery  could 
strike  the  railroad  through  Sedan.15  But  the  American  First 
Army  was  nearing  combat  ineffectiveness.  Casualties  had  risen 
to  more  than  100,000,  with  over  half  of  these  the  result  of  an 
epidemic  of  flu.16  First  Army  went  into  a  defensive  posture 
again  on  11  October. 

Criticisms  of  the  command  and  management  of  the  AEF  in 
the  campaign,  primarily  by  senior  Allied  military  and  political 
leaders,  reached  the  ears  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  Strong 
rumors  then  circulated  around  Paris  that  General  Pershing  would 
be  relieved.  Many  critics  argued  that  Pershing  should  commit 
more  of  the  AEF's  considerable  combat  power  into  the  fight,  and 
that  the  AEF  should  operate  over  a  broader  zone.17  Galled  by 
these  criticisms,  and  by  Allied  demands  for  greater  American 
progress,  General  Pershing  moved  to  broaden  his  offensive  and 
bring  more  U.S.  forces  into  the  attack.  He  appointed  Major 
General  Liggett  as  Commander  of  First  Army,  and  created  a 
Second  Army,  under  Major  General  Robert  Bullard  (formerly 


15  Pershing,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  340-352. 

16  Nenninger,  op.  cit.  p.  151. 

17  Braim,  op.  cit.,  pp.126-127. 
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Commander  of  III  Corps).  This  reorganization  took  Pershing 
(remaining  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  AEF)  out  of  direct  combat 
command.  First  Army  was  then  ordered  to  continue  to  attack  in 
its  zone,  seizing  the  line  of  the  Meuse  River  and  the  heights 
south  of  Sedan.  Second  Army  was  given  the  mission  to  attack 
across  the  Meuse  into  the  Woevre  Plain. 

Despite  pressure  from  Pershing  to  renew  the  offensive, 
Liggett  spent  the  remainder  of  October  reconstituting  his  army, 
training  his  forces  for  attack  against  fortified  positions,  and 
stockpiling  supplies  forward.  Replacement  officers  and  NCOs 
received  a  wealth  of  quick  "combat  lessons"  from  veterans  mov- 
ing back  along  the  Line  of  Communications.  There  was  consid- 
erable infusion  of  fighting  "tips"  among  the  troops  in  the  combat 
units;  NCOs  practiced  fire-team  actions  and  discussed  their 
experiences.  Senior  commanders  and  staffs  commented  upon  the 
"dispatch"  with  which  the  newly-assigned  junior  leaders  took 
control  and  directed  their  units.  The  Americans  were  actually 
"learning  to  fight  by  fighting".18 

At  3:30  a.m.  on  1  November,  the  black  of  night  burst  bright 
as  day  as  the  last  American  barrage  of  the  war  struck  the  enemy 
positions  "like  a  million  hammers."  Gun  barrels  glowed  as  the 
AEF  artillery  rained  fire  on  enemy  battery  locations,  reserve 
positions,  crossroads,  bridges,  and  areas  suspected  of  being 
occupied  by  headquarters  and  reserve  units.  Then  the  infantry 
assault  jumped-off  at  5:30  a.m.,  the  "Doughboys"  following  a 
rolling  barrage  of  artillery,  controlled  by  "forward  observers" 
with  the  attackers.  Unit  leaders  maintained  control  well  in  this 
attack  and  coordinated  their  supporting  fires  with  the  advance. 
Smoke  and  gas  were  adjusted  along  the  flanks  of  the  advancing 
forces.  The  attackers  closed  quickly  on  their  objectives;  strong 
points  were  invested  by  direct-fire  weapons,  while  the  bulk  of 


*°  Reconstitution  and  training  are  described  in  First  Army  "Operations  Reports"  of  5,6,7 
November  1918,  taken  from  U.S.  Army  in  the  World  War.  (Army  Historical  Division,  Washington: 
GPO,  1948),  Vol.  9,  pp.  382-386. 
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the  advancing  troops  swung  around  these  and  surged  forward. 
The  German  defenses  broke,  the  defenders  fled  northward  fol- 
lowed by  the  fast-moving  Yanks,  while  some  units  continuing 
their  attacks  at  night. 

Ill  Corps  quickly  took  Andevaune  (west  of  Dun-sur- 
Meuse),  protecting  V  Corp's  flank.  V  Corps  stormed  and  seized 
the  heights  of  Barricourt.  After  supporting  V  Corps'  movement 
by  fire,  I  Corps  drove  the  Germans  out  of  Buzancy  on  2 
November,  and  the  entire  Army  line  moved  north.  By  the  4th  of 
November,  First  Army  had  advanced  20  miles  and  the  Germans 
began  a  general  withdrawal  to  a  new  line  north  of  the  Meuse. 
The  Americans  continued  their  pursuit.  On  5  November,  III  and 
V  Corps  crossed  the  Meuse,  and  I  Corps  reached  a  point  on  the 
heights  five  miles  south  of  Sedan.19 

The  American  Second  Army  moved  east  into  the  Woevre 
Plain  on  9  November,  and  continued  its  advance  while  First 
Army  secured  the  heights  over  Sedan.  Both  armies  were  plan- 
ning further  offensives  north  and  east  when  the  Armistice  was 
declared.  At  the  eleventh  hour  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  1918,  the  fighting  ceased.  The  Armistice 
came  as  a  gradual  realization — of  silence!  The  fighting  was 
over.  The  AEF  had  fought  through  the  Argonne,  uncovered  the 
Meuse,  and  controlled  the  heights  of  Sedan. 

The  Meuse-Argonne  Campaign  lasted  forty-seven  days.  A 
total  of  1,200,000  Americans  were  engaged  in  the  campaign,  of 
which  850,000  were  combat  troops.  Twenty-two  American  divi- 
sions were  engaged  in  the  fighting;  2,417  artillery  pieces  sup- 
ported this  campaign,  firing  a  total  of  more  than  four  million 
shells  (a  greater  tonnage  of  ammunition  than  was  used  by  Union 
forces  during  the  entire  five  years  of  the  American  Civil  War). 
The  American  ground  battle  was  supported  by  840  airplanes, 


19  Pershing,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  383-387. 
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most  of  these  manufactured  by  the  Allies.  324  tanks  also  sup- 
ported the  American  campaign  in  the  Meuse-Argonne;  all  of 
these  tanks  were  of  Allied  manufacture,  and  many  were  manned 
by  Allied  troops.  The  AEF  claimed  to  have  drawn  to  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  a  total  of  44  enemy  divisions;  this  figure  was  disputed 
by  the  Allies  and  could  hardly  be  proven.  First  Army  reported 
the  capture  of  26,000  prisoners  of  war,  874  artillery  pieces,  and 
over  3,000  machine  guns.  First  Army  claimed  to  have  inflicted 
100,000  enemy  casualties,  at  a  cost  of  117,000  American  casual- 
ties (50,280  of  which  were  killed  in  action).20 

The  campaign  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Allied  victory; 
however,  whether  it  was  the  most  important  campaign  has  been 
argued  by  historians  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  since 
that  armistice  long  ago.  Erich  von  Ludendorff,  the  de  facto  com- 
mander of  German  forces,  stated  that  the  Americans,  advancing 
against  the  pivot  of  the  German  defenses,  won  the  most  sigifi- 
cant  victory.21  However,  many  Allied  leaders  cited  the  greater 
achievements  of  the  Allied  forces,  particularly  the  British,  in  the 
final  campaigns.  Political  posturing,  in  preparation  for  the 
Versailles  Peace  Conference,  affected  such  opinions  --  and 
nationalistic  prejudices  still  influence  opinions  on  the  value  of 
the  contribution  of  the  AEF  to  the  Allied  victory  on  the  Western 
Front  in  World  War  I. 

An  evaluation  of  the  relative  combat  effectiveness  of  the 
Americans  in  this  campaign,  versus  friendly  and  enemy  forces,  is 
difficult  from  this  time-distance.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the 
American  soldier  was  likely  as  combat  effective  as  any  on  that 
field  of  honor.  However,  Colonel  George  Marshall  (then  an 
operations  officer  at  AEF  headquarters,  later  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  in  World  War  II)  stated  that  the  Americans  in  the  AEF 


20    Figures  taken  from  Paul  S.  Bond  and  Clarence  O.  Sherrill,  America  in  the  World  War. 
(Menasha,  Wis.:  Banta  Pub.,  1921),  p.  146. 

2*  Braim,  op.  cit.,  p.167. 
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should  have  been  glad  they  were  not  fighting  the  German  Army 
of  an  earlier  period.22  This  is  a  good  warning  against  attempting 
a  soldierly  comparison  through  the  veil  of  time. 

However,  a  review  of  records  and  reports,  and  especially  of 
statements  of  the  soldiers  who  fought  and  those  who  observed 
them,  allows  for  some  general  conclusions  on  the  AEF.  Relying 
on  the  maxim:  "No  better  historian  than  one  who  was  present  at 
the  event,"  this  researcher  reviewed  6,700  reports  from  the  veter- 
ans of  World  War  I  collected  at  the  U.S.  Army's  Military  History 
Institute  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania.  Generally,  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Meuse-Argonne  Campaign  believed  they  were  poor- 
ly trained,  improperly  led,  insufficiently  supported,  and  their 
sacrifices  unappreciated.  They  disliked  their  food,  their  allies, 
and  their  living  conditions.  They  respected  the  German  soldiers 
(as  did  this  author,  like  many  Americans  who  fought  in  World 
War  II),  and  they  liked  and  respected  their  own  officers.23 

Recent  contacts  with  these  "vets,"  however,  have  caused 
this  author  to  doubt  the  "reliability"  of  some  of  their  memories. 
This  questioning  does  not  relate  to  the  sincerity  of  the  veterans' 
opinions  and  judgments.  The  question  is  whether  the  memories 
now  held  reflect  the  opinions  these  veterans  had  75  years  ago. 
Some  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  veterans'  memories  arose 
when  a  few  of  their  escorts  at  a  convention  laughingly  stated  that 
the  "vets"  stories  "got  better  and  more  exciting  each  year."  In 
further  discussions  with  this  author,  these  escorts  stated  that 
some  of  the  veterans'  opinions  were  influenced  by  those  of  their 
more  aggressive  "buddies,"  who  expressed  strong  judgments  in 
their  meetings.24    The  escorts  thought  that  there  was  an  almost 


22  Braim,  op.  cit,  p.  147. 

23  Responses  to  Questionaires  sent  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  are  catalogued  at  United  States 
Army  Military  History  Institute  archives,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania.  For  a  table  of  Meuse- 
Argonne  veteran  responses,  see  Braim,  The  Test  of  Battle,  p.  184. 

24  The  changing  of  a  memory  of  an  occasion  has  been  called  by  some  psychologists  "imprinting 
on  memory." 
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unconscious  desire  on  the  part  of  their  vets  to  fit  themselves  into 
the  exciting  events  they  heard  recounted  by  their  buddies. 
Obviously,  these  remarks  could  be  made,  with  some  justifica- 
tion, about  veterans'  memories  of  all  wars  and  recollections  of 
all  long-distant  activities.  About  the  Meuse-Argonne  fighting,  it 
appears  that  these  vets  have  changed/are  changing  perceptions 
and  evaluations  of  their  experiences  (perhaps  even  their  "war 
stories")  as  the  years  go  on. 

It  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  officer  and  soldier,  high  rank  and  low,  were  unprepared 
for  the  great  "test  of  battle"  which  they  undertook  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne.  Their  learning  curve  certainly  increased  in 
convexity,  stimulated  by  the  intensity  of  the  classroom  of  com- 
bat.25 To  this  conclusion,  this  author  adds  an  assertion  about 
American  leadership  gained  from  research  on  the  AEF  and  by 
personal  experience  in  later  wars:  Americans,  because  of  their 
culture,  have  a  high  rate  of  self-motivation  and  a  propensity  to 
leadership;  this  can  partly  compensate  for  their  lack  of  training 
and  experience.  This  culturally-inherent  aptitude  for  leadership 
partly  explains  the  swift  improvement  in  the  combat  effective- 
ness of  the  Americans  as  they  fought  through  the  Meuse-Argonne. 

But,  the  cost  of  "learning  to  fight  by  fighting"  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  Campaign  was  high.  It  has  been  high  in  most  of 
our  wars  —  wars  which  we  have  entered  unprepared.  And  that 
cost  has  been  paid  in  scarce  and  precious  coins:  the  lives  of  our 
young! 


25  In  regard  to  training  in  proximity  to  combat,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  made 
the  point  that  the  soldiers  of  the  AEF  would  likely  learn  faster  near  the  front  than  those  in  the 
United  States.  (See  Braim,  op.  cit,  p.  55.) 
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he  Marine  Corps  published  the  first  Small  Wars  Manual 
in  1935  as  a  compilation  of  its  experience  and  doctrine  in  what  is 
now  called  "low  intensity  conflict."*  The  Marines  revised  and 
reprinted  this  work  in  1940,  but  the  World  War  II  emphasis  on 
large-scale  amphibious  assaults  soon  shunted  the  Manual  out  of 
mount-out  boxes  and  into  museums.  After  a  brief  resurrection  in 
the  early  period  of  American  involvement  in  Vietnam,  it  again 
fell  out  of  sight.  Recently,  the  Corps  has  rescued  the  Small  Wars 
Manual  from  the  dustbin.  The  previous  Commandant,  General 
Alfred  M.  Gray,  praised  it  as  the  "best  of  all,"  other  officers  have 
described  it  in  equally  glowing  terms,  and  it  has  been  reprinted 
for  use  in  Marine  schools.1  However,  in  the  rush  to  learn  from 
this  "rich  heritage,"  no  one  has  evaluated  the  history  that  gave 
rise  to  it.  In  fact,  the  primary  source  of  information  contained  in 
the  Manual  was  a  single  Marine  officer  who  served  in  Nicaragua 


*    Editor's  note:  This  phrase  is  currently  being  replaced  with  "OOTW,"  i.e.,  "Operations  Other 
Than  War." 

General  A.M.  Gray,  "29th  Commandant  Speaks  to  the  Corps,"  Marine  Corps  Gazette  (Sep 
1987),  p. 18;  Major  Susan  J.  Flores,  "Marine  Corps  Employment  in  Low-Intensity  Conflict," 
Marine  Corps  Gazette  (Apr  1989),  p.31. 
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in  the  late  1920s.2  A  study  of  Captain  Merritt  A.  Edson's  opera- 
tions, known  as  the  Coco  River  Patrol,  is  thus  necessary  for  con- 
temporary Marines  and  historians  to  understand  and  evaluate  the 
doctrine  contained  in  the  Manual. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  already  had  a  long  history  of  inter- 
vention in  Nicaragua  when  Sandino  started  a  new  rebellion  there 
in  1927.  He  was  initially  successful  in  gathering  a  large  number 
of  recruits,  but  then  suffered  heavy  losses  in  an  attack  on  the 
town  of  Ocotal.  Thereafter,  he  resorted  to  a  guerrilla  campaign 
to  avoid  conventional  battle  with  his  better-prepared  opponents. 
At  that  time  the  Marine  Corps  had  considerable  experience  in 
fighting  guerrilla  wars,  but  it  had  no  formal  counterinsurgency 
doctrine.  Although  many  historians  believe  that  the  small  size  of 
the  Corps  made  it  easy  for  shared  knowledge  to  make  up  for 
inadequate  doctrine,  that  was  not  the  case  in  actual  practice.3 
Not  all  senior  officers  had  the  requisite  experience,  or  the  desire 
to  learn  from  it.  Among  those  who  had  seen  service  in  prior 
campaigns  there  were  strong  differences  of  opinion.  At  the 
strategic  level  there  were  those  who  subscribed  to  the  age-old 
notion  of  using  terror  to  induce  submission,  while  others  recog- 
nized the  limitations  of  such  actions  against  a  determined  enemy 
and  under  the  watchful  eye  of  American  public  opinion.  Even 
basic  tactics  were  in  dispute.  Should  the  point  man  always  carry 
an  automatic  weapon  or  never  be  armed  with  one?  Thus  it  often 
was  up  to  officers  in  the  field  to  invent  the  necessary  strategy 
and  tactics  as  they  went  along.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  Edson 
became  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  process.4 


2 

For  details  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Coco  Patrols,  see  Edson's  own  account  contained  in  the 

following  series  of  articles:  Captain  Merritt  A.  Edson,  "The  Coco  Patrol,"  Parts  I-III,  Marine  Corps 

Gazette.  (Aug  1936),  (Nov  1936),  and  (Feb  1937). 

See  for  instance  Larry  E.  Cable,  Conflict  of  Myths  (New  York:  New  York  University  Press, 
1986). 

4 

The  problem  is  not  solely  a  military  one;  political,  economic,  and  psychological  factors  are 

equally  important.  Edson  quickly  realized  this  and  became  adept  at  fostering  positive  relations  with 
the  local  population  and  generating  support  for  stable  government.  David  Brooks  has  covered  that 
side  of  the  topic  in  various  articles  and  presentations.  This  paper  looks  strictly  at  the  tactical  situa- 
tion and  how  one  Marine  captain  dealt  with  it.  David  C.  Brooks,  "US  Marines,  Miskitos  and  the 
Hunt  for  Sandino:  the  Rio  Coco  Patrol  in  1928,"  Journal  of  Latin  American  Studies  (May  1989), 
pp.31 1-342. 
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Since  Sandino  began  his  rebellion  in  the  populous  western 
region,  Marine  reinforcements  initially  poured  into  this  area  and 
quickly  pushed  Sandino  and  his  men  into  the  rough  highlands  of 
central  Nicaragua.  Beyond  lay  the  sparsely-inhabited  but 
resource-rich  eastern  area.  Despite  years  of  foreign  investment 
in  the  east,  there  was  only  a  single  short  railroad;  transportation 
depended  mainly  on  jungle  trails  and  rivers.  The  inhabitants 
were  primarily  Indians,  and  nearly  all  were  disaffected  from  the 
distant  government  in  Managua.  Sandino  quickly  shifted  his 
operations  to  the  east,  where  he  could  garner  fresh  support, 
strike  at  lucrative  economic  targets,  and  avoid  the  main  forces  of 
his  enemy. 

The  Marines  reacted  by  reinforcing  the  single  company  that 
garrisoned  the  small  towns  on  the  Caribbean  coast.  Major 
Harold  Utley  assumed  command  of  the  newly  formed  Eastern 
Area  on  22  January  1928.  He  had  no  maps,  few  troops,  and  a 
zone  of  responsiblity  loosely  defined  as  "the  east  coast  of 
Nicaragua  and  such  territory  inland  as  can  be  controlled  by 
troops  supplied  from  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua."5  He  estab- 
lished his  headquarters,  which  consisted  of  himself  and  a  bugler, 
at  Puerto  Cabezas  on  24  February. 

The  Navy's  Special  Service  Squadron  contributed  its  ships' 
detachments  to  reinforce  the  Eastern  Area.  Among  the  first  to 
land  were  56  Marines  of  the  cruiser  USS  Denver.  Their  com- 
mander, Captain  Edson,  was  a  former  pilot  and  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Company  Officers  Course*  at  Quantico.  As  Utley  and 
Edson  surveyed  the  situation,  they  realized  that  the  Coco  River, 
along  Nicaragua's  northern  border,  was  the  key  to  movement 
into  and  out  of  the  rebel-dominated  interior.  The  area  comman- 
der ordered  his  new  subordinate  to  make  a  reconnaissance  patrol 
of  this  important  waterway  and  gain  information  on  the  terrain, 
enemy,  and  local  population. 


*  Editor's  note:  Now  called  the  Amphibious  Warfare  School. 
"Brigade  Order  #24,"  18  February  1928.  Utley  Papers. 
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Edson  and  five  men  departed  the  coast  on  7  March  and 
returned  18  days  later  after  having  penetrated  260  miles  up  the 
river.  They  reported  no  sign  of  the  enemy,  but  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  logistics  challenge  they  would  face  in  later  opera- 
tions. Since  navy  boats  were  unsuitable,  they  had  been  forced  to 
hire  a  launch  and  three  Indian  boatmen  for  the  trip.  The  small 
craft's  converted  Model  T  engine  could  barely  make  headway 
against  the  current  and  frequently  broke  down.  They  had  to 
portage  numerous  rapids  and  pull  the  boat  through  dry-season 
shallows.  Food  was  scarce,  mosquitos  plentiful,  and  sore  feet 
prevalent  (due  to  the  continual  soakings).  When  it  was  over, 
Edson  went  on  the  sick  list  with  malaria.  During  the  course  of 
this  first  Coco  Patrol,  the  captain  also  earned  the  nickname  'Red 
Mike,'  for  the  fiery  beard  he  grew  because  he  did  not  want  to 
waste  any  daylight  on  shaving. 

Two  weeks  later  Sandino  raided  several  towns  and  mines 
along  the  Waspuc  River.  Reports  of  this  action  reached  the  coast 
on  6  April  and  within  a  few  hours  the  Marines  were  on  the  move. 
Several  units  headed  due  west  from  Puerto  Cabezas,  while  Edson 
and  39  men  moved  up  the  Coco  with  a  view  toward  coming  in  on 
the  rebel  flank  or  rear.  The  patrol  travelled  in  native  dugouts, 
long,  thin  craft  fashioned  from  hollowed  out  logs  and  poled  by 
hired  Indians.  Even  with  this  expert  help,  boats  frequently  over- 
turned, resulting  in  lost  weapons  and  food.  Troops  subsisted  on 
whatever  they  could  forage  from  the  pitiful  local  economy: 
beans,  bananas,  an  occasional  steer,  and,  when  things  got  really 
desparate,  a  monkey  or  two. 

When  the  Denver  men  reached  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Waspuc,  they  picked  up  mules  from  the  overland  patrols  and 
struck  out  cross-country  after  the  rebels,  who  had  easily  escaped 
the  slowly  developed  Marine  net.  Then  the  rainy  season  arrived 
in  late  May  and  turned  the  jungle  trails  into  quagmires.  Edson 
and  a  small  advance  contingent  finally  reached  Bocay  on  2  June, 
but  Sandino  had  reportedly  passed  through  the  village  the  day 
before. 
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As  Red  Mike  planned  a  further  advance  up  the  Coco, 
Brigade  stepped  in  and  ordered  the  Eastern  Area  to  pull  back  and 
regroup  its  forces  in  a  ser'  s  of  outposts  that  would  guard  the 
rivers  and  principal  villages  of  the  region.  This  operational 
setup  mirrored  that  prevalent  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Areas, 
where  small  garrisons  protected  the  population  and  economy 
from  rebel  attack.  Although  these  forces  made  frequent,  short 
range  patrols  in  the  surrounding  countryside,  it  was  primarily  a 
defensive  stance.  The  occasional  offensive  thrust  consisted  of 
ponderous  columns  tied  to  slow-moving  logistics  trains  of  bull 
carts  and  mules.  The  decision  to  implement  the  same  outpost 
doctrine  in  the  East  was  largely  driven  by  the  inability  of  the 
Marines  to  supply  their  mobile  forces  deep  in  the  interior. 

Edson  and  his  worn  troops  had  hardly  returned  to  the  coast 
for  a  well-earned  rest  when  events  disrupted  those  plans.  With 
Brigade  forces  on  the  defensive,  Sandino  was  free  to  move  about 
the  uncontested  central  region  and  gather  new  strength. 
Washington  and  Managua  both  feared  that  he  would  eventually 
attempt  to  disrupt  the  Nicaraguan  elections  scheduled  for  the 
fall.  Since  stronger  Marine  forces  in  the  west  claimed  they  were 
unable  to  penetrate  the  rebel  lair  due  to  rough  terrain,  the 
Brigade  commander  personally  assigned  his  aggressive  Eastern 
Area  captain  to  track  down  Sandino  and  destroy  his  force.  This 
third  Coco  patrol  was  to  be  composed  of  both  the  Denver  and 
Galveston  Marine  detachments,  a  total  of  91  officers  and  men. 

A  shortage  of  boats  plagued  the  operation  from  the  begin- 
ning. Edson  could  barely  gather  enough  craft  to  carry  all  of  his 
patrol  at  once,  and  these  same  boats  were  to  move  supplies  as 
well.  He  had  to  choose  between  tactical  lift  and  logistics;  the 
more  troops  he  transported,  the  faster  his  supply  situation  would 
deteriorate.  The  patrol  leader  planned  to  supplement  his  stores 
with  airdrops  and  local  provisions,  but  neither  constituted  a  reli- 
able source.  The  rainy  season  limited  aerial  capabilities,  and  the 
Coco  basin  was  a  poor  area  for  forage.  The  boat  shortage  posed 
equally  disturbing  questions  about  the  movement  of  reinforce- 
ments, since  there  was  no  other  way  to  move  up  the  river.  In  the 
end,  Edson  launched  the  operation  with  just  46  men. 
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As  the  patrol  moved  upstream  it  fought  against  the  current, 
torrential  rains,  and  occasional  enemy  outposts.  On  7  August 
Edson's  force  came  upon  a  large  ambush  in  a  river  gorge  near 
Ililiquas.  The  much  larger  enemy  force  was  sited  in  well-  con- 
cealed positions  designed  to  enfilade  the  Marine  flotilla,  which 
was  stripped  of  its  customary  flank  patrols  on  each  river  bank 
due  to  terrain  obstacles  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge.  The  insur- 
gents failed  to  achieve  surprise  only  because  one  of  them  moved 
too  soon  and  thus  inadvertently  warned  the  Marines.  In  a  stub- 
born fight  of  several  hours  Edson's  force  lost  one  man  killed  and 
three  wounded,  but  managed  to  drive  off  the  enemy.  After  the 
battle  the  Marines  recovered  ten  rebel  bodies  and  twelve  rifles. 
Despite  the  lopsided  results,  the  Sandinistas  had  demonstrated 
that  they  were  well  on  their  way  to  mastering  the  guerrilla  art. 

As  Edson  contemplated  his  situation  after  this  first  battle, 
he  realized  that  his  orders  were  contradictory.  He  was  supposed 
to  control  the  Coco  River  all  the  way  to  Santa  Cruz  and,  at  the 
same  time,  eradicate  the  Sandinista  field  force.  Dividing  into 
garrisons  to  accomplish  the  former  would  dissipate  his  own  mea- 
ger numbers,  and  leave  each  part  vulnerable  to  a  concentrated 
rebel  attack.  In  a  letter  to  Utley,  Edson  spelled  out  this  dilemma 
and  made  a  first  stab  at  developing  a  solution.  "If,  however,  my 
primary  mission  is  to  destroy  the  bandits,  it  seems  to  me  best  to 
keep  my  entire  force  intact,  at  least  to  Poteca,  and  depend  upon 
mobility,  rather  than  outposts.  .  .  .If  you  can  supply  me  with  food 
and  clothing  by  air,  I  believe  that  my  command  can  make  it 
decidedly  uncomfortable  for  the  outlaws.  .  .  .If  this  is  approved, 
I  shall  cut  loose  from  boats,  and  using  captured  animals,  move 
by  trail."6 

Brigade  was  already  mulling  over  changes  to  Edson's 
orders,  but  the  results  were  not  to  his  liking.  Northern  Area 
headquarters  initiated  the  turmoil  when  they  planned  an  opera- 
tion down  the  Coco.    Since  they  possessed  no  suitable  boats,  the 
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brigade  operations  officer  ordered  Edson  to  take  his  flotilla 
upriver  to  Santa  Cruz.  There  he  was  to  turn  it  over  to  a  Northern 
Area  patrol  which  would  retrace  his  steps.  Edson  noted  the 
obvious  stupidity  of  the  plan  in  a  plea  for  help  to  Eastern  Area 
headquarters:  "You  may  answer  Brig.  -  I  haven't  the  nerve  to  do 
it."7  A  further  exchange  made  the  general's  staff  aware  of  the 
patrol's  desparate  supply  situation.  When  Edson  arrived  at 
Poteca  on  17  August,  Fokker  cargo  planes  dropped  2,200  pounds 
of  badly-needed  rations  as  well  as  orders  to  remain  indefinitely 
at  that  location  until  logistics  problems  could  be  rectified. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  Red  Mike  was  content  to  rest  his 
weary  men,  build  up  stocks  of  rations,  and  fortify  his  base  with 
entrenchments  and  heavy  weapons.  Local  patrols  from  Poteca 
kept  the  enemy  on  the  move  during  this  period,  but  the  results 
were  negligible.  The  Marines  flushed  several  camp  sites,  includ- 
ing one  where  breakfast  was  still  cooking  over  the  fires.  It  was 
clear  to  Edson  and  Utley  that  these  operations,  short  in  duration 
and  range,  would  never  destroy  the  guerrilla  army.  The  area 
commander  prodded  the  general's  staff  to  adopt  a  more  offensive 
approach  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Edson  on  10  August.  But 
higher  headquarters  rejected  the  concept.  "Because  of  indefinite 
outlaw  intelligence.  .  .  Brigade  now  requires  no  special  opera- 
tions by  your  troops.  Continue  patrolling  at  discretion  of  your- 
self and  local  commanders."8 

The  captain  continued  to  mull  over  the  possibilities.  He 
summarized  his  view  of  matters  in  a  formal  "Estimate  of 
Situation"  submitted  to  Major  Utley  on  3  October.  The  rebels, 
probably  about  200  men,  had  one  advantage  to  offset  their  weak- 
nesses in  firepower  and  training;  they  could  readily  detect  any 
moves  in  their  vicinity  because  of  the  limited  avenues  of 
approach  along  mountain  or  jungle  trails.  Thus  they  could  easily 


7 

"Brigade  Field  Message  #27,"  B-3  to  Edson,  7  August  1928.  Utley  Papers. 
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slip  away  and  would  never  be  cornered.  The  Marines  had  two 
options:  "(1)  To  sit  still  and  await  bandit  actions,  (2)  To  attempt 
to  keep  bandits  moving  and  unable  [to]  formulate  or  carry  out 
definite  plans."9  Edson,  of  course,  favored  the  latter  approach. 
Since  Brigade  would  not  allocate  the  aerial  resupply  assets  need- 
ed for  a  sustained  push,  he  suggested  instead  a  joint  operation 
with  the  Northern  Area  that  would  saturate  the  rebel  stronghold 
with  multiple,  short-range  patrols.  Higher  headquarters  belated- 
ly accepted  this  idea,  but  executed  it  in  a  haphazard  fashion. 
The  ensuing  operations  proved  fruitless,  which  Edson  ascribed  to 
the  listless  tactics  of  his  compatriots  to  the  west.  They  tended  to 
keep  to  the  wide  trails  that  the  bandits  avoided,  and  to  get  a  late 
start  each  morning  which  allowed  easy  observation  by  rebel 
sympathizers. 

The  aggressive  captain  continued  to  press  his  ideas  for 
open-ended  offensive  action.  He  broached  the  subject  of  a 
mounted  patrol  with  the  comment  that,  "My  feet  are  getting  ner- 
vous again  and  I  desire  to  see  more  of  Nicaragua  a  la  cavalry 
mounted  on  mules."10  Edson  then  coupled  this  mobile  unit  with 
a  modified  version  of  his  earlier  tactical  ideas: 

What  I  particularly  had  in  mind  was  ...  the 
formation  of  a  roving  patrol  of  about  40-50  men,  with 
no  fixed  limits  of  patrolling,  free  to  move  in  this  terri- 
tory as  outlined,  following  such  clues  as  it  can  pickup 
and  reporting  in  at  the  nearest  post  in  any  one  of  the 
three  areas  for  rations  about  once  every  fifteen  days. 
Such  a  patrol  would  not  supplant  the  combined 
maneuvers  now  being  carried  on,  but  would  be  in 
addition  to  them  -  a  continuous  roving  patrol.  The 
idea  would  be  an  outfit  as  near  like  the  bandits  as  pos- 
sible -  using  the  side  trails  they  use  -  becoming  bush 
men  like  them  -  and  living  like  them.    This  patrol 


9 
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would  have  no  regular  base  to  return  to  every  ten  to 
twenty  days  -  but  would  probably  reach  its  original 
supply  base  once  a  month  or  every  six  weeks.  .  .  This 
would  be  damned  strenuous  work  .  .  .  and  it  might  not 
bring  any  better  results  than  we  have  had  already. 
But  I  would  certainly  like  to  give  it  a  try.  Even  tho  it 
by  itself  gets  no  contact  with  the  outlaws,  I  believe 
that  a  roving  band  of  this  kind  would  be  likely  to 
chase  them  into  the  hands  of  some  other  patrol  with 
equally  as  good  results."11 

Although  Edson  would  have  preferred  the  complete  free- 
dom of  movement  offered  by  aerial  resupply,  this  was  the  next 
best  logistics  option.  Tactically,  he  was  no  more  likely  to  over- 
come the  problem  of  surprising  guerrilla  outfits,  but  a  patrol 
without  boundaries  or  timetables  might  chase  the  rebels  into 
exhaustion.  Or  Edson  and  his  men  might  serve  as  the  beaters 
driving  the  beast  into  the  sights  of  the  big  game  hunter.  If  noth- 
ing else,  the  Sandinistas  would  be  so  worried  about  themselves 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  mount  offensive  operations. 

Brigade  made  no  response,  and  localized  operations  contin- 
ued as  before  for  the  next  few  months.  A  few  of  the  patrols 
engaged  in  firefights  with  the  enemy,  but  these  contacts  pro- 
duced few  casualties.  Brigade  grew  increasingly  restive  at  the 
lack  of  results,  particularly  since  the  successful  Nicaraguan  elec- 
tions of  November  had  fueled  demands  at  home  for  the  with- 
drawal of  American  fighting  men.  When  Edson  returned  to  base 
in  mid-February  1929  after  one  short  foray,  he  found  a  letter 
waiting  for  him  from  the  Brigade  operations  officer.  The  major 
suggested  that  a  thousand-dollar  reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  demise  of  key  Sandinistas  might  help.  Edson  thought  this 
would  not  produce  results;  even  if  the  Marines  learned  of  the 
location  of  rebel  base  camps,  the  guerrilla  security  system  would 
prevent  the  Marines  from  surprising  them  in  a  stationary  posi- 
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tion.    Instead,  the  captain  resurrected  his  old  proposal  for  a  rov- 
ing patrol. 

A  few  days  later,  the  staff  called  Edson  to  Managua.  He 
made  the  trip  by  boat  and  amphibian  plane.  Upon  arrival  he 
received  Confidential  Brigade  Special  Order  #11.  He  para- 
phrased his  mission  statement  in  a  letter  to  Utley.  "Go  where 
you  please,  do  what  you  please  and  return  when  you  feel  like  it. 
If  then  you  feel  like  going  into  the  wilds  again,  it  is  alright  with 
us,  for  the  rest  of  the  time  you  will  be  foot  loose  and  fancy 
free."12  Red  Mike  finally  had  his  roving  patrol. 

There  was  one  major  catch;  troop  cuts  loomed  for  the 
Eastern  Area,  which  then  had  just  600  of  the  5,000  men  in 
Nicaragua.  Edson  had  barely  returned  to  Poteca  when  the  axe 
fell  on  2  March.  Brigade  informed  him  that  the  Commander  of 
the  Special  Service  Squadron  wanted  his  Marines  back  on  the 
ships  by  3  April.  Those  men  made  up  the  whole  of  the  garrison 
at  Poteca,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  other  outposts  in  the  region.  A 
subsequent  message,  however,  kept  the  ghost  of  the  roving  patrol 
alive.  Edson  and  his  men  would  move  through  the  rebel  zone, 
end  their  operation  in  the  Northern  Area,  and  then  receive  air 
transportation  to  the  east  coast. 

The  last  patrol  began  on  9  March.  It  soon  picked  up  the 
trail  of  a  senior  Sandinista  leader  and  about  40  men.  Around 
noon  on  the  17th  the  point  man  spotted  a  guerrilla  on  the  trail 
and  shot  him.  The  patrol  took  an  American  Springfield  rifle  and 
four  rounds  of  ammunition  off  the  body.  Twenty  minutes  later 
the  unit  walked  into  the  mouth  of  a  well-concealed,  V-shaped 
ambush.  The  rebels  opened  fire  at  point-blank  range  but  fled 
within  a  few  minutes  when  the  Marines  gained  fire  superiority. 
Edson  led  most  of  the  patrol  in  pursuit,  but  he  could  not  regain 
contact.    He  broke  off  the  chase  after  two  hours  and  returned  to 
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the  site  to  evacuate  his  casualties.  The  initial  fusillade  had 
wounded  two  men,  one  of  them  the  point  man  who  died  that 
afternoon.  The  patrol  found  one  rebel  body  in  the  brush. 

Edson  turned  the  detachment  west  and  arrived  at  Jinotega 
on  20  March.  Four  cargo  planes  transferred  the  entire  group  to 
Puerto  Cabezas  the  next  morning.  The  last  Coco  Patrol  had 
come  to  an  end.  Edson's  written  report  described  the  modified 
rebel  tactics  he  had  faced  in  his  last  few  engagements.  The 
ambush  was  no  longer  the  opening  move  of  a  battle,  but  a  means 
to  harass  the  patrol,  inflict  a  few  casualties,  slow  the  Marine 
advance,  and  protect  the  rebel  main  body.  He  thought  that 
American  tactics  need  not  drastically  change,  though.  The  patrol 
must  be  prepared  to  split  in  two  at  the  end  of  an  ambush:  one 
element  would  pursue  the  guerrillas  while  the  other  looked  after 
the  pack  train  and  any  casualties.  There  would  be  a  cost  in  lives, 
but  eventually  a  roving  patrol  would  run  the  rebel  bands  into  the 
ground. 

After  their  respective  departures  from  Central  America, 
Utley  and  Edson  both  assumed  duties  in  Marine  Corps  training 
programs.  Edson  became  the  tactics  instructor  at  The  Basic 
School,  then  located  in  Philadelphia,  and  Utley  held  a  similar 
position  at  the  Marine  Corps  Schools  in  Quantico.  The  major 
found  that  there  was  no  organized  course  material  on  small  wars, 
so  he  was  reduced  to  "the  time-honored  custom  of  'bulling'  on 
the  subject."13  He  visited  Edson  in  Philadelphia  in  March  1930 
and  the  two  discussed  the  need  for  more  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, since  they  had  muddled  through  with  little  to  guide  them 
during  their  own  stint  in  Nicaragua.  They  soon  replicated  their 
old  habits  from  Central  America  and  opened  a  correspondence 
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Utley  was  not  the  first  to  be  concerned  about  the  lack  of  doctrine.    Major  Samuel  Harrington 

used  his  time  as  a  student  at  the  Field  Officers  Course  in  1922  to  write  "The  Strategy  and  Tactics  of 
Small  Wars,"  an  unofficial  compilation  of  thoughts  on  the  subject.  He  later  published  parts  of  it  in 
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on  counterinsurgency  tactics.  Red  Mike  bemoaned  the  short- 
comings of  the  current  course  at  The  Basic  School,  which  con- 
sisted of  just  four  hours  on  "Bush  Warfare."  He  thought  it  was  a 
worse  situation  than  Utley  had  inherited,  but  the  major  replied, 
"TAINT  POSSIBLE."14 

The  Quantico  instructor  could  find  little  on  "small  wars"  in 
the  files  at  Headquarters,  so  he  began  sending  letters  throughout 
the  Corps  to  officers  who  had  participated  in  previous  cam- 
paigns. His  effort  was  not  novel.  The  2d  Brigade  staff  had  pro- 
mulgated a  memorandum  in  November  1928  that  asked  every 
officer  in  the  command  to  furnish  a  summary  of  his  experience 
in  the  field.  "It  is  the  intention  of  this  office  to  compile  a  pam- 
phlet covering  the  important  problems,  together  with  their  solu- 
tions, which  have  confronted  this  Brigade  during  its  service  in 
Nicaragua.  This  pamphlet  will  be  intended  as  a  guide  for  future, 
similar  expeditions."15  Both  the  Birgade  and  Utley  found  few 
officers  ready  to  commit  their  experiences  to  paper.  Edson  was 
one  of  the  few  to  answer  the  plea  of  the  former  commander  of 
the  Eastern  Area,  and  he  noted  his  own  efforts  to  improve  things 
at  The  Basic  School.  "I  hope  to  elaborate  considerably  upon  the 
techniques  of  'Bush  Warfare'  and  scatter  the  subject  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  the  basis  rather  than 
a  side  issue  of  the  tactical  course  for  these  young  officers."16 

Red  Mike's  long  letter  developed  several  points.  He 
attacked  the  practice,  common  in  Nicaragua,  of  arming  the  point 
man  with  an  automatice  weapon.  In  his  view,  the  point  man  was 
most  likely  to  become  the  first  casualty,  which  would  deprive  the 
patrol  of  an  important  asset  when  the  unit  most  needed  it. 
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Furthermore,  the  demands  of  point  duty  required  men  to  rotate 
through  that  position  at  frequent  intervals,  which  necessitated  a 
confusing  swap  of  weapons.  Nor  did  Edson  agree  with  the  habit 
of  arming  NCOs  with  automatic  weapons,  as  that  would  cause 
them  to  focus  too  much  on  firing  a  weapon  and  too  little  on  con- 
trolling their  squad.  He  also  addressed  the  practice  of  reconnais- 
sance by  fire,  in  which  units  fired  mortars,  rifle  grenades,  or 
automatic  weapons  at  suspicious  areas  in  their  path.  He  thought 
it  had  many  drawbacks,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  sacrifice 
of  one's  own  chance  at  surprise.  Utley  agreed:  "It  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  small  boy  whistling  as  he  passes 
the  graveyard  to  keep. his  courage  up."17 

Senior  officers  were  impressed  with  Edson's  ability  to 
develop  and  describe  tactical  doctrine.  After  he  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  Coco  Patrol  to  the  staff  and  students  of  The  Basic  School, 
his  commander  contacted  Col.  R.  C.  Berkeley,  head  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Schools  in  Quantico.  Berekeley  was  already 
familiar  Red  Mike's  expertise,  since  he  had  been  chief  of  staff  of 
the  2d  Brigade  during  the  time  of  the  Coco  Patrol.  He  arranged 
for  the  captain  to  make  the  same  presentation  in  Quantico.  The 
Schools  brought  him  back  the  following  year  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance. Even  the  U.S.  Army  had  taken  an  interest  in  his 
exploits.  Captain  Mathew  B.  Ridgway's  official  report  on 
Marine  operations  in  Nicaragua  described  the  Coco  Patrol  as 
"the  best  example  of  river  patrol  tactics  which  has  occurred 
here."18 

Utley  continued  to  do  research  on  "small  wars"  and  build 
upon  the  earlier  efforts  of  others.    In  addition  to  articles  in  the 


Edson  to  Utley,  letter,  8  Apr  1930;  Utley  to  Edson,  letter,  17  Apr  1930.  Box  20,  Edson  Papers. 
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Gazette  by  Marines  like  Harrington,*  there  was  a 
turn-of-the-century  book  written  by  C.  E.  Calwell,  a  British 
Army  officer.  The  latter 's  Small  Wars  apparently  introduced  that 
term  into  the  English  language.  Utley  sent  copies  of  his  own 
work  to  Edson  and  asked  for  the  captain's  comments  and  criti- 
cism. Red  Mike  obliged  with  several  letters  outlining  more  of 
his  ideas.  The  major  refined  his  notes  into  a  treatise  and  pub- 
lished excerpts  from  it  in  the  Gazette  from  1931  to  1935. 

At  some  point  the  Marine  Corps  Schools  officially  adopted 
the  project,  but  Utley  never  found  the  time  to  complete  it.  He 
faced  the  same  problems  as  his  fellow  instructors  working  on  the 
problem  of  assaulting  a  defended  shore.  The  demands  of  teach- 
ing and  the  drain  of  manpower  and  attention  toward  brushfire 
conflicts  in  places  like  Nicaragua  prevented  much  progress. 
Tired  of  the  delay,  the  Major  General  Commandant  suspended 
classes  for  the  1933-34  academic  year  and  set  both  the  faculty 
and  staff  to  work  developing  doctrine  on  "small  wars"  and  the 
amphibious  assault.  Two  publications  emerged  from  that 
process,  the  Tentative  Manual  for  Landing  Operations  and  Small 
Wars  Operations.  It  is  unclear  how  much  of  the  latter  manual 
was  attributable  to  Utley  (then  no  longer  stationed  with  the 
Schools),  but  certainly  he  and  Edson  had  a  hand  in  starting  the 
process.  The  book's  sample  diagram  for  defense  of  a  camp  site 
was  the  fire  plan  sketch  for  Poteca  that  Red  Mike  had  sent  to 
Utley  in  1930.  Many  of  the  manual's  tactical  ideas,  however, 
contradicted  those  that  Red  Mike  had  championed.19 


Editor's  note:  The  reference  is  to  Samuel  M.  Harrington,  a  major  in  1933  and  by  1936  serving  in 
the  grade  of  colonel. 
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Utley  was  attached  to  the  School  from  March  1930  to  June  1933,  and  was  director  of  the  Field 
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"Final  Report  of  the  M.G.C.,"  Marine  Corps  Gazette  (Nov  1936). 
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Edson  eventually  had  a  much  greater  and  more  direct 
impact  on  Marine  Corps  doctrine  in  this  field.  In  April  1939  the 
Major  General  Commandant  appointed  Edson,  now  a  major,  to  a 
"Board  to  revise  [the]  Manual  for  Small  Wars."20  He  and  three 
other  members  were  directed  to  complete  the  work  by  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year.  The  head  of  the  board  was  Colonel  William 
H.  Rupertus,  commanding  officer  of  the  Marine  Barracks  in 
Washington.  The  other  members  were  Major  Vernon  M. 
Guymon,  the  aviation  officer  in  the  war  plans  section  of 
Headquarters,  and  Major  Ernest  E.  Linsert,  secretary  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Equipment  Board. 

Several  things  conspired  to  make  Edson  the  most  important 
member  of  the  board.  Of  the  four  officers  involved  in  the  pro- 
ject, he  was  the  only  one  with  infantry  tactical  experience. 
Rupertus  had  served  in  Haiti  from  1919  to  1922;  as  a  major,  he 
had  held  senior  billets  as  Inspector  of  Constabulary  and  as  Chief 
of  Police  in  the  capital.  Linsert  spent  time  in  Nicaragua  in  1932 
as  the  brigade  intelligence  officer  just  prior  to  the  Marine  with- 
drawal. Guymon  was  a  pilot  who  had  flown  in  support  of  the 
Coco  Patrol.  Edson  was  also  the  best-suited  by  inclination,  since 
he  had  considerable  interest  in  "small  wars"  doctrine  and  in  writ- 
ing. He  had  published  several  articles  in  the  Gazette  and  was  a 
member  of  that  journal's  editorial  board.  Moreover,  Rupertus 
spent  most  of  the  winter  of  1939-40  in  the  Caribbean  as  chief 
umpire  for  the  annual  Fleet  Landing  Exercise,  and  Linsert's  role 
in  the  development  of  new  landing  craft  kept  him  preoccupied.21 

The  result  of  their  work  was  the  1940  version  of  what  was 
now  christened  the  Small  Wars  Manual,  the  one  currently  being 
reprinted  for  use  by  modern  Marines.    It  was  an  entirely  new 


20 

Major  General  Commandant  Thomas  Holcomb  to  Colonel  William  Rupertus,  letter,  7  Apr  1939. 

Box  4,  Edson  Papers. 

21 

Biographical  files  of  Rupertus,  Guymon,  and  Linsert,  Reference  Section,  Marine  Corps 

Historical  Center;  Edson's  diary,  4  Jan  -  22  Jun  1940,  Box  3,  and  Small  Wars  Operations,  annotated 

copy,  Box  21.  Edson  Papers. 
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book  that  bore  little  resemblance  to  its  predecessor  in  either 
organization  or  content.  Evidence  indicates  that  most  of  it  was  a 
product  of  Edson's  personal  efforts.  His  influence  was  certainly 
overwhelming  in  the  tactical  sections,  which  reflected  his 
often-uncommon  views.  For  instance,  the  new  version  coun- 
selled against  reconnaissance  by  fire  and  the  use  of  automatic 
weapons  by  the  point  man  of  a  patrol,  heretical  ideas  Red  Mike 
had  been  espousing  since  1929.  The  manual  took  a  number  of 
passages  verbatim  from  his  previous  writings,  both  published 
and  private.  He  even  wrote  the  chapter  on  aviation,  as  well  as 
the  introductory  material  on  the  work  of  the  staff.22 

Since  the  small  unit  tactics  espoused  in  the  Manual  are 
largely  the  thinking  of  Merritt  Edson,  anyone  who  uses  that  pub- 
lication should  also  understand  what  happened  along  the  Coco 
River.  The  military  problems  that  Edson  faced  had  little  to  do 
with  defeating  guerrillas  once  he  made  contact.  His  main  con- 
cerns centered  on  logistics  and  the  limitations  thus  placed  on  his 
mobility.  His  efforts  to  find  a  solution  evolved  partly  from  his 
unique  experience  as  a  former  aviator,  but  also  from  the  nature 
of  the  tactical  challenge  facing  him  in  the  vast  Eastern  Area. 
While  other  Marines  concentrated  on  short  patrols  to  protect 
their  zones  of  responsibility,  Edson  had  the  mission  of  penetrat- 
ing the  forbidding  interior  and  finding  the  rebels  wherever  they 
might  be  located.  His  answer  was  to  meld  the  best  features  of 
ground  and  air  into  a  new  doctrine.  Light  infantry  would  be  able 
to  follow  the  guerrillas  anywhere,  while  aviation  provided  the 
supplies  needed  to  keep  them  ready  to  fight  at  any  time. 

Edson  was  never  able  to  fully  implement  his  ideas,  mainly 
due  to  insufficient  air  assets  and  a  lack  of  understanding  from 
Brigade  Headquarters.  He  also  never  solved  the  problem  of 
casualty  evacuation,  which  hindered  his  ability  to  exploit  most 


22 

For  a  detailed  discussion  of  Edson's  input  to  the  Manual,  see  this  author's  "The  Coco  River 

Patrol  and  the  Small  Wars  Manual"  (M.A.  thesis,  Ohio  State  University,  1989). 
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contacts  with  the  enemy.  But  his  efforts  did  reduce  the 
Sandinista  threat  during  a  critical  period  in  the  Nicaraguan  inter- 
vention. More  important,  Edson's  Coco  Patrols  may  provide 
some  useful  insights  into  similar  problems  still  facing  the  coun- 
terinsurgency  experts  of  today. 


Editor's  note:  The  Utley  papers  are  in  the  Personal  Papers  Collection,  Marine  Corps  Historical 
Center,  Washington,  D.C.;  and  the  Edson  Papers  are  in  the  Manuscripts  Division,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Chapter  VI 


Technology,  Ideas,  and  Reality: 
The  United  States  Marine  Corps 

and  the 
First  Assault  Amphibian  Vehicle 

George  F.  Hofmann 

-Uetween  1911-1913  a  farsighted  Marine  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  War  College,  Earl  H.  Ellis,  wrote  a  series  of  papers  deal- 
ing with  advanced  base  operations  as  a  result  of  his  perception 
of  potential  problems  with  Japanese  expansion  in  the  Pacific.  In 
1921,  after  the  experience  of  World  War  I,  the  strategic  balance 
in  that  region  had  shifted  to  Japan  and  Ellis  produced  "Advanced 
Base  Operations  in  Micronesia."  This  document  outlined  the 
Marine  Corps'  operational  plan  in  seizing  hostile  bases  in  the 
Pacific  in  a  future  war*1    This  was  approved  in  July  1921  by 


Author's  Note:  This  article  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  cooperation  of  personnel  at  the 
following:  Archives  Branch,  Marine  Corps  University  Research  Center,  Marine  Corps  Combat 
Development  Command  Quantico,  Virginia;  the  Marine  Corps  Gazette.  Marine  Corps  Association, 
Quantico,  Virginia;  the  Marine  Corps  Historical  Center,  Washington  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.C.; 
the  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  the  Patton  Museum  of  Cavalry  and  Armor,  U.  S. 
Army  Armor  Center,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky;  and  the  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Suitland,  Maryland.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  primary  sources  are  those  retained  by  the  National 
Archives  in  either  Washington,  D.C.,  or  Suitland,  Maryland. 

1  John  J.  Reber,  "Pete  Ellis:  Amphibious  Warfare  Prophet,"  U.  S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings 
(November  1977),  pp.  53-64,  and  Dirk  Anthony  Ballendorf,  "Earl  Hancock  Ellis:  The  Man  and  His 
Mission,"(November  1983),  ibid,  pp.  53-60;  and  Frank  0.  Hough,  Verte  E.  Ludwig,  and  Henry  I. 
Show,  Jr.,  "Evolution  of  Modem  Amphibious  Warfare,  1920-1941,"  in  Pearl  Harbor  to 
Guadalcanal:  History  of  U.  S  Marine  Corps  Operations  World  War  II  (Washington:  GPO,  1958), 
pp.  8-11.  See  also  Fleet  Marine  Force  Reference  Publication  (FMFRP)  12-46,  Advanced  Base 
Operations  in  Micronesia  (Washington:  HQ,  USMC,  1992);  reprint  of  the  original  document. 
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Major  General  Commandant  (CMC)*  John  A.  Lejeune.  This 
revolutionary  plan  became  the  linchpin  of  Marine  Corps 
amphibious  doctrine  in  the  event  of  a  Pacific  war  with  Japan. 

Then,  in  December  1922,  General  Lejeune  received  a 
"report,"  a  New  York  Times  article,  and  a  picture  of  a  Christie 
amphibian  that  could  operate  either  on  its  tracks  or  wheels.  This 
convertible  principle  was  an  engineering  achievement  that  gave 
promise  of  revolutionizing  cross-country  transportation  by  elimi- 
nating carriers,  and  providing  a  tracked  vehicle  with  the  capabil- 
ity of  crossing  water  obstacles.  The  "report"  noted  that  the  vehi- 
cle was  demonstrated  along  with  a  great  deal  of  public  notoriety. 
The  Times  wrote  that  the  Christie  was  "expected  to  revolutionize 
modern  warfare."2  The  Marine  Corps  observer  advised  the 
Lejeune  that  "the  use  of  this  Mount  seems  to  be  indicated  in 
landing  operations  of  the  Advance  Base  Force."3  Thus,  by  the 
end  of  1922,  certain  leaders  in  the  Marine  Corps  not  only 
demonstrated  future  operational  direction  but  had  begun  to  con- 
sider the  application  of  advanced  technology  in  order  to  improve 
the  operational  capabilities  and  tactical  mobility  of  the  expedi- 
tionary force.  This  action  was  going  against  an  attitude  that 
began  to  prevail  in  military  thinking  during  the  period  of  post- 
World  War  I  retrenchment.  Major  General  Clarence  C.  Williams, 
U.  S.  Army  Chief  of  Ordnance,  summed  up  the  situation  when  he 
remarked  that  the  military  mind  is  a  rigid  one  and  does  not  lend 


*  Editor's  note:  During  the  years  covered  by  this  essay,  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  Marine  Corps  was 
the  Major  General  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps;  in  these  footnotes,  this  official  is  referenced 
as  "Major  General  Commandant". 

2  "Tank  Swims  Hudson,  Mounts  Palisades,"  New  York  Times.  6  December  1922,  and  "To  See 
Web-Footed  Tank:  Armored  Truck  which  Swam  Hudson  to  be  Shown  in  Washington,"  ibid,  7 
December  1922. 

3  Major  Robert  W.  Voeth,  USMC,  to  Major  General  Commandant,  6  December  1922.  Records  of 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  Adjutant  and  Inspector's  Office,  General  Correspondence,  1913-1932,  Box 
23,  RG  127.  (Hereinafter  cited  as  USMC  Gen.  Corr.,  RG  127.) 
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itself  to  keeping  pace  with  advance  technology  and  its  impact  on 
tactics.4 

This  article  will  center  on  the  history  of  the  first  U.  S. 
designed  assault  amphibian  vehicle,  its  controversial  inventor, 
and  its  influence  on  the  operational  and  tactical  side  of  early 
post-war  amphibious  doctrine.  Furthermore,  this  subject  will 
deal  with  the  visionary  ideas  of  the  post-war  Marine  Corps  lead- 
ership, which  saw  these  concepts  overwhelmed  by  the  halcyon  of 
the  lean  years  of  the  1920s  when  disarmament,  retrenchment, 
personnel  turbulence,  and  severe  budget  restrain  challenged  the 
raison  d'etre  for  the  Marine  Corps.5 


4  Clarence  C.  Williams,  "Automotive  Ordnance  Equipment,"  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  (October  1919),  p.  304.  For  additional  elaboration  on  the  problem  of  mental  rigidity,  inte- 
grating ideas  and  technology,  and  a  lack  of  policy  direction,  see  George  F.  Hofmann,  "The  Demise  of 
the  U.  S.  Tank  Corps  and  Medium  Tank  Development  Program,"  Military  Affairs  (February  1973), 
pp.  20-25. 

^  Recent  scholarship  has  paid  little  attention  to  Christie's  influence  and  relationship  with  the  Marine 
Corps.  LtColonel  Merrill  L.  Bartlett,  USMC,  Lejeune's  biographer,  does  not  mention  the 
Commandant's  support  of  the  Christie  amphibian  in  the  assault  mission.  See  Lejeune:  A  Marine's 
Life.  1867-1942  (Columbia:  University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1991),  pp.  146-171,  and  197.  An 
examination  of  John  Archer  Lejeune.  1869-1942:  Register  of  His  Personal  Papers  (Washington: 
History  and  Museums  Division,  HQMC,  1988)  compiled  by  Bartlett,  failed  to  turn  up  correspondences 
between  Lejeune  and  Christie.  Major  General  Smedley  D.  Butler's  biographer,  Hans  Schmidt,  does 
note  briefly  that  officer's  role  in  arranging  to  have  the  Christie  secretly  introduced  at  Culebra  early  in 
1924.  See  Maverick  Marine:  General  Smedley  D.  Butler  and  the  Contradiction  of  American  Military 
History  (Lexington:  University  of  Kentucky  Press,  1987),  pp.  128  and  142.  Anne  Cipriano  Venzon, 
ed.,  General  Smedley  Darlington  Butler:  The  Letters  of  a  Leatherneck.  1898-1931  (New  York: 
Praeger  Publishers,  1992),  does  not  list  correspondence  between  Butler  and  Christie.  More  recently 
William  P.  McLaughlin,  "The  Assault  Amphibian  Vehicle  (AAV):  Its  Past,  Present  and  Future," 
Armor  (May- April  1993),  wrote  that  the  Christie  was  rejected  because  of  "poor  water  speed  and  buoy- 
ancy." This  article,  however,  failed  to  identify  the  major  historical  issues  of  the  times  which  influ- 
enced the  developmental  history  of  the  first  AAV.  In  Allan  R.  Millett's  comprehensive  history, 
Semper  Fidelis:  The  History  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  A  Revised  and  Expanded  Edition 
(New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1991),  a  passing  reference  was  made  on  the  Christie  experiment:  see  pp. 
327  and  341.  Jeter  A.  Isely  and  Philip  A.  Growl  wrote  briefly  on  the  innovative  Christie  tank,  com- 
menting that  it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  remarkable  World  War  II  LVT.  See  The  U.S.  Marines  and 
Amphibious  War:  Its  Theory,  and  Its  Practice  in  the  Pacific  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1951),  pp.  31-32  and  68-69.  By  far  the  most  interesting  account  on  the  Christie  and  the  1924  maneu- 
vers is  Lt.  Colonel  Kenneth  J.  Clifford,  USMCR,  Progress  and  Purpose:  A  Developmental  History  of 
the  U  S.  Marine  Corps  1900-1970  (Washington:  History  and  Museums  Division,  HQMC,  1973),  pp. 
34-35;  and  George  F.  Hofmann,  "A  Self  Made  Automotive  Engineer  Finally  Convinced  the  Military 
That  an  LVT  Existed  in  the  1920s,"  Marine  Corps  Gazette  (September  1977),  pp.  42-50.  Two  recent 
Occasional  Papers  for  limited  distribution  prepared  by  the  Marine  Corps  Division  made  brief  com- 
ments on  the  Christie  experiment:  Alfred  Dunlop  Bailey,  Alligators.  Buffaloes,  and  Bushmaster:  The 
History  of  the  Development  of  the  LVT  Through  World  War  II  (Washington:  HQMC,  1986),  pp.  17- 
19,  and  Holland  M.  Smith:  The  Development  of  Amphibious  Tactics  in  the  U.S.  Navy  (Washington: 
HQMC,  1992),  pp.  21-22. 
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J.  Walter  Christie  (1865-1944)  was  a  self-made  automotive 
engineer  who  approached  mechanical  problems  by  experience 
and  application.  He  was  from  the  school  of  men  like  Thomas 
Edison  who  believed  in  empirical  relevance  to  surmount  techni- 
cal difficulties.  He  had  a  propensity  for  developing  ideas  spon- 
taneously and  then  exhibiting  a  passionate  desire  to  put  them  to 
use  with  a  great  deal  of  publicity.  Christie  was  an  inventor 
rather  than  an  engineer,  preferring  to  work  with  prototypes 
instead  of  engaging  in  the  essentials  of  production.  As  a  true 
proponent  of  mobility,  Christie  saw  the  need  for  developing  a 
fighting  vehicle  that  could  negotiate  water  obstacles,  especially 
when  a  mobile  force  had  to  deal  with  destroyed  bridges. 

When  the  United  States  went  to  war  in  1917,  he  began 
working  on  the  convertible  principle.  At  the  time  this  was  con- 
sidered a  revolution  in  armored  vehicle  design  because  the  track- 
wheel  capability  enhanced  the  operational  and  tactical  role  of  the 
vehicle.  The  U.  S.  Tank  Corps  and  Army  Ordnance  were  very 
interested  in  applying  this  principle  to  tank  designs,  hence  it 
issued  a  work  order  for  one  tank,  the  Christie  Model  1919. 
However,  due  to  numerous  mechanical  faults,  one  major 
redesign,  poor  army  service  tests,  a  hallow  tank  development 
policy,  a  diminishing  interest  due  to  budgetary  limitations,  and 
the  disarmament  mood,  the  project  was  terminated  in  1924. 

It  was  during  this  period  when  the  Army  was  struggling 
with  a  tank  policy  that  Christie  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a 
convertible  amphibian  gun  carriage.  This  project  was  an  out- 
growth of  his  experience  in  building  self-propelled  gun  mounts 
for  the  Army.  It  was  also  possible  Christie  was  familiar  with 
foreign  developments  on  an  amphibian  vehicle,  such  as  the 
British  Medium-D  tank.  Major  Raymond  E.  Carlson,  a  U.  S. 
Army  Ordnance  officer  close  to  the  Christie  tank  and  self-pro- 
pelled gun  projects  and  a  member  of  the  Anglo-American  Tank 
Commission  during  the  war,  was  aware  of  British  attempts  to 
develop  an  amphibian  tank.  The  idea  for  this  tank  was  perpetu- 
ated via  Colonel  J.  F.  C.  Fuller's  revolutionary  "Plan  1919,"  a 
campaign  for  1919  which  was  designed  to  break  the  static  nature 
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of  trench  warfare  on  the  Western  Front  and  execute  a  tank  attack 
into  the  German  rear.  Fuller,  a  staff  officer  at  the  British  Tank 
Corps  Headquarters,  was  one  of  the  first  to  visualize  a  frame- 
work that  associated  speed,  mobility,  and  range  with  mechaniza- 
tion. "Plan  1919"  became  the  guiding  principle  for  the  propo- 
nents of  mechanized  warfare  during  the  1920s  and  1930s.  In  its 
theoretical  form,  the  plan  was  designed  to  replace  body  warfare 
with  brain  warfare,  whereby  mechanical  penetrations  deep  into 
the  enemy's  territory  would  cause  dislocation  of  the  his  forces 
by  consuming  attacking  command  headquarters  and  logistics 
support  area.  Fuller  believed  that  if  the  enemy's  will  was  para- 
lyzed, the  body  became  inarticulate.  He  envisioned  a  force  of 
fast  Medium-D  tanks  with  amphibious  characteristics  to  execute 
his  revolutionary  plan.  The  Armistice  in  November  1918  termi- 
nated the  implementation  of  "Plan  1919."  Nevertheless, 
Medium-D  development  continued  until  1922.  The  tank,  howev- 
er, was  no  better  than  a  track  laying  vehicle  with  an  enhanced 
fording  ability.  When  he  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  Major  Carlson 
opined  that  future  tanks  should  possess  the  capabilities  of  nego- 
tiating land  and  water  obstacles  with  "impunity.6 

In  the  December  1921  edition  of  the  Tank  Corps  Journal 
(Bovington  Camp,  England),  two  interesting  articles  appeared. 
Fuller's  "Tanks  in  Future  Warfare"  described  a  future  scenario 


"  J.F.C.  Fuller,  Memoirs  of  an  Unconventional  Soldier  (London:  Nicholson  and  Watson,  1936), 
pp.  318-341;  Brian  Holden  Reid,  J.  F.  C.  Fuller:  Military  Thinker  (New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press, 
1987),  pp.  48-55,  56-57,  74,  154,  and  231;  and  Anthony  John  Trythall,  'Boney'  Fuller:  The 
Intellectual  General.  1878-1966  (London:  Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  1977),  pp.  60-64.  Fuller's 
plan  was  entitled  "The  Tactics  of  the  Attack  as  affected  by  the  Speed  and  Circuit  of  the  Medium  D 
Tank".  Also  see  Carlson,  "Papers  on  the  Development  of  Tanks,"  16  March  1921,  pp.  8-9, 
Ordnance  Technical  Intelligence  Files,  (OKD)  45.25156.,  RG  156;  "The  Tanks  of  the  Future," 
Infantry  Journal  (January  1921),  p.  83;  "Tanks  of  the  Future,"  Infantry  Journal  (February  1921), 
p.  182;  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  letter  to  Director  of  Military  Intelligence,  Subject:"Tanks,"  14 
January  1920;  and  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  letter  to  American  Attache,  London,  England. 
Subject:  "British  Tanks,"  19  January  1920,  in  Military  Intelligence  Division  Correspondence,  1917- 
1941,  10318-249,  Records  of  the  War  Department  General  and  Special  Staffs,  RG  165. 
(Hereinafter  cited  as  G-2  Intell.  Files,  RG  165.)  Publicity  surrounding  new  tank  designs  was  rarely 
controlled  then  as  it  is  today:  most  information  on  tank  designs  and  displays  were  for  public  con- 
sumption and  virtually  never  classified. 
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where  a  "floating  mechanical  Army"  could  be  launched  from  a 
floating  mechanical  base.  This  future  scenario  originated  from 
his  lecture  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  on  11 
February  1920  entitled  "The  Development  of  Sea  Warfare  on 
Land  and  Its  Influence  on  Future  Naval  Operations,"  which  was 
later  published  that  year  in  the  Institution's  Journal.  Fuller's 
scenario  projected  an  amphibian  tank  being  launched  from  a 
"submarine  Tank  carrier;"  in  a  few  years  Fuller's  projection 
would  become  a  reality  off  the  coast  of  Culebra  Island  near 
Puerto  Rico.  The  other  article,  "An  Amphibious  Vehicle.  Its 
Construction  and  Possible  Uses,"  relates  an  earlier  French  exper- 
iment with  a  tracked  amphibian.  Its  designer,  M.  Foenguinos, 
predicted  the  vehicle  could  be  used  "as  land  and  water  tank  for 
attacking  purpose." 

In  June  1921  the  Christie  vehicle  was  reported  to  have  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  the  Hudson  River.  In  order  to  enhance 
flotation,  Christie  used  floats  of  balsa  wood  encased  in  sheet 
iron.  The  amphibian  could  operate  on  tracts  or  wheels.  In  the 
water  the  vehicle  was  operated  by  engaging  two  propellers  and 
steered  by  varying  the  pitch  of  the  propellers  and  the  speed  of 
the  tracks.  This  amphibian  had  an  open  top  that  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  a  self-propelled  gun  carriage.  Brigadier  General  Samuel 
D.  Rockenbach,  Commander  of  the  U.  S.  Tank  Corps  in  World 
War  I,  witnessed  the  exhibition.  He  felt  the  vehicle  was  not  a 
tank  but  a  gun  mount,  and  additional  details  had  to  be  worked 
out  before  it  could  be  converted  into  a  tank.  Rockenbach 
believed  the  flotation  gear  was  too  costly  in  weight  for  a  tank; 
nevertheless,  he  strongly  endorsed  Christie's  accomplishments. 

The  latter,  however,  was  not  satisfied  and  the  following 
year  completed  his  second  model  using  parts  from  the  first 
amphibian.  It  was  this  vehicle  that  drew  Marine  Corps  attention. 
Automotive  Industries  described  the  Christie  as  a  combination  of 
three  types  of  an  automotive  vehicle  in  one:  a  wheeled  motor 
truck,  a  crawler,  and  a  motor  boat.  Scientific  American  called 
the  vehicle  an  amphibious  military  tank,  designed  to  extend  the 
mobility  of  field  artillery  by  crossing  water  obstacles.    Army 
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Ordnance  and  the  Field  Artillery  Journal  also  reported  on  the 
demonstration,  placing  emphasis  on  the  dimensions  and  techni- 
cal characteristics  of  the  amphibian.7  Considering  the  technolo- 
gy of  the  period,  Christie's  convertible  design  was  quite  an 
accomplishment  which  General  Lejeune  and  Brigadier  General 
Smedley  D.  Butler,  the  Commanding  General  at  the  Marine 
Barracks,  Quantico,  took  notice.  They  seriously  began  to  view 
its  potential  role  as  an  assault  vehicle  for  ship-to-shore  and  over- 
land operations  for  their  expeditionary  force.  Ironically,  Marine 
Corps  interest  in  Christie's  amphibian  heightened  simultaneously 
with  the  decline  of  that  of  the  Army  in  developing  tanks  and 
self-propelled  artillery  designed  by  Christie.  Thus,  during  the 
fleet  maneuvers  of  December  1923  through  February  1924  the 
Marine  Corps  Expeditionary  Force  participated  for  the  first  time 
in  large-  scale  landing  operations.  One  was  scheduled  for 
Culebra.  Plans  were  made  to  evaluate  two  landing  crafts,  the 
Christie  amphibian  and  a  50-foot  twin  engine  landing  barge  with 
partial  armor  protection.8 

Soliciting  financial  aid  from  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company 
of  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  Christie  introduced  in  November  1923 
a  modified  version  of  his  amphibian.9  It  was  this  vehicle  that 
General  Lejeune,  which  he  called  a  "Marine  tank,"  instructed 
General  Butler  on  1  December  to  acquire  for  a  test  and  be 


7  Rocenbach's  comments  in  Ralph  E.  Jones,  George  H,  Rarer,  and  Robert  J.  Icks,  The  Fighting 
Tanks  From  1916  to  1933  (Old  Greenwich,  Conn.:  WE  Inc.,  1933),  pp.  303-04;  "An  Amphibious 
Military  Tank,"  Scientific  American  (February  1923),  p.  90;  "Amphibious  Tank,  Novel  Engineering 
Development,  Swims  Hudson  River,"  Automotive  Industries  (14  December  1923),  pp.  1164-65; 
and  "Demonstration  of  Land  and  Water  Type  of  Motor  Gun  Carriage  by  the  Front  Drive  Motor 
Co.,"  Field  Artillery  Journal  (January-February  1923),  pp.  85-87,  a  reprint  from  Army  Ordnance 
(January-February  1923). 

8  Colonel  Robert  D.  Heinl,  Jr.,  USMC,  Soldiers  of  the  Sea:  The  United  States  Marine  Corps.  1775- 
1962  (Annapolis:  United  States  Naval  Institute,  1962),  p.  259. 

9  John  J.  Jordan,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  letter  to  author, 
8  June  1971.  This  letter  contained  comments  from  William  Smith  who  worked  in  the  shipyard 
when  Christie  was  there  in  1923  redesigning  his  second  model.  According  to  Smith,  the  company's 
arrangement  with  Christie  was  financial  along  with  providing  its  facilities. 
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included  as  part  of  the  equipment  for  the  5th  Marines,  the 
assaulting  force.10  General  Butler,  who  was  the  designated  com- 
mander of  the  Expeditionary  Force,  immediately  contacted 
Christie  at  Sun  Shipbuilding.  Christie  had  earlier  indicated  he 
would  lend  his  vehicle  to  the  Marine  Corps  at  no  cost,  hoping 
that  at  a  future  date  the  "Marine  tank"  would  be  purchased  by 
the  U.S.  government.  A  written  loan  request  was  made  contin- 
gent upon  Christie's  ability  to  deliver  the  "Marine  tank"  to  New 
York  for  a  brief  trial  by  General  Butler.  If  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  it  was  contemplated  to  place  the  vehicle  aboard  a  bat- 
tleship by  31  December  for  transit  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
General  Butler  advised  Christie  to  keep  the  project  secret 
because  he  wished  "to  use  it  in  operations  of  surprise"  and 
requested  that  any  response  in  writing  be  marked  "Personal."11 

On  11  December  General  Butler  contacted  the  commander 
of  the  Scouting  Fleet,  Vice-Admiral  N.  A.  McCully,  outlining  the 
Christie  project.  The  accepted  doctrine  at  that  time  for  landing 
Marines  was  to  use  suitable  motor-powered  open  landing  barges 
for  ship-to-shore  transportation  in  the  shortest  time  in  order  to 
reduce  casualties  resulting  from  hostile  fire.12  In  his  letter  to 
McCully,  Butler  proposed  to  develope  some  means  of  overcom- 
ing this  problem.  His  solution  was  the  Christie,  "a  tank  which  is 
equally  effective  both  on  land  and  sea."  General  Butler  again 
requested  that  the  "tank  business"  be  kept  secret  because  he 
planned  "to  spring  a  surprise  on  the  defenders  of  the  base  at 
Culebra  and  demonstrate  that  a  landing  can  be  made  without 
much  loss."    He  concluded  by  again  emphasizing  that  the  "war 


10  Major  General  Commandant  to  Commanding  General,  Quantico,  Subject:  "Christie  Tank-Test 
of  and  use  of  in  Culebra  during  Winter  Maneuvers,"  7  December  1923.  USMC  Gen.  Com,  RG 
127.  The  Marines  associated  with  the  project  referred  to  the  vehicle  as  the  Christie  Convertible 
"Marine  tank." 

1 1  General  Butler  letter  to  Christie,  7  December  1923.  USMC  Gen.  Corr.,  RG  127. 

12  Brigadier  General  Rufus  H.  Lane,  USMC,  "The  Mission  and  Doctrine  of  the  Marine  Corps," 
Marine  Corps  Gazette  (March  1923),  p.  1 1. 
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plans"  remain  secret.  Meanwhile,  General  Lejeune  had  contact- 
ed the  Navy  Department  and  received  its  approval.13  Thus,  on  21 
December  at  1631  hours  the  seven  ton-box  like  Christie  amphib- 
ian of  light  steel  construction  was  hoisted  aboard  the  port  side  of 
the  USS  Wyoming  and  logged  in  as  the  "U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Tank,  GC2."  Christie  furnished  one  of  his  mechanic-drivers  to 
operate  the  vehicle  during  the  proposed  surprise  landing,  while 
General  Lejeune  arranged  for  the  Marine  Corps  Quartermaster  to 
pay  the  mechanic  $150  per  month. 

The  maneuvers  were  broken  up  into  a  number  of  fleet  prob- 
lems, one  of  which  dealt  with  a  Marine  landings  on  Culebra.  It 
was  this  problem  where  General  Butler  would  spring  his  sur- 
prise, i.e.,  the  Christie  convertible  amphibian  would  land. 
However,  shortly  before  the  Wyoming  sailed,  he  was  replaced  by 
Brigadier  General  Eli  E.  Cole  who  would  now  command  the 
Expeditionary  Force  which  would  affect  the  landing  on  Culebra. 
Finally,  on  21  February,  the  "Marine  tank,"  now  mounting  a  75- 
mm  gun,  was  transferred  to  a  submarine  for  launching.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  idea  of  launching  an  amphibious  track  laying 
vehicle  from  a  submarine  was  not  unusual  at  the  time.  Colonel 
Fuller  had  speculated  that  in  future  ship-to-shore  warfare  tanks 
would  be  transported  close  to  the  enemy's  beaches  on  sub- 
marines. He  stated  that  their  main  advantage  was  the  ability  of 
amphibian  tanks  to  negotiate  beaches  and  travel  inland,  thus 
causing  command  paralysis.  It  was  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and 
Navy  who  attempted  to  execute  Fuller's  idea  in  February  1924.14 


13  Major  General  Butler  letter  to  Vice- Admiral  McCully,  1 1  December  1923,  and  Butler  letter  to 
Christie,  1 1  December  1923.  USMC  Gen.  Corn,  RG  127. 

14  J.F.C.  Fuller,  The  Reformation  of  War  (London:  Hutchinson  and  Co.,  1923),  pp.  182-183,  and 
"The  Development  of  Sea  Warfare  on  Land  and  Its  Influence  on  Future  Naval  Operations,"  Journal 
of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  (May  1920),  p.  293.  Duncan  Crow  and  Robert  J.  Icks, 
Encyclopedia  of  Tanks  (Secauses,  NJ:  Chartwell  Books,  Inc.,  1975),  p.  19,  depict  a  Japanese  tank 
on  the  deck  of  a  submarine.  This  was  the  Christie  "Marine  tank"  on  USS  S-20,  which  was  moored 
alongside  the  USS  California  until  the  morning  of  21  February,  when  she  and  USS  Wyoming 
departed  for  the  Virgin  Islands  that  afternoon.  None  of  these  vessels  logged  any  experiments  with 
the  Christie  vehicle. 
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Christie's  amphibian  reportedly  swam  the  sea  successfully 
for  a  few  miles;  however,  it  failed  to  reach  the  beach  and  sur- 
prise the  defenders  due  to  large  breaker  waves.  The  "Marine 
tank"  thus  proved  to  be  unseaworthy.  Afraid  that  the  vehicle 
might  sink,  it  was  returned  to  the  launching  area  and  eventually 
ended-up  in  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  Culebra,  where  Marines  from  8th 
Company,  5th  Regiment,  (i.e.,  Marines)  unofficially  tested  it. 
The  overall  assessment  of  the  maneuvers  indicated  they  were  a 
near  disaster.  General  Cole  called  them  chaotic.  However, 
decades  later,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kenneth  J,  Clifford  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  knowledge  gained  by  experiencing  the 
negatives  of  a  large  scale  landing  operation  and  the  "many  rec- 
ommendations to  improve  future  landings."15 

In  May  1924  General  Lejeune  presented  to  the  War 
Department  his  report  on  the  Christie  tests  at  Culebra.  In  his 
most  adept  political  way,  the  Commandant  advised,  "It  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  undertake  the  test,  or  adoption  of 
weapons  which  differ  from  those  in  use  by  the  Army  or  Navy." 
Therefore,  he  noted,  there  was  no  specific  board  of  officers  to 
observe  and  report  on  the  "Marine  tank's"  demonstration  at 
Culebra.  However,  a  number  of  officers  who  participated  in  the 
maneuvers  did  submit  reports  on  the  Christie  which  were  includ- 
ed in  Lejeune's  correspondence  to  the  War  Department.  General 
Cole,  the  Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Expeditionary 
Force,  considered  the  tank  "capable  of  being  developed  into  an 
extremely  valuable  weapon  of  war,  not  only  in  connection  with 
landing  operations,  but  in  a  war  of  movement."  He  visualized  its 
"great  value"  in  crossing  rivers  and  neutralizing  "gun-nests  on 
the  opposite  shore."  The  vehicle  was  also  viewed  as  a  potential 
supply  train.  These  were  visionary  comments. 


15  Clifford,  Progress  and  Purpose,  p.  32,  and  Heinl,  Soldiers  of  the  Sea,  p.  259. 
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Other  officers'  comments  spanned  the  rank  spectrum. 
General  Cole's  Chief  of  Staff,  Major  James  J.  Meade,  deemed 
that  "the  tank  has  a  future  but  requires  re-modeling  and  further 
demonstration."  The  Air  Service  Liaison  Officer,  Captain 
Robert  J.  Archibald,  also  agreed  on  the  vehicle's  potential,  sug- 
gesting continued  development,  especially  regarding  ship  trans- 
port for  amphibious  tanks  and  "their  possible  use  for  day  or 
night  operations."  Captain  David  L.  S.  Brewster  of  the  5th 
Marines  was  part  of  a  group  of  Marines  who  tested  the  Christie 
tank  at  Chiriqui  Lagoon  after  it  earlier  had  failed  to  negotiate  the 
large  breaker  waves;  he  was  more  critical,  noting  that  in  its  pre- 
sent state  the  vehicle  could  not  affect  a  landing  in  rough  water. 
Furthermore,  Brewster  addressed  another  concern:  the  two  pro- 
pellers might  be  sheared  off  when  the  vehicle  was  crossing  rivers 
or  streams  with  "comparatively  high  banks";  this  was  one  of  the 
vehicle's  main  engineering  defects.  The  Commanding  Officer, 
8th  Company,  5th  Marines,  Captain  Clifford  0.  Henry,  believed 
the  idea  of  an  "amphibian  tank"  to  be  fundamentally  sound,  and 
that  an  improved  design  would  be  valuable  "not  only  in  landing 
operations  but  also  for  accompanying  guns  for  an  infantry  regi- 
ment, especially  where  a  river  might  have  to  be  crossed." 
Lieutenant  Carlos  H.  McCullough,  also  from  the  5th  Marines, 
noted,  "The  amphibious  tank  has  numerous  possibilities  if  an 
effort  is  made  to  carry  on  experiments."16  Overall  the  comments 
on  the  Christie  tested  at  Chiriqui  Lagoon  were  positive  and 
visionary,  because  these  Marines  were  convinced  that  an 
amphibian  assault  vehicle  in  1924  could  revolutionize  the  expe- 
ditionary role  of  the  Corps,  providing  continued  tests  and 
redesigns  were  made  to  enhance  its  amphibious  assault  capabili- 
ties. However,  this  was  a  problem  during  the  lean  years  of  the 
post-war  period  because  appropriations  severely  limited 


16  Major  General  Commandant  letter  to  Adjutant  General,  U.  S.  Army,  War  Department,  Subject: 
"Christie  Amphibious  Tank,"  27  May  1924.  USMC  Gen.  Corr.,  RG  127. 
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amphibious  training  and  experiments  with  new  landing  equip- 
ment. 

Years  later,  conflicting  reports,  articles,  and  studies 
appeared  concerning  the  Christie  "Marine  tank"  tested  at 
Culebra.  For  example,  the  reference  to  the  vehicle  as  being 
"unseaworthy"  came  from  Jeter  Isely  and  Philip  Crowl,  U.S. 
Marines  and  Amphibious  War  (1951),  and  the  Ingersott 
Kalamazoo  Division  of  Borg-Wamer  Corporation  Report 
(December  1957),  "Research,  Investigation  and  Experimentation 
in  the  Field  of  Amphibian  Vehicles  for  U.  S.  Marine  Corps."17 
An  umpire  at  the  1924  maneuvers,  the  then  Major  Holland  M. 
Smith,  wrote  later  in  the  Marine  Corps  Gazette  (1946)  that  the 
Christie  "demonstrated  a  singular  lack  of  seaworthiness,"  but  in 
his  autobiography,  Coral  and  Brass  (1949),  General  Smith  noted 
that  the  Christie  "worked  fairly  well  in  the  water."  The  captain 
of  the  Wyoming,  however,  became  unnerved,  aborted  the  experi- 
ment, and  then  placed  out  the  boom  and  hoisted  the  "Marine 
tank"  back  on  deck;  but  the  Marine  Corps  School's  Series  No.  18 
on  Amphibious  Operations  Employment  of  Tanks  reported  the 
Christie  "swam  ashore  from  the  USS  Wyoming."18  This  obser- 
vation was  also  noted  earlier  in  Ralph  E.  Jones,  George  E.  Rarey, 
and  Robert  J.  Icks,  The  Fighting  Tanks  From  1916  to  1933 
(1933),  and  later  in  Richard  M.  Ogorkiewicz,  Armored  Forces 
(1970),  who  said  the  Christie  "gave  the  first  practical  demonstra- 


17  Isely  and  Crowl,  The  U.  S.  Marines  and  Amphibious  War,  p.  31,  and  Development  Center 
Records,  Final  Report,  December  1957,  USMC  Contract  MOm  66245,  Archives  Branch,  Marine 
Corps  Research  Center,  Quantico,  Virginia,  pp.  40-42.  Isely  and  Growl's  source  was  Frederick  L. 
Wieseman's  "Proper  Design  and  Employment  of  a  Marine  Corps  Tank  for  Landing  Operations,"  a 
lecture  at  the  Marine  Corps  Schools  in  March  1949.  See  p.  593,  ref.  28. 

18  General  H.  M.  Smith,  USMC,  "The  Development  of  Amphibious  Tactics  in  the  U.  S.  Navy," 
Marine  Corps  Gazette  (August  1946),  p.  43,  and  General  Holland  M.  Smith  with  Percy  Finch,  Coral 
and  Brass  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1949),  p.  97;  and  Historical  Amphibious  File  #234, 
Archives  Branch,  Marine  Corps  Research  Center,  Quantico,  Virginia. 
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tion  when  it  swam  ashore  from  the  USS  Wisconsin. [sic. I19 
J.  Edward  Christie,  Walters  adopted  son,  in  his  so-called  mem- 
oirs Steel  Studs  Christie  (1985)  claimed  the  amphibian  eventual- 
ly made  a  ship-to-shore  "safe  landing."20 

The  misinformation  also  tied  together,  incorrectly,  the 
Christie  Tank,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  the  Soviet 
Union!  In  Soldiers  of  the  Sea  (1962),  Colonel  Robert  Heinl 
claimed  the  Christie  suspension  employed  on  the  "Marine  tank" 
was  "purchased  by  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  U.S.  government 
failed  to  accept  it."  The  Red  Army  acquired  two  Christie  con- 
vertible non-amphibian  tanks  in  1930,  and  in  1931  the  U.S. 
Army  purchased  seven.  Throughout  the  1930s  and  early  1940s 
the  U.S.  Army,  in  spite  of  a  lack  of  funds  during  the  depression 
era,  continued  to  develope,  modify,  and  experiment  with  the 
Christie  system.  The  rubber  tires  on  coil  springs  (three  of  the 
four  pairs  of  wheels  were  supported  on  springs)  utilized  in  the 
1924  "Marine  tank,"  however,  were  not  the  type  of  a  suspension 
arrangement  that  was  used  on  the  Red  Army  Christie's  as  main- 
tained by  Heinl.  In  1928  Christie  introduced  a  remarkable  com- 
bat vehicle  whose  suspension  system  employed  long  individually 
sprung  helical  springs  for  each  road  wheel.    This  allowed  for 


19  Jones,  et.  al.,  Fighting  Tanks,  p.  304;  and  Richard  M.  Ogorkiewicz,  Armoured  Forces:  A 
History  of  Armoured  Forces  and  Their  Vehicles  (London:  Arms  and  Armour  Press,  1970),  pp.  409- 
10. 

20  J.  Edward  Christie,  Steel  Steeds  Christie  (Manhattan,  Ks:  Sunflower  University  Press,  1985), 
pp.  24-26.  This  memoir  is  loaded  with  emotional  bias,  considered  historically  incorrect,  garnished 
with  plagiarism,  and  void  of  credits.  See  "Books":  Steel  Steeds  Christie,  reviewed  by  Col.  Leo  D. 
Johns,  Armor  (January-February  1986),  p.  52;  Letters,  "Crossfire:  Review  of  Christie  Biography 
Draws  Comments  from  Author,  Readers,"  ibid,  (July-August  1986),  pp.  2-3;  "The  Christie 
Biography:  Conflict  Revisited,"  ibid,  (November-December  1986),  pp.  3-4;  and  "More  on 
Christie's  Battles  with  Ordnance,"  ibid,  September-October  1990),  p.  3.  See  also  "Book  Review" 
by  D.  P.  Dyer,  AFV  News  (January- April  1986),  p.  20;  Konrad  F.  Schreier,  Jr.,  "Christie  Revived," 
p.18,  and  Dyer,  "Steel  Steeds  Christie  (Part  umpety  umpth),"  ibid,  (September-December  1986),  p. 
22;  "ChristieDrawings,"  ibid,  (January-April  1987),  p.  17;  Dyer,  "Comments  Regarding  Article  by 
Konrad  F.  Schreier,  Jr  .,"  p.  15;  and  "J.  E.  Christie  Responds,"  ibid,  (May-August  1987),  p.  19. 
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greater  wheel  amplification  than  used  in  any  previously  designed 
tracked  fighting  vehicle.  It  was  this  design  which  the  Red  Army 
and  the  U.S.  Army  were  interested  in  developing.21 

The  most  reliable  primary  sources  providing  historical  data 
dealing  with  Christie  and  the  tests  at  Culebra  are  located  in  the 
official  records  of  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Adjutant  and 
Inspector's  Office,  General  Correspondence,  1913-1932,  Record 
Group  127,  currently  retained  at  the  Federal  Records  Center, 
Suitland,  Maryland.  It  is  doubtful  the  authors  listed  above  had 
seen  these  files,  because  this  rather  large  collection  was  fre- 
quently overlooked  at  the  time  their  comments  on  the  Christie 
test  at  Culebra  were  recorded.  Only  when  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Kenneth  J.  Clifford  began  his  research  on  the  developmental  his- 
tory of  the  Marine  Corps  were  the  sources  dealing  with  the 
Culebra  maneuvers  of  1924  and  the  Christie  experiment  property 
utilized.22 

General  Lejeune's  report  oh  the  Christie  was  circulated  for 
comments  to  the  War  Department  and  then  routed  to  the 
Commandant,  U.S.  Army  Tank  School,  and  the  Army  Chief  of 
Ordnance.  The  former  advised  that  with  suitable  armor  "the 
vehicle  would  not  float,"  and  "the  problem  should  be  to  make  a 
fighting  tank  float  and  not  try  to  utilize  something  because  it  will 
float."  The  Ordnance  Department's  position  was  that  "the 
amphibious  tank  is  not  in  a  sense  a  tank,  [and]  the  running  gear, 
wheels,  and  track  are  too  light  for  the  present  structure,"  there - 


21  Heinl,  Soldiers  of  the  Sea,  p.  259.  For  additional  misinterpretations  on  the  1924  Christie  experi- 
ment, see  Richard  M.  Ogorkiewicz,  "Evolution  of  the  Amphibious  Tank,"  Marine  Corps  Gazette 
(August  1957),  p.  22,  and  James  D.  Mason,  "Tracked  Landing  Vehicles,"  Ordnance  (January- 
February  1972),  p.  314.  On  the  Christie-Red  Army  association,  see  George  F.  Hofmann,  "The 
United  States'  Contribution  to  Soviet  Tank  Technology,"  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  for  Defense  Studies  (March  1980),  pp.  63-68.  The  last  U.  S.  Military  evaluation  of  the 
Christie  suspension  occurred  early  in  World  War  II  when  Army  tank  destroyer  doctrine  was  being 
formulated;  see  Hofmann,  "Christie's  Last  Hurrah."  Armor  (November-December,  1991),  pp.  14- 
19. 

22  Clifford,  Progress  and  Purpose,  pp.  32-35,  and  notes,  117. 
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fore,  the  vehicle  would  not  endure  the  demands  of  combat. 
These  comments  were  eventually  forwarded  to  General  Lejeune 
shortly  after  the  decision  was  made  not  to  purchase  the 
Christie.23  Why  had  the  Marine  Corps  made  this  decision?  One 
factor  was  Marine  Corps  policy  not  to  adopt  weapons  that  dif- 
fered from  those  in  use  by  the  Army,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Christie  "Marine  tank"  test  the  Marine  Corps  still  had  a  strong 
Army  infantry  orientation.  But  there  were  others. 

Christie  had  contacted  General  Lejeune  and  offered  to  sell 
the  amphibian  for  the  manufacturing  price  of  $30,000  cash.  At 
first  he  attempted  to  sell  the  Marine  Corps  the  vehicle  for 
$120,000,  representing  the  total  expense  for  manufacturing, 
additional  experimental  costs,  drawings,  patterns,  testing,  and 
demonstrations.  The  Commandant,  however,  advised  the  inven- 
tor that  only  by  an  act  of  Congress  could  funds  be  provided  for 
purchase.  Since  the  amphibious  project  was  considered  a  private 
venture  and  not  authorized  through  Congressional  funding  or 
formally  authorized  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps  decided  not  to  acquire  the  vehicle.24  The  determining  fac- 
tor in  this  decision  was  a  study  at  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps, 
by  the  Division  of  Operations  and  Training,  which  indicated  that 
the  Christie  "Marine  tank"  was  still  experimental  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  spare  parts  would  be  a  major  problem.  Furthermore, 
the  Corps  would  not  benefit  from  the  vehicle  "except  as  a  means 
of  experiment."25  The  concluding  recommendation  was  suc- 
cinct: since  the  Marine  Corps  had  no  money  to  purchase  the 
"Marine  tank,"  Christie  so  be  advised.  On  27  June  General 
Lejeune  wrote  Christie  thanking  him  for  the  loan  of  his  vehicle; 


23  Adjutant  General's  Office  to  Major  General  Commandant,  Subject:  "Amphibious  Tank,"  1  July 
1924.  USMC  Gen.  Com,  RG  127. 

24  Christie  letter  to  Major  General  Lejeune,  10  June  1924;  Law  Offices  of  George  K.  Perkins  letter 
to  Lejeune,  21  June  1924;  P.H.  Gill  and  Sons  Forge  and  Machine  Works  letter  to  Lejeune,  24  June 
1924;  and  Lejeune  reply  to  P.H  Gill,  Jr.,  27  June  1924.  USMC  Gen.  Corr.,  RG  127. 

25  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps:  Memorandum  for  General  Feland,  Operations  and  Training 
Division,  25  June  1924.  USMC  Gen.  Corr.,  RG  127. 
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however,  he  opined  "that  the  Tank  is  not  yet  perfected,  but  it  is 
capable  of  being  developed  into  a  valuable  weapon  of  war"26 
Further  supporting  the  Commandant's  opinion  was  the  report  due 
shortly  from  the  War  Department,  the  Army  Tank  School,  and 
the  Ordnance  Department  which  questioned  the  combat  capabili- 
ties of  the  "Marine  tank."  In  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Lejeune  mentioned  that  "two  special  types  of  boats  for 
landing  operations  were  used  experimentally  with  interesting, 
although  not  decisive,  results.27 

The  failure  to  interest  the  Marine  Corps  and  U.S.  Army  in 
his  armored  fighting  vehicles,  and  the  need  for  financial  aid,  led 
Christie  in  April  1925  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Japanese 
Government.  The  Imperial  Japanese  Army  became  familiar  with 
Christie's  amphibian  through  the  observations  and  reports  of 
Major  Ko  Daikaki,  an  artillery  officer  engaged  in  ordnance 
design  and  intelligence  work.  Earlier  Major  Daikaki  had  partici- 
pated in  demonstrations  of  the  amphibian  at  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  after  an  introduction  arranged  by  the  Okura  Shoji 
Trading  Company  of  New  York.  Upon  his  return  to  Japan,  he 
reported  the  demonstrations  to  Lieutenant  General  Katsuichi 
Ogata,  an  artillery  officer  also  engaged  in  ordnance  design. 
Early  in  1925  General  Ogata  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  as  chief  of 
purchasing  and  probably  negotiated  with  Christie  for  sale  of  cer- 
tain patent  rights  with  the  possibility  of  building  combat  tanks 
for  the  Japanese  Army.  However,  due  to  financial  difficulties, 
Christie  had  neither  prototypes  nor  the  manufacturing  facilities. 
As  an  alternative,  skeleton  drawings  of  his  amphibian  tested  by 
the  Marine  Corps  were  sold  to  Japan  through  the  Okura  Shoji 
Trading  Company.  Christie  through  his  attorney  did  advise  the 
U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Department  of  his  negotiations  with  the 
Japanese  Government;  he  rationalized  this  relationship  thusly:  it 
was  a  result  of  the  U.S.  Government's  failure  to  financially  assist 
his  fledgling  company.   Furthermore,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  was 


26  General  Lejeune  letter  to  Walter  Christie,  27  June  1924.  USMC  Gen.  Com,  RG  127. 

27  Major  General  Commandant.    Report  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  1924. 
Archives  Branch,  Marine  Corps  Research  Center,  Quantico,  Virginia. 
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advised  that  Christie  "will  be  obliged"  to  accept  funds  from  the 
Japanese  Government  "and  upon  your  shoulders  [Ordnance 
Department]  will  rest  the  responsibility.28 

The  Japanese  Government  was  not  the  only  country  inter- 
ested in  Christie's  amphibian.  The  Italian  Naval  Military 
Attache  pressed  the  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  for  informa- 
tion on  "whether  these  tanks  have  been  tested  by  the  Navy, 
whether  their  nautical  and  performing  qualities  have  been  found 
satisfactory,  and  whether  the  U.S.  Navy  intends  adopting  them." 
The  attache  was  only  provided  information  on  the  1922  Hudson 
River  test  and  no  information  was  given  on  the  Culebra  experi- 
ence even  though  the  unofficial  comments  had  been  circulated 
among  U.S.  military  agencies.  The  attache  was  advised  to  con- 
tact Christie.  His  designs,  however,  had  no  influence  on  Italian 
amphibian  vehicle  development.29 


2°  General  Tomio  Hara  letters  to  author,  21  September  and  25  November  1970,  and  29  January 
1971.  Hara,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  General  Ogata  and  Major  Daikaku,  was  engaged 
in  ordnance  and  intelligence  work  during  the  interwar  period.  In  January  1931  he  met  Christie  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Groups  (APG)  and  viewed  the  tank  (Ml 931)  which  at  the  time  was  undergoing 
U.  S.  Army  acceptance  tests.  An  attempt  was  made  to  start  re-negotiations,  but  after  January 
Christie's  contact  with  the  Japanese  Army  ceased.  At  this  time  Christie  was  also  negotiating  with 
the  Polish  government  and  the  Red  Army.  The  Japanese,  however,  were  more  interested  in 
amphibious  developments  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Britain.  By  1942  Japan  had  developed  her  own 
amphibious  tank  program  that  was  initially  divided  between  the  Army  and  Navy.  See  Tomio  Hara 
and  Akira  Takeuchi,  Japanese  Tanks  and  Armored  Vehicles  (Tokyo:  Shuppan  Kyodo  Sha,  1961), 
pp.  93-108.  See  also  "Confidential  Report,"  Lt.  Colonel  Fred  Cardway,  USAR,  to  Maj.  Walter  0. 
Boswell,  30  April  1925,  G-2  Intelligence  Files,  MID  2281-H-22,  RG  165;  and  J.  R.  Tiffany  letter  to 
General  Clarence  C.  Williams,  27  April  1925,  Ordnance  Office  General  Correspondence  Files,  0.0. 
072/4999,  Records  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  RG  156.  (Hereinafter  cited  as  Ordnance  Gen.  Corr., 
RG  156.) 

29  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  to  Director  of  Military  Intelligence,  5  May  1926.  0.0.402.2/133 
Ordnance  Gen.  Corr.,  RG  156;  ONI  to  DMI,  Subject:  "Information  Relative  to  Amphibious  Tanks 
of  the  Wheel  Track  Layer  Corporation  Desired  by  the  Italian  Naval  Attache,"  21  May  1926,  and 
War  Dept.,  Ordnance  Office  to  Office,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  4  June  1926.  G-2  Intelligence 
Files,  301-V-33,  RG  165.  See  also  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  to  Director  of  Naval 
Intelligence,  Subject:  "Christie  Wheel  Track  Light  'Marine  tank',"  21  August  1925.  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence,  File  No.  MID  315-V-l,  RG  165;  and  Memorandum  for  Chief  of  Bureau, 
Subject:  "Test  of  'Marine  tank',"  4  June  1924,  Navy  Ordnance  Bureau  Records,  File  No.  40438, 
RG  74.  The  latter  source  indicated  the  Navy  was  somewhat  interested  in  the  Christie;  the 
Memorandum  reported  on  a  public  demonstration  of  the  Christie  amphibian  tested  at  Culebra.  The 
"Marine  tank"  maneuvered  in  and  around  the  muddy  surface  extension  of  Potomac  Park  boarding 
on  the  River.  The  demonstration  was  noted  as  satisfactory;  however,  no  naval  interest  developed 
except  responding  to  foreign  attaches'  questions. 
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In  Germany,  the  Reichswehr  took  notice  of  Christie's 
amphibious  program.  The  Technische  Mitteilugen  (1926)  credit- 
ed Christie  with  solving  the  amphibian  tank  problem.  The  first 
major  post-war  German  armor  tactician,  Ernst  Volckheim  who 
was  influenced  by  Fuller  and  familiar  with  Christie's  armor  vehi- 
cle designs,  considered  amphibian  tanks  necessary  to  the 
Reichswehr's  developing  doctrine  of  mechanized  warfare.  Later, 
however,  by  the  early  1930s  the  Weapons  Office  lost  interest  in 
project  as  Christie's  prominence  declined  and  developmental 
costs  rose.  By  the  late  1930s  Germany  was  developing  its  own 
indigenous  tank  program.30 

But  the  Marine  Corps'  interest  in  Christie's  tank  did  not  end 
with  the  Commandant's  reluctant  rejection.  General  Butler, 
whom  General  Lejeune  had  instructed  earlier  to  acquire  for  loan 
the  "Marine  tank,"  became  the  Commanding  General,  Marine 
Corps  Expeditionary  Force  in  China.  In  April  1927,  during  the 
Nanking  affair,  he  sent  an  urgent  telegram  to  the  Navy 
Department  requesting  immediate  shipment  of  six  Christie 
amphibians  or  armored  cars  to  China.  He  was  subsequently 
advised  that  there  were  no  amphibian  tanks  or  armored  cars 
available;  instead,  a  platoon  of  light  tanks,  American  1-ton 
Renaults,  were  sent.  In  discussing  his  request  for  the  Christies 
or  armored  cars,  the  Division  of  Operations  and  Training  advised 
Lejeune  that  Christie  since  1924  had  not  attempted  to  improve 
on  or  manufacture  additional  amphibian  tanks.   It  was  also  noted 


30  Waiter  J.  Spielberger  letter  to  author,  12  January  1970.  Spielberger,  a  noted  German  tank 
authority  and  historian,  was  involved  with  the  engineering  and  development  side  of  German  armor 
in  World  War  II.  See  also  Walter  Nehring,  Die  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Panzerwaffe  1916  bis 
1945  (Berlin:  Propyaen  Verlag,  1974),  pp.  39-51,  and  James  S.  Corum,  The  Roots  of  Blitzkrieg. 
Hans  von  Seecht  and  German  Military  Reform  (Lawrence:  University  Press  of  Kansas,  1992),  pp. 
113-14  and  130-31.  Corum's  source  is  Volckheim's  Der  Kampfwagen  in  der  heutigen 
Kriegfuhrung  (Berlin:  1924), 
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that  neither  the  U.S.  Army  nor  the  Marine  Corps  had  adopted  or 
standardized  armored  cars  for  military  use."31 

The  idea  of  using  a  tracked  amphibian  tank  for  military 
operations  did  not  subside  with  the  Corps  and  Christie's  with- 
drawal from  its  development.  In  December  1929  Captain  George 
H.  Rarey,  a  tank  historian  who  at  the  time  was  teaching  a  course 
on  tank  designs  at  the  U.  S.  Army  Tank  School,  requested  from 
Headquarters,  Marine  Corps  information  on  the  Corps'  experi- 
ence with  the  Christie  "Marine  tank".  He  was  told  of  the  unoffi- 
cial test  held  at  Culebra  and  the  comments  made  by  General 
Cole  and  the  officers  who  tested  the  vehicle  in  Chiriqui  Lagoon. 
In  addition,  he  was  advised  to  discuss  the  status  of  the  inventor 
with  Army  ordnance  personnel  because  of  their  extensive  experi- 
ence with  Christie's  vehicles  and  designs  since  World  War  I.  In 
his  response,  Captain  Rarey  wrote  that  the  value  of  amphibian 
tanks  for  ship-to-shore  and  overland  operations  should  have  high 
priority  in  any  mechanized  development  program.  Captain 
Rarey,  who  had  access  to  plans  for  a  joint  Army  and  Navy  opera- 
tion, also  suggested  amphibian  tanks  be  incorporated  in  future 
joint  operations.  These  suggestions  fell  on  deaf  ears  since  joint 
Army  and  Navy  operations  in  1931  made  no  reference  to 


31  Commanding  General,  USMC  Expeditionary  Force  in  China,  to  Adjutant  and  Inspector 
Department,  2  April  1927,  and  Director,  Division  of  Operations  and  Training  to  the  Commandant. 
Subject:  "Amphibian  Tanks  (Christie)  or  Armored  Cars  for  Service  in  China,"  2  April  1927.  USMC 
Gen.  Corr.  RG  127.  Major  General  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Annual  Report  1927,p.  193, 
Archives  Branch,  Marine  Corps  Research  Center,  Quantico,  Virginia.  Colonel  Victor  J.  Croizat, 
USMC,  in  "The  Marines'  Amphibians,"  Marine  Corps  Gazette.  (June  1953),  p.  42,  stated  that  in 
1927  six  modified  Christies  were  used  in  China;  his  source  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Continuing  Board  for  Development  of  LVT,  History  of  Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked  (1  December 
1945).  Other  authors  subsequently  repeated  the  use  of  Christie  amphibians  in  China.  See 
Ogorkiewicz,  "Evolution  of  the  Amphibious  Tank,"  and  Armoured  Forces,  p.  409;  and  Mason, 
"Tracked  Landing  Vehicles."  One  author  went  so  far  as  to  write  that  Christie's  amphibians  were 
developed  by  the  Japanese  and  used  in  their  1941  seaborne  offensive:  see  John  Wheldon,  Machine 
Age  Armies  (London:  Abelard-Schuman,  1968),  p.  221.  Seven  years  later  Chris  Ellis  and  Peter 
Chamberlain  in  The  Great  Tanks  (London:  Hamlyn  Publishing  Group  Ltd.,  1975),  40,  wrote  that 
Christie  won  an  order  for  six  amphibians  from  the  Marine  Corps  and  that  an  additional  one  was  pur- 
chased by  Japan. 
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amphibian  tanks,  though  a  passing  comment  was  made  on  the 
problem  of  getting  non-amphibian  tanks  to  a  hostile  shore.32 

After  its  brief  experience  with  the  Christie,  the  Marine 
Corps  lost  interest  in  the  development  of  a  convertible  "Marine 
tank"  until  further  Japanese  aggression  in  China.  This  caused  a 
renewed  consideration  of  the  subject  of  an  amphibian  assault 
vehicle.  However,  it  was  not  the  Christie  "Marine  tank."  On  4 
October  1937,  a  widely  distributed  magazine  depicted  pictures 
and  made  comments  on  a  nonmilitary  Roebling  amphibian  which 
caught  the  attention  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers.  Unlike 
the  twin  removable  propellers  used  on  the  Christie,  the  Roebling 
means  of  water  propulsion  was  a  paddle-tread  track.  This  greatly 
enhanced  its  military  potential.33  It  was  this  vehicle  that  provid- 
ed the  embryo  for  the  Landing  Vehicle,  Tracked  (LVT)  so  suc- 
cessfully used  by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  some  Army 
units,  during  World  War  II.  By  the  end  of  the  war  over  18,000 
LVTs  in  various  configurations  would  be  built.34 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  the  issue  of  the  future 
role  of  the  LVT  arose.  For  example,  one  Marine  writing  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Gazette  called  for  a  reassessment;  he  outlined  a 
more  prominent  tactical  role  for  amphibious  self-propelled 
artillery,  such  as  close  fire  support  while  laying  off  the  beach 
and  then  providing  assault  gun  support  for  the  infantry  as  inland 
movement  developed.    This  future  notion  on  the  role  of  LVTs  in 


32  Rarey  letters  to  Major  General  Commandant,  15  December  1929  and  18  March  1930,  and  reply 
of  23  December  1929;  and  Director,  Division  of  Operations  and  Training,  to  Major  General 
Commandant,  Subject:  "Test  of  Christie  Amphibian  Tank,"  20  December  1929.  USMC  Gen.  Corr., 
File  No.  2455-75-35,  RG  127;  and  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Operations  1931:  The  Conduct  of  a  Forced 
Landing,  Naval  War  College,  p.  74. 

33  "Science  &  Industry:  Roebling's  'Alligator'  for  Florida  Rescues,"  Life.  4  October  1937,  PP. 
94-95. 

34  Clifford,  Progress  and  Purpose,  pp  54-51;  and  Robert  J.  Icks,  "Landing  Vehicles  Tracked,"  16 
AFV  Profiles  (Windsor,  England:  Profile  Publications,  Ltd.,  nd),  p.  13.  See  also  Croizat,  "The 
Marines'  Amphibians,"  Marine  Corps  Gazette,  pp.  40-49. 
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1953  was  similar  to  the  tactical  vision  identified  by  Fuller  and 
visualized  by  the  Marines  who  tested  the  Christie  "Marine  tank" 
in  1924.35 

Conclusion 

When  World  War  I  ended,  rapid  demobilization,  retrench- 
ment, and  economy  affected  the  Marine  Corps.  As  a  result, 
reductions,  personnel  turbulence,  and  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  future  prevailed.  Disarmament  was  in  vogue.  After  all,  was 
not  World  War  I  the  "war  to  end  all  wars?"  General  Lejeune,  the 
Commandant  during  the  1920s,  was  aware  of  the  Corps'  precari- 
ous situation.  He  recorded  in  his  autobiography,  The 
Reminiscences  of  a  Marine  (1930),  that  a  major  and  strenuous 
effort  was  directed  to  defending  the  existence  and  integrity  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  policy  of  the  Republican  administration 
was  committed  to  controlling  government  expenditures,  espe- 
cially regarding  the  military.  This  austerity  program  effected  the 
armed  forces  and  for  a  time  the  commandant  feared  the  Corps 
would  be  crushed  between  the  Army  and  Navy.36 

The  Christie  experience  indicated  the  Marine  Corps  was 
serious  in  linking  new  technology  with  its  operational  plan  of 
"Advanced  Base  Operations."  However,  it  was  stifled  by  the 
period's  indifference  to  military  matters.  Furthermore,  the  Corps 
was  influenced  by  a  naval  disarmament  mood,  and  an  Army  tank 
policy  that  lacked  direction.  In  addition,  the  Marines  were  gov- 
erned by  a  policy  that  prevented  adopting  weapons  which  dif- 


Colonel  Victor  J.  Croizat,  USMC,  "Amphibian  with  a  Future,  "  Marine  Corps  Gazette  (February 
1953),  pp. 36-38.  This  article  is  also  of  interest  since  it  uses  a  number  of  tactical  related  terms  aris- 
ing out  of  World  War  I,  such  as  accompanying  artillery,  tanks  as  shock  power  weapons,  and 
infantry  assault  gun  support.  These  were  terms  associated  with  static  warfare  and  direct  confronta- 
tion rather  than  tactical  maneuverability  leading  to  command  paralysis. 

Major  General  John  A.  Lejeune,  USMC  The  Reminiscences  of  a  Marine  (Philadelphia: 
Dorrance  and  Co.,  1930),pp.  461,  62,  and  473.  Also  see  Bartlett,  Lejeune.  pp.  146-168. 
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fered  from  those  in  use  by  the  Army  and  Navy.  Thus  the  Corps 
was  never  provided  the  opportunity  to  form  an  experiential  unit 
to  further  evaluate  the  Christie  "Marine  tank."  From  a  practical 
point,  no  immediate  need  existed  for  an  amphibian  assault  vehi- 
cle during  the  1920s;  during  that  decade,  the  Corps  engaged  in 
traditional  political-military  actions  which  envisioned  no  landing 
on  a  defended  and  hostile  shore.  Only  when  the  conversion  fac- 
tor was  added,  that  is,  Japan's  power  projection  into  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  in  the  1930s,  did  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  realize  that 
tracked  assault  vehicles  were  needed  to  engage  a  formidable  foe. 

The  technology,  ideas,  and  reality  as  demonstrated  with  the 
experiment  on  the  first  "Marine  tank"  reflects  the  tensions 
between  traditional  stability  and  mechanization.  The  Christie 
convertible  "Marine  tank"  was  a  new  weapon  of  war  that 
emerged  out  of  a  wartime  technology  into  an  idea,  and  then  an 
idea  that  spawned  briefly  into  reality  as  an  assault  amphibian 
vehicle.  This  concept  found  its  clearest  expression  in  the  minds 
of  such  visionaries  as  Generals  Lejeune,  Cole,  Butler,  and  other 
officers  at  Culebra  who  unofficially  tested  it.  The  Marine  Corps 
and  its  Commandant  attempted  to  graft  this  idea  of  a  "Marine 
tank"  onto  the  perceived  and  evolving  assault  mission  of  the 
Corps'.  However,  lack  of  funds  and  the  halcyon  years  of  the 
1920s  prevented  further  expression  of  technological  innovation; 
this  resulted  in  the  inability  of  the  Corps  to  gauge  its  effect  on 
tactics.  Consequently,  the  full  value  of  the  "Marine  tank"  or 
assault  vehicle  went  unrecognized  until  the  reaction  to  the  events 
of  another  world  war  occurred.  As  for  J.  Waiter  Christie,  credit 
can  be  given  for  making  the  Marine  Corps  aware  that  an  amphib- 
ian assault  vehicle  existed  in  the  1920s.  His  convertible  princi- 
ple, however,  was  finally  disregarded  in  the  1930s  as  an  unwork- 
able engineering  compromise.  The  designs  employed  in  World 
War  II  LVTs  did  not  reflect  the  mechanical  concepts  expressed  in 
the  Christie  amphibian  of  the  1920s. 

Another  historical  lesson  is  that  Christie  and  the  Marine 
Corps  interacted  during  a  period  of  peace  time  readiness  lows.  It 
was  an  era  when  disproportionate  relationships  occurred  between 
operational  doctrine,  technological  feasibility,  and  financial 
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attainability.  Recently  the  chief  on  Army  readiness  expressed 
his  concern  that  the  U.S.,  after  major  conflicts,  historically  initi- 
ates force  constriction,  resulting  in  personnel  turbulence,  econo- 
my, and  retrenchment.37  At  the  1991  conference  on  "Naval 
Expeditionary  Forces  and  Power  Projection:  Into  the  21st 
Century,"  an  attendee  warned  that  "the  United  States  must  main- 
tain a  'technical  gap'."38  The  Marine  Corps  does  have  a  vision- 
ary goal  with  the  Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Program 
designed  to  provide  an  Over-the-Horizon,  forcible  entry,  and 
amphibious  assault  capability.  However,  due  to  the  projected 
readiness  lows,  just  how  will  the  Marine  Corps  deal  with  contin- 
uous application  of  technology  innovation?  Will  the  halcyon  or 
lean  years  produce  a  reactive  or  a  proactive  mentality? 


37  James  Binder,  Editor-in-Chief,  interview  with  General  Cordon  R.  Sullivan,  USA,  "No  More 
Task  Force  Smith," Army  (January  1992),  pp.  18-22,  24,  and  26. 

oo 

JO  This  conference  was  hosted  by  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy's  International 
Security  StudiesProgram.  "Looking  at  the  Corps  in  the  New  World  Order,"'  Marine  Corps  Gazette 
(January  1992),  pp.  53-55. 
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rior  to  the  Second  World  War,  Britain  displayed  an 
ambivalent  attitude  towards  amphibious  warfare.  In  the  words 
of  a  recent  commentator,  she  "neither  ignored  amphibious 
assault  operations  nor  developed  an  immediate  capability  to  con- 
duct them."1  With  the  benefit  of  hindsight  it  is  easy  to  state  that 
Britain  should  have  paid  more  attention  to  amphibious  opera- 
tions but,  in  the  context  of  the  prewar  period,  her  seeming 
neglect  is  understandable.  British  military  planners  saw 
Germany,  not  Japan,  as  the  most  likely  enemy  and  their  planning 
for  a  future  conflict  was  based  on  the  certainty  that  France  would 


1  Donald  F.  Bittner,  "Britannia's  Sheathed  Sword:  The  Royal  Marines  and  Amphibious  Warfare  in 
the  Interwar  Years",  The  Journal  of  Military  History.  55,  No.  3  (July,  1991),  p.  363. 
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be  an  ally  in  a  continental  war.  This  belief  coloured  the  attitudes 
of  all  three  British  services  and  there  were  few  people  in 
September  1939  who  could  have  accurately  predicted  the  col- 
lapse of  France  ten  months  later. 

The  French  fiasco  of  1940  meant  that  Britain  had,  for  the 
first  time,  to  contemplate  mounting  a  cross-channel  invasion  to 
return  to  the  continent.  An  amphibious  capability  now  became 
important  and  to  give  Britain,  or,  more  properly,  Churchill,  cred- 
it, an  organization  to  undertake  amphibious  warfare,  Combined 
Operations2,  was  created  a  few  short  days  after  Dunkirk.  In  July 
1940,  Churchill  appointed  Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  VC,  to  the 
position  of  "Director,  Combined  Operations." 

A  personal  friend  of  the  prime  minister,  the  68-year  old 
Keyes  had  a  long  and  somewhat  controversial  career;  this  includ- 
ed the  planning  and  conducting  the  1918  Zeebrugge  raid.  From 
the  outset,  he  viewed  the  Combined  Operations  organization  as  a 
separate  entity,  independent  of  the  three  traditional  services.  He 
emphasized  this  independence  in  August  1940,  by  moving  his 
headquarters  out  of  the  Admiralty  into  a  separate  establishment 
at  Richmond  Terrace  in  London.  This  move  was  frowned  upon 
not  only  by  the  three  traditional  services,  but  also  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  nascent  Combined  Operations  organization,  including 
Captain  Loben  Maund,  RN,  the  officer  responsible  for  the  pro- 
curement of  landing  craft,  who  agreed  that,  from  the  "material, 
naval  personnel  and  psychological  aspects,  separation  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  when  everything  depended  upon  the  Admiralty 
effort,  was  a  misfortune  and  led  to  a  great  deal  more  than  separa- 
tion.'^ 


2  "Combined  operations"  are  generally  defined  today  as  operations  involving  the  armed  forces  of 
two  or  more  independent  nations.  Throughout  this  paper,  however,  the  term  will  be  used  as  it  was 
in  wartime  Britain  to  mean  either  amphibious  landing  operations  involving  two  or  more  armed  ser- 
vices or,  capitalized,  as  the  British  organization  created  plan  and  carry  out  such  operations. 

3  Loben  Maund,  Assault  from  the  Sea.  (London:  Methuen,  1949),  p.  74. 
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A  full  discussion  of  Keyes'  stewardship  of  Combined 
Operations  is  beyond  the  focus  of  this  paper.  It  is  perhaps  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  he  was  able  to  guide  Combined  Operations 
through  the  first  sixteen  months  of  its  existence,  but  his  stormy 
relationship  with  the  three  established  services  sometimes  put  it 
at  risk.  In  October  1941,  following  the  latest  in  a  protracted 
series  of  disputes  with  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  over  Keyes' 
authority  and  his  right  of  access  to  the  prime  minister,  Churchill 
replaced  him  with  the  41-year  old  Captain  Lord  Louis 
Mountbatten.4 

Possessing  charm,  enthusiasm  and  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate, Mountbatten  was  a  good  choice  to  supply  the  diplomacy 
required  to  make  a  tri-service  organization  like  Combined 
Operations  function  effectively.  On  taking  up  his  position,  he 
was  personally  briefed  by  Churchill  who  emphasized  that  his 
main  objective  was  to  be  the  invasion  of  France  and  directed  him 
to  "create  a  proper  inter-service  organization  to  produce  the 
technique  of  modern  [amphibious]  assault."5  Mountbatten's 
instructions  came  straight  from  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  a  directive 
dated  16  October  1941.  Appointed  as  "Adviser,  Combined 
Operations",  he  was,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Chiefs,  to 
act  as  a  technical  adviser  on  all  aspects  relating  to  the  planning, 
training,  co-ordination,  research  and  technical  development  of 
such  operations.6 

Mountbatten  discovered  that  to  control  an  organization 
numbering  some  4500  persons,  his  headquarters  consisted  of 


4  The  best  account  of  the  events  that  led  to  Keyes' s  dismissal  and  replacement  by  Mountbatten  is 
found  in  Paul  Halpern,  ed.,  The  Keyes  Papers.  Volume  III  (London:  Naval  Records  Society,  1981). 

5  Bernard  Fergusson,  The  Watery  Maze.    The  Story  of  Combined  Operations.  (London:  Collins, 
1961),  p.  88. 

6  Public  Record  Office  (hereafter  PRO),  Chiefs  of  Staff  (hereafter  COS)  (41),  16  October  1941, 
quoted  in  Philip  Zeigler,  Mountbatten.    The  Official  Biography.  (London:  Harper  &  Row,  1985), 

p.  156. 
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exactly  23  all  ranks.  Planning,  communications,  and  training 
staffs  did  not  exist,  and  there  was  only  a  tiny  intelligence  sec- 
tion. Five  weeks  after  his  appointment,  Mountbatten  proposed  a 
new  structure  for  his  command  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
administrative  side,  concerned  with  personnel,  materiel  and  the 
procurement  of  ships,  worked  closely  with  the  Admiralty.  The 
operations  side  consisted  of  planning,  intelligence,  training  and 
communications,  with  the  planning  section  being  further  divided 
into  two  sub-sections:  one  concerned  with  raids  and  the  other 
with  the  cross-channel  invasion.  Finally,  Mountbatten  asked  that 
the  Royal  Navy  give  control  of  all  amphibious  warfare  ships, 
craft  and  bases  over  to  him.7 

These  proposals  were  approved  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
they  issued  Mountbatten  a  new  directive  in  January  1942,  reaf- 
firming his  powers  and  allowing  him  to  use  the  title 
"Commodore  Combined  Operations"  when  exercising  his  execu- 
tive functions.  Over  the  next  three  months,  Mountbatten  rapidly 
built  up  Combined  Operations,  recruiting  personnel  from  all 
three  services  and  increasing  the  size  of  his  headquarters  until, 
by  the  spring  of  1942,  it  numbered  some  400  persons.  Many  of 
the  new  staff  officers  came  from  rather  exotic  non-military  back- 
grounds and  not  all  them  were  capable,  but  the  overall  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  COHQ  became  readily  apparent.  In  March, 
Churchill's  representative  on  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee, 
General  Hastings  Ismay,  noted  that  Mountbatten's  organization 
"has  made  tremendous  strides  ...  and  unlike  the  old  days  is  func- 
tioning in  complete  accordance  with  the  Service  departments  and 
Home  Forces."8 


7  Strength  figures  from  Combined  Operations  Naval  Basic  Training  (London:  Tactical  and  Staff 
Duties  Division,  Admiralty,  1948);  Zeigler,  Mountbatten.  p.  160;  PRO,  C0S(1941),  9  December 
1941,  cited  in  Zeigler,  Mountbatten.  pp.  160-161. 

8  Quoted  in  Fergusson,  Watery  Maze,  p.  125.  Other  sources  for  this  paragraph  are:  Zeigler, 
Mountbatten.  pp.  160-166;  Fergusson,  Watery  Maze,  pp.  90-93,  118-124. 
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That  same  month,  Mountbatten's  position  was  set  in  con- 
crete when  Churchill,  over  the  opposition  of  the  service  chiefs, 
appointed  him  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  committee.  Mountbatten 
would  sit  as  "Chief  of  Combined  Operations"  when  "major 
issues  are  in  question"  and  "any  special  matters  in  which  he  is 
concerned,  are  under  discussion."9  At  one  stroke  of  the  prime 
ministerial  pen,  Mountbatten,  a  substantive  naval  captain,  was 
promoted  to  a  rank  equivalent,  in  Churchill's  words,  to  a 
"Vice- Admiral,  Lieutenant-General,  and  Air  Marshal." *o  The 
staff  of  Combined  Operations  were  exhilarated.  One  senior 
member,  Captain  John  Hughes-Hallet,  remembering  that,  "at  one 
stride  our  organization  had  penetrated  the  very  centre  and  citadel 
of  Power",  and  "we  were  to  now  work  for  a  man  with  access  to 
all  the  secrets."11  In  less  than  five  months,  Mountbatten  had 
taken  a  rather  weak,  disparate,  and  troubled  organization,  and 
raised  it  to  the  level  of  a  "fourth  service". 

This  independence,  however,  did  not  last  long.  By  the  end 
of  1942,  the  Royal  Navy,  the  service  most  burdened  by 
Combined  Operations  as  it  supplied  the  bulk  of  its  manpower, 
was  making  serious  moves  to  clip  Mountbatten's  wings.  The 
Admiralty  had  many  problems  with  the  new  organization.  The 
RN  resented  the  fact  that  the  instruction  of  landing  craft  crews 
consumed  scarce  training  resources.  The  personnel  administra- 
tion of  Combined  Operations  was  chaotic  in  1942-1943,  with  the 
result  poor  morale  and  discipline  for  the  men  in  the  landing  craft 
flotillas.  The  peripatetic  shortage  of  landing  craft  meant  that 
those  available  were  often  taken  out  of  the  training  system  for 
actual  operations.  Training  suffered  as  a  result,  and  the  quality 
of  the  crews  declined.  The  Admiralty  also  disliked  seeing  such  a 
large  number  of  trained  naval  personnel  idle  between  major 


9  PRO.  PREM  3  330/2,  Churchill  to  COS,  8  March  1942,  quoted  in  Zeigler,  Mountbatten.  p.  169. 

10  Zeigler,  Mountbatten.  p.  168. 

1 1  Quoted  in  Zeigler,  Mountbatten.  p.  170. 
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operations  when  there  was  a  desperate  need  for  experienced  sea- 
men. Not  all  these  problems,  but  certainly  some,  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  Mountbatten  and  his  staff  viewed  Combined 
Operations  as  a  fourth  service  when  it  was  more  properly  part  of 
the  navy.  But,  more  than  any  other  reason,  the  Admiralty's 
move  to  regain  control  over  Combined  Operations  was  based  on 
the  RN's  manpower  problem. 

The  Royal  Navy  had  gone  to  war  in  September  1939  with  a 
strength  of  180,000  officers  and  ratings,  about  14%  of  the  total 
manpower  strength  of  the  three  British  fighting  services.  By 
December  1941,  it  had  increased  to  449,000  men  but  its  overall 
proportion  to  that  of  the  other  two  services  had  slipped  to 
12.46%.  During  the  next  thirty  months  ending  in  June  1944,  the 
RN  underwent  a  dramatic  expansion.  Taking  its  strength  of 
778,000  men  in  June  1944  as  100%,  it  had  reached  approximate- 
ly 58%  of  that  figure  by  December  1941.  In  this,  it  differed 
from  the  other  two  services.  By  December  1941,  the  British 
army  and  Royal  Air  Force  had  reached  86%  and  81%  of  their 
1944  strengths  respectively.  Thus,  the  Royal  Navy,  alone  of  the 
three  services,  underwent  its  greatest  expansion  during  the 
mid-war  period  when  Britain's  limited  manpower  reserves  were 
already  stretched  and  dwindling.12 

The  Admiralty  knew  early  on  that  it  faced  an  impending 
manpower  crisis.  In  June  1941,  the  Director  of  Personnel 
Services,  Rear  Admiral  W.E.C.  Tait,  predicted  that  "in  1942  man 
power  rather  than  productive  capacity  may  become  the  limiting 
factor  in  naval  expansion."13    That  same  month,  the  British  War 


12  Statistical  Information  extracted  from  H.M.D.  Parker,  Manpower.  A  Study  of  War-time  Policy 
and  Administration..  (London:  His  Majesty's  Stationary  Office:  1957),  p.  484,  Table  III,  "Strength 
of  the  Armed  Forces  ...  of  the  United  Kingdom  ..." 

13  PRO.  Admiralty  (hereafter  ADM)  1 16/4609,  Minute  by  DPS,  17  June  41. 
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Cabinet  introduced  manpower  budgeting  and  asked  the  three  ser- 
vices to  estimate  their  requirements  for  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing June  1942.  The  navy  asked  for,  and  received,  118,500  men 
for  naval  service  and  shipbuilding  but,  due  to  heavy  losses  suf- 
fered in  the  Far  East  and  the  coming  onstream  of  the  emergency 
anti-submarine  shipbuilding  programmes,  this  figure  proved  to 
be  insufficient.  When  the  cabinet  asked  the  services  in  June 
1942,  to  submit  their  requirements  for  the  eighteen-month  period 
ending  December  1943.  the  Admiralty  requested  a  total  of 
509,000  men,  324,000  for  the  navy  and  186,000  for  shipbuilding. 
The  demands  of  the  other  three  services  were  in  proportion  and, 
in  November  1942,  the  War  Cabinet  had  no  choice  but  to  impose 
cuts.  Due  to  the  importance  of  the  anti-submarine  war,  the  RN 
emerged  in  the  best  shape  but  still  had  to  accept  a  total  cut  of 
75,000  men  from  its  request.14 

Reluctantly,  the  First  Sea  Lord,  Admiral  Sir  Dudley  Pound, 
concluded  that,  as  the  programmes  for  anti-submarine  and  mer- 
chant shipping  were  absolute  priorities,  the  construction,  modifi- 
cation, repair,  and  manning  of  larger  warships  would  have  to  be 
delayed.  A  manpower  committee  was  struck,  under  the  steward- 
ship of  Vice-Admiral  Hugh  Binney,  to  "consider  and  report  upon 
ways  and  means  of  reducing  the  demands  upon  the  manpower 
available  for  Naval  requirements  in  order  to  secure  the  most  eco- 
nomical disposition  of  ...  personnel. "15  Older  classes  of  battle- 
ships, cruisers,  and  destroyers  were  reduced  to  a  care  and  main- 
tenance status,  shore  establishments  were  ruthlessly  combed  out, 
auxiliary  services  reduced,  and  coastal  force  flotillas  manned  on 
a  basis  of  six  crews  for  every  eight  craft.  It  was  estimated  that 
these  measures  re-allocated  some  25,000  officers  and  ratings  in 


14  Discussion  of  British  manpower  policies,  1941-1942  extracted  from  Parker,  Manpower,  pp. 
105-109,  172-175,  204-205;  and  W.K.  Hancock  and  M.M.  Gowing,  British  War  Economy. 
(London:  His  Majesty's  Stationary  Office,  1949),  pp.  281-314. 

15  PRO.  ADM  1/16222,  Binney  to  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  12  November  1943. 
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1943,  but  these  savings  were  dissipated  by  the  demands  placed 
on  the  navy  by  Combined  Operations.16 

Throughout  1942,  Combined  Operations  obtained  personnel 
from  the  navy  to  meet  long-term  needs.  These  indents  were  met 
by  monthly  quotas  from  the  RN's  reserves  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  Combined  Operations  for  training  and  remained  with 
that  organization  afterward.  In  January,  Mountbatten  advised 
that,  by  April  1943,  he  was  aiming  for  a  strength  of  2000  officers 
and  20,000  ratings.  This  figure,  and  more,  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Admiralty  who,  in  the  spring  of  1942,  included  these  numbers  in 
the  June  1942  manpower  budget.  The  strength  of  Combined 
Operations  rose  steadily  to  reach  a  strength  of  30,000  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  well  above  the  target  figure,  and  the  Admiralty 
thought  that  all  was  well.  They  were  shaken,  therefore,  when 
Mountbatten  informed  them  in  December  1942  that,  to  meet  the 
additional  demands  placed  on  his  organization  by  new  strategic 
commitments  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  would  require  a  total 
strength  of  60,000  by  April  1943  —  double  his  current  numbers! 
To  make  matters  worse,  his  estimate  was  received  just  after  the 
Admiralty's  manpower  request  to  the  end  of  1943  had  been 
reduced  by  75,000.17 

In  retrospect,  the  Admiralty  should  not  have  been  too  sur- 
prised as  they  had  been  observing  the  growth  of  Combined 
Operations  with  some  concern.  In  October  1942,  the  vice  chief 
of  the  naval  staff,  Vice  Admiral  Henry  Moore,  urged  a  review  of 
"the  whole  question  of  the  forces  under  CCO  with  a  view  to 
keeping  them  within  limits  which  we  can  afford  in  personnel."18 


16  PRO.  ADM  1/12013,  Pound  to  Churchill,  1  December  1942;  ADM  1/16222,  Results  of  the 
Binney  Inquiry;  ADM  1/12513,  Minute  by  Director  of  Personnel  Services,  6  August  1943. 

17  Fergusson,  Watery  Maze,  pp.  128-129,  159,  224;  PRO,  Cabinet  80/32,  COS  (41)711,  revised  4 
December  1941,  cited  in  Kenneth  Clifford,  Amphibious  Warfare  Development  in  Britain  and 
American  from  1920-1940.  (Laurens,  NY:  Edgewood,  1983),  p.  138. 

18  PRO.  Adm  1/12513,  Minute,  13  October,  1942. 
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Not  only  was  "the  number  of  officers  and  men  under  CCO  grow- 
ing with  practically  no  restraint,  but  there  is  also  a  colossal  pro- 
gramme of  construction  of  all  types  of  landing  craft  which 
absorbs  much  labour  in  the  building  and  in  maintenance  effort 
later."19  The  question  of  how  long  the  RN  would  have  to  supply 
manpower  to  Combined  Operations  was  brought  before  the  War 
Cabinet  at  the  end  of  1943.  An  agreement  was  then  reached:  the 
RN  would  only  have  to  supply  personnel  from  its  own  resources 
until  31  May  1943,  before  which  time  the  matter  would  be 
reviewed.20 

At  a  meeting  of  senior  naval  staff  called  by  Pound  on  3 
January  1943,  it  was  decided  that  any  amphibious  operation 
mounted  during  that  year,  utilizing  larger  forces  than  those 
already  planned  in  December  1942,  would  require  American 
assistance  to  provide  the  additional  craft,  crews,  maintenance, 
and  administrative  personnel.  Furthermore,  it  was  resolved  that 
further  personnel  commitment  to  combined  operations  after  31 
May  1943  would  have  to  be  underwritten  by  transfers  from  the 
other  two  services.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  By  early  May  1943, 
Mountbatten  had  increased  his  demands  for  additional  manpower 
in  1943  to  between  40,443  under  minimum  strategic  considera- 
tions, and  62,550  under  maximum  ones.  Faced  with  these  fig- 
ures, the  War  Cabinet  on  4  May  requested  that  the  navy  keep 
supplying  the  agreed  monthly  intake  to  Combined  Operations 
after  31  May  1943.21 


19  Ibid. 

20  PRO.  ADM  1/12513,  Memorandum  on  the  Manpower  Requirements  for  the  Navy. 

21  PRO.  ADM  1/12513,  Memorandum  on  Manpower  Requirements  for  the  Navy,  Memorandum 
on  Manpower  Requirements  of  the  Navy  for  1943;  ADM  1/13971B,  Memorandum  on  Personnel,  5 
May  1943,  Memorandum  on  Manpower,  31  May  1943,  Additional  Manpower  Requirements  for  the 
Navy  for  1943,  11  May  1943;  ADM  1/12637,  Memorandum,  8  May  1943,  and  Memorandum, 
Director  of  Personnel  Services,  8  May  1943. 
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When  this  decision  became  known  in  the  Admiralty,  senior 
officers  became  irate.  The  Deputy  First  Sea  Lord,  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Kennedy-Purvis,  warned  that  the  "figures  for  Combined 
Operations  grow  with  such  rapidity  and  without  warning  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  the  Navy  to  keep  pace."22  Furthermore, 
he  went  on,  even  if  the  Cabinet  agreed  to  treat  the  Combined 
Operations  requirement  as  a  demand  separate  from  the  navy's, 
the  RN  would  be  unable  to  find  the  instructors  to  train  the  large 
numbers  of  men  Mountbatten  wanted.  The  suggested  solution 
was  for  Mountbatten  to  train  his  own  men,  which  would  be  sup- 
plied by  the  army,  not  the  navy.  The  Director  of  Personnel 
Services,  Rear  Admiral  H.T.C.  Walker,  was  more  blunt.  He  cal- 
culated that  the  continuation  of  the  monthly  quotas  for 
Combined  Operations  beyond  31  May  1943  would  "make  it 
impossible  to  man  any  new  ships  (excluding  submarines  and  cer- 
tain small  craft)  due  to  commission  in  June  [1943]  and  70  per 
cent  of  those  due  to  commission  in  July."23  The  conclusion  was 
that  "this  new  commitment  for  Combined  Operations  cannot  be 
met  by  reductions  in  the  Navy  (proper)  without  the  very  gravest 
risks."2* 

In  the  end,  Mountbatten's  needs  were  met  through  a  variety 
of  other  means  that  did  not  require  a  further  reduction  in  the 
navy's  tight  reserves.  The  army  was  forced  to  transfer  10,000 
men  from  the  special  allocation  it  had  been  given  for  OVER- 
LORD. More  importantly,  Mountbatten  managed  to  get  hold  of 
a  hitherto  untapped  source  of  manpower  —  the  Royal  Marines. 
By  the  spring  of  1943,  the  Royal  Marines  were  divided  into  two 
distinct  groups.  One  served  at  sea  manning  a  quarter  of  the  tur- 
ret armament  in  the  larger  warships,  the  other  (and  larger)  group 
was  organized  into  a  bewildering  variety  of  units,  including  an 


22  PRO.  ADM  1/1 397 IB,  Memorandum  on  Personnel,  5  May  1943. 

23  PRO.  ADM  1/12637,  Memorandum,  Director  of  Personnel  Services,  8  May  1943. 

24  Ibid. 
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assault  division,  several  independent  battalions  and  commandos, 
and  two  entities  known  as  Mobile  Naval  Base  Defence 
Organizations.  In  June  1943,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  War 
Office  and  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Corps,  all  marines  not  on 
sea  duty  were  placed  in  either  one  of  six  Royal  Marine 
Commandos*  or  transferred  to  Mountbatten's  control.  Overall, 
the  marines  contributed  500  officers  and  12,500  other  ranks  to 
Combined  Operations,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  two-thirds 
of  the  small  landing  craft  flotillas  at  Normandy  were  manned  by 
them.  With  these  new  sources  of  manpower,  Combined 
Operations  was  able  to  reach  a  peak  strength  of  61,000  officers 
and  men  by  June  1944.25 

For  the  Admiralty,  however,  the  spring  1943  manpower  cri- 
sis created  by  Mountbatten's  demands  was  the  final  confirmation 
of  the  doubts  it  had  had  for  some  time  about  the  viability  of 
Combined  Operations.  As  early  as  June  1942,  only  six  months 
after  Mountbatten  had  assumed  control  of  landing  craft  bases 
and  vessels,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Home  Ports,  was  urging 
that  landing  craft  again  come  under  control  of  the  Admiralty  for 
administration  and  discipline.  In  November  1942,  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  accepted  in  principle  that  the  assault  fleet  was  too  large  to 
be  controlled  by  the  CCO  and,  in  1943,  the  RN  gradually 
regained  formal  control  of  Combined  Operations'  ships,  craft, 
bases,  and  personnel.  With  the  newly-created  COSSAC  (Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  Allied  Supreme  Commander)  taking  over  much  of 
its  planning  functions  and  the  Admiralty  controlling  most  of  its 
personnel  and  all  of  its  ships  and  bases,  Combined  Operations 
was,  by  the  autumn  of  1943,  only  a  shadow  of  its  former  inde- 
pendent glory.    By  this  time,  Mountbatten  had  moved  on  to  the 


*  Editor's  note:  The  Royal  Marines  eventually  raised  eight  commandos:  Numbers  40  to  48. 

25  Zeigler,  Mountbatten.  pp.  201-202,  206;  Maund,  Assault  from  the  Sea,  p.  105;  Fergusson, 
Watery  Maze,  pp.  159,  223;  Combined  Operations  Naval  Basic  Training,  p.  9;  James  Ladd,  The 
Roval  Marines.  1919-1980.  An  Authorized  History.  (London:  Jane's,  1980),  p.  132. 
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South  East  Asia  Command  and  his  successor  as  CCO,  Major 
General  R.E.  Laycock,  was  given  much  reduced  powers  that  did 
not  include  a  seat  on  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee.26 

The  Admiralty's  critical  attitude  toward  Combined 
Operations  resulted  from  more  than  a  hide-bound  and  narrow 
conservatism  on  the  part  of  senior  naval  staff  that  Mountbatten's 
adherents  would  have  us  believe.27  First  and  foremost,  it  was 
based  on  the  fact  that,  while  the  RN  had  to  compete  with  the 
other  services  for  increasingly  scarce  manpower  reserves,  it  also 
had  to  supply  Combined  Operations  with  an  ever  expanding  por- 
tion of  the  manpower  it  did  receive.  The  crux  of  the  problem 
was  not  that  Combined  Operations  ate  up  an  unduly  large  portion 
of  the  navy's  strength  —  at  its  greatest  extent  in  June  1944,  it  was 
only  7.8%  of  the  overall  manpower  of  the  RN  --  it  was  that 
Mountbatten's  organization  went  through  its  greatest  expansion 
during  the  mid-war  period  when  the  navy  experienced  a  similar 
phenomenon.28  The  result  was  a  desperate  shortage  of  manpow- 
er for  both  services. 

In  the  matter  of  manpower  at  least,  the  Combined 
Operations  organization  in  1941-1943  was  not  the  "fourth  ser- 
vice" some  of  its  proponents  claimed  it  to  be.  Despite 
Mountbatten's  flaunting  of  its  independence,  Combined 
Operations  remained  an  adjunct  to  the  Royal  Navy,  the  service 
most  concerned  with  amphibious  warfare,  and  to  that  service,  in 
the  terms  of  manpower  at  the  very  least,  it  appears  to  have  repre- 
sented a  problem.  As  a  member  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Committee,  Mountbatten  may  have  proposed  but,  as  the  provider 
of  his  manpower,  the  Admiralty  disposed. 


26  Maund,  Assault  from  the  Sea,  p.  104;  Zeigler,  Mountbatten.  p.  206. 

27  See  especially  Fergusson,  Watery  Maze,  pp.  1 18-124,  for  an  exposition  of  the  superiority  of  the 
new  "combined"  approach  to  modern  warfare. 

28  Figures  for  Combined  Operations  strength  in  1944  from  Maund,  Assault  from  the  Sea,  p.  105. 
Figure  for  RN  strength  from  Parker,  Manpower,  p.  484,  Table  III. 
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Chapter  VIII 


The  Dieppe  Raid: 
Montgomery's  Role  Reassessed 

Peter  Henshaw 


B 


ernard  Montgomery  has  been  charged  with  various  sins 
in  connection  with  the  Dieppe  raid.  He  supposedly  initiated  the 
change  from  a  flank  to  a  frontal  assault;  insisted  that  a  Canadian 
division  take  on  the  task;  ordered  that  the  assault  be  launched  in 
daylight  instead  of  darkness;  took  the  decision  to  proceed  with- 
out heavy  bombing  support;  and,  merely  in  reaction  to  the  snub 
of  being  removed  from  the  chain  of  command,  advised  that  the 
operation  be  cancelled  for  all  time.  Others  involved  in  the  raid 
have  certainly  shown  little  reluctance  to  blame  Montgomery  for 
the  plan's  shortcomings,  especially  after  Montgomery,  in  his 
memoirs,  criticized  the  planning  and  sought  to  absolve  himself 
of  responsibility  for  it.  But,  as  will  be  shown,  most  of  their 
claims  are  without  foundation  and  originate  in  the  post-raid 
maneuverings  by  individuals  and  organizations  to  shift  blame 
away  from  themselves.1 


1  For  criticisms  of  Montgomery,  see  the  transcript  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  pro- 
gram, "Close-Up:  Dieppe",  9  Sept.  1962,  Canada,  Department  of  National  Defence  (DND),  file 
594.009(D.13);  Hughes-Hallett  to  Mountbatten,  22  July  1958,  Britain,  Public  Record  Office  (PRO), 
Admiralty  papers,  ADM  205/173;  and  Hughes-Hallett  to  Mountbatten,  27  June  1962,  Britain, 
Imperial  War  Museum  (IWM),  Hughes-Hallett  papers.  Lord  Montgomery's  comments  on  the  raid 
are  in  The  Memoirs  of  Field-Marshal  the  Viscount  Montgomery  of  Alamein  (London,  1958),  76-7. 
Publicly,  Crerar  eschewed  discussion  of  the  raid.  In  private  he  emphasized  Montgomery's  respon- 
sibility. See  Crerar  to  Stacey,  1 1  June  1944,  Canada,  National  Archives  of  Canada  (NAC),  RG  24, 
vol.  10,634.  On  the  determination  within  the  Combined  Operations  Organization  to  launch  a  raid 
see:  J.  Hughes-Hallett,  'The  Mounting  of  Raids,"  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Sen'ices  Institute,  95 
(Nov.  1950),  p.  585. 
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Almost  as  soon  as  the  scale  of  the  disaster  at  Dieppe 
became  apparent,  a  tussle  began  over  the  history  of  the  plan's 
origins  and  development.  At  stake  was  much  more  than  the 
responsibility  for  Canadian  and  Allied  casualties.  The  staffs  of 
Combined  Operations,  British  Army  Home  Forces,  and  the 
Canadian  Army  in  Britain  were  all  conscious  that  the  charge  of 
planning  incompetence  in  the  case  of  Dieppe  would  have  the 
most  damaging  and  wide-ranging  repercussions  in  their  struggles 
to  assert  their  independent  authority  in  future  operations.  Each 
of  these  organizations  was  concerned  that  the  planning  and  exe- 
cution of  raids  should  not  be  controlled  exclusively  by  the  other 
two.  Home  Forces  could  not  see  why  the  military  side  of  any 
amphibious  operation  launched  from  Britain  should  not  be  its 
responsibility,  nor  why  the  Canadian  Army  in  Britain  should 
operate  outside  of  the  Home  Forces  chain  of  command.  The 
Canadian  Army,  for  its  part,  sought  to  use  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  Canada's  constitutional  equality  with  Britain 
and  exert  maximum  control  over  the  planning  and  execution  of 
any  operation  involving  Canadian  troops.  Combined  Operations 
believed  that  to  have  a  meaningful  function,  it  must  take  charge 
of  everything  from  raids  to  the  final  return  to  the  continent.  All 
three  organizations  strived  to  increase  or  at  least  maintain  their 
authority  over  the  Dieppe  raid  whilst  the  operation  was  in  the 
planning  stages.  Once  the  terrible  outcome  became  known,  each 
then  tried  to  down-play  its  own  responsibility  and  shift  attention 
to  that  of  the  others.  Montgomery's  true  role  has,  in  the  process, 
been  severely  distorted.2 

Nowhere  is  this  clearer  than  in  the  recriminations  over  the 
formulation  of  the  outline  plan.  The  British  Army,  determined  to 


2  For  the  struggle  between  the  British  Army,  Home  Forces,  and  the  Canadian  Army  in  Britain,  see: 
C.P.  Stacey,  Six  Years  of  War  ,  vol.  I,  The  Army  in  Canada,  Britain  and  the  Pacific  (Ottawa,  1955), 
pp.  194-96,  255-56,  321-23  and  338.  For  that  between  Combined  Operations  and  Home  Forces  see: 
B.L.  Villa,  Unauthorized  Action:  Mountbatten  and  the  Dieppe  Raid  (Toronto,  1989),  pp.  163-84; 
N.  Hamilton,  Montgomery  ,  vol.  I,  The  Making  of  a  General  (London,  1981),  pp.  547-9. 
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prevent  Combined  Operations  from  gaining  a  free  hand  to  launch 
amphibious  raids  ever  larger  in  size,  insisted  that  the  General 
Staff  of  Home  Forces  must  approve  and  have  a  say  in  any  opera- 
tion involving  forces  drawn  from  its  command.  Representatives 
from  Home  Forces  thus  joined  Combined  Operations 
Headquarters  (COHQ)  staff  in  a  planning  syndicate  soon  after 
COHQ  had  put  forward  the  idea  of  a  division-sized  raid  on 
Dieppe.  After  the  raid,  COHQ  would  protest  that  it  had  lost  con- 
trol over  the  planning  as  soon  as  Home  Forces  became 
involved.3 

In  fact,  COHQ  and  Home  Forces  planners  must  share 
responsibility  for  the  outline  plan.  According  to  the  procedure 
in  place  when  Rutter  (as  the  raid  on  Dieppe  was  initially  code- 
named)  was  being  planned,  the  outline  plan  for  any  raid  was  sup- 
posed to  be  prepared  by  the  Chief  of  Combined  Operations  in 
collaboration  with  General  Headquarters  (GHQ)  Home  Forces 
before  it  was  submitted  to  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee 
for  approval.  Montgomery  was  not  part  of  GHQ  Home  Forces. 
He  was  in  charge  of  a  subordinate  command.  He  did  not  become 
involved  in  the  planning  until  General  Sir  Bernard  Paget,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  Home  Forces,  delegated  his  responsibility 
for  overseeing  planning  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  South  Eastern 
Command,  i.e.  Montgomery.  By  the  time  that  this  was  done, 
planning  officers  from  GHQ  Home  Forces  and  Combined 
Operations  were  well  on  their  way  to  producing  the  outline 
plan.4 

Any  attempt  to  judge  Montgomery's  role  in  formulating  the 
outline  plan  encounters  two  problems:  first,  there  is  no  contem- 


3  "Combined  Report",  CB04244,  PRO,  Cabinet  papers,  CAB  98/22;  Hughes-Hallett  to 
Mountbatten,  27  June  1962,  IWM,  Hughes-Hallett  papers;  F.H.  Hinsley,  British  Intelligence  in  the 
Second  World  War,  vol.  II,  Its  Influence  on  Strategy  and  Operations  (London,  1981),  p.  696; 
Mountbatten  to  Brooke,  31  Aug.  1942,  CAB  127/24. 

4  Stacey,  Six  Years  of  War,  I,  pp.  329-30;  Swayne  to  HQ  Canadian  Army,  5  May  1942,  RG  24,  vol. 
10,750. 
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porary  evidence  of  Montgomery's  attendance  at  any  planning 
meeting  before  the  outline  plan  was  agreed  by  Mountbatten  and 
representatives  form  GHQ  Home  Forces;  and,  secondly,  the  for- 
mal procedures  for  planning  combined  operations  of  this  scale 
were  being  formulated  at  the  same  time  as  Rutter  was  being 
planned  -  individuals  and  organizations  were  thus  becoming 
involved  in  the  planning  before  the  procedures  authorizing  them 
to  do  so  were  officially  promulgated.  So,  there  is  no  certainty 
regarding  even  the  date  when  Montgomery  became  involved 
with  the  planning.  But,  after  the  raid  was  over,  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  the  related  written  records  and  the  seemingly  sweeping 
powers  accorded  to  him  as  the  "responsible  military  officer," 
meant  that  it  was  easy  to  ascribe  responsibility  to  Montgomery.5 

This  was  especially  so  when  others  involved  in  the  raid 
tried  to  explain  the  failure  of  the  landings  on  the  Dieppe  sea- 
front.  Combined  Operations  rapidly  took  shelter  behind  the 
defense  that  its  planners  had  preferred  an  attack  launched  exclu- 
sively from  the  flanks  but  were  over-ruled  by  the  staff  of  another 
service.  There  seems  to  be  no  strictly  contemporary  record  of 
the  decision  to  adopt  a  frontal  assault.  The  "Combined  Report" 
on  the  raid,  issued  by  Combined  Operations  in  October  1942, 
noted  that  "shortly  after"  14  April,  Montgomery  "became  closely 
associated  with  the  military  side  of  the  planning  and  attended  the 
principal  meetings  of  the  planners."  The  report  went  on  to  say 
that  "Army  representatives"  at  a  later  meeting  advocated  a  plan 
that  included  a  frontal  assault  in  preference  to  one  proposed  by 
Combined  Operations  that  involved  only  flank  assaults.  That 
Montgomery  was  one  of  these  representatives  was  clearly 
implied.  The  main  source  of  information  on  this  question 
appears,  however,  to  be  a  memorandum  written  in  Combined 
Operations  Headquarters  after  the  raid  was  over,  dated  14 
September  1942.    This  makes  no  reference  to  Montgomery. 


5  Stacey,  Six  Years  of  War  ,  I,  p.  329;  Minutes  of  meeting  held  at  COHQ  on  25  April  1942,  copy  in 
Canadian  Military  Headquarters  (CMHQ)  Report  153,  DND;  Hamilton,  Montgomery,  I,  p.  550. 
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Surviving  minutes  indicate  that  on  14  April  Hughes-Hallett  pre- 
sented a  brief  outline  of  a  plan  at  a  meeting  attended  by  G.V. 
McNabb,  the  Brigadier  General  Staff  (Plans),  Home  Forces.  The 
details  of  the  plan  were  not  recorded.  The  14  September  memo- 
randum claimed  that  about  18  April  there  was  a  "verbal  discus- 
sion (of  which  there  is  no  written  record)"  in  which  it  was  gener- 
ally agreed  "that  on  balance  there  were  advantages  in  taking  the 
town  by  a  frontal  assault."  Home  Forces  was  apparently  repre- 
sented by  Brigadier  McNabb  and  Major-General  P.G.S.  Gregson- 
Ellis,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  The  minutes  of  a 
meeting  on  21  April  indicate  that  a  "direct  assault"  had  already 
been  agreed  by  this  date.  The  "Combined  Report"  argues, 
instead,  that  the  decision  against  a  Combined  Operations  plan  for 
a  flank  assault,  in  favour  of  the  Army's  plan  for  a  frontal  assault, 
was  made  at  a  meeting  on  25  April.  However,  as  C.P.  Stacey,  the 
Canadian  Army's  official  historian,  noted,  the  actual  minutes  of 
this  meeting  contain  no  reference  to  any  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion. The  1942  "Combined  Report"  and  the  1956  confidential 
"History  of  the  Combined  Operations  Organization"  never  actu- 
ally name  Montgomery  as  being  in  attendance  when  the  frontal 
assault  was  agreed,  though  his  responsibility  for  this  decision  is 
clearly  suggested  by  the  emphasis  placed  on  his  early  involve- 
ment.6 

By  1958,  when  Montgomery's  strident  criticisms  of  the  raid 
were  about  to  be  published,  the  defenders  of  COHQ  were  pre- 
pared to  be  more  bold.  Mountbatten,  by  then  the  chief  of  the 
British  naval  staff,  prompted  Hughes-Hallett  to  revise  a  section 
of  the  naval  staff  history  of  the  raid  so  that  it  would  create  the 
impression  that  Montgomery  himself  proposed  the  frontal 
assault.  Mountbatten  and  Hughes-Hallett  hoped  that  the  recol- 
lections of  other  COHQ  veterans  would  confirm  this  version  of 
events.   Walter  Skrine,  the  COHQ  planner  most  closely  associat- 


6  "Combined  Report,"  Oct.  1942,  CAB  98/22;  "Notes  on  Principal  Changes  in  the  Military  Plan, 
G.2  P.l  to  VCCO,  14  Sept.  1942,  in  CMHQ  153. 
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ed  with  the  military  side  of  Rutter,  could  not  agree  that  the  idea 
of  the  frontal  assault  was  suggested  by  Montgomery  in  the  first 
instance:  "I  never  heard  of  this,  at  any  time,  before  reading 
Admiral  Hughes-Hallett's  suggested  draft  on  the  'Origin  of  the 
Plan'."  Robert  Henriques,  another  COHQ  planner,  recalled  his 
own  presence  "on  the  occasion  when  General  Montgomery  came 
to  a  small  meeting  at  C.O.H.Q.  -  I  think  it  was  his  first  meeting 
there  -  when  he  informed  us  somewhat  brusquely  the  he  would 
NOT  require  the  services  of  the  C.O.H.Q.  planners  in  preparing 
his  detailed  plans."  Neither  Henriques  nor  Skrine  could  recall 
Montgomery's  exerting  any  influence  on  the  outline  plan.  The 
Admiralty's  official  version  of  events  was  nevertheless  revised 
(at  Mountbatten's  insistence)  to  include  Hughes-Hallett's  asser- 
tion that  Montgomery  proposed  "a  dawn  frontal  assault"  which 
was  adopted  despite  COHQ  objections.7 

In  years  to  come,  Hughes-Hallett  continued  to  make  asser- 
tions along  these  lines.  On  Canadian  television  in  1962, 
Hughes-Hallett  repeated  the  claim  that  Montgomery  "objected  to 
the  flank  attacks,"  advocating  a  frontal  assault  instead.  Later,  in 
his  memoirs,  Hughes-Hallett  argued  that  Montgomery  had  wast- 
ed no  time  in  calling  for  a  meeting  in  which  he  insisted  on  a 
frontal  assault  after  declaring  the  military  part  of  the  plan  to  be 
"the  work  of  an  amateur."  Renewed  currency  has  been  given  to 
this  version  of  events  by  Philip  Ziegler  (who  accepted  the 
Hughes-Hallett  memoirs  as  gospel  when  writing  Mountbatten's 
biography),  and  by  Denis  and  Shelagh  Whitaker  (who,  in  effect, 
did  the  same,  stating  bluntly  that  Montgomery  was  the  plan's 
author).  8 


7  Hughes-Hallett  to  Mountbatten,  22  July  1958,  ADM  205/173;  Skrine  to  Haydon,  17  Aug.  1958 
and  Henriques  to  Haydon,  12  Aug.  1958,  IWM,  Haydon  papers;  "Raid  on  Dieppe,"  ADM  205/174. 

8  "Close-Up:  Dieppe,"  DND,  file  594.009(D13);  J.  Hughes  Hallett,  "Before  I  Forget"  (unpublished 
memoirs),  1972,  pp.  152-53,  NAC,  Hughes-Hallett  papers,  MG  30,  E463;  P.  Ziegler,  Mountbatten: 
The  Official  Biography  (London,  1985),  p.  188;  D.  and  S.  Whitaker,  Dieppe:  Tragedy  to  Triumph 
(Whitby,  1992),  p.  167. 
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Another  distortion  of  Montgomery's  role  in  the  raid  is  the 
claim  that  Canadian  troops  undertook  the  raid  because  he  chose 
to  use  the  2nd  Canadian  Division.  This  view  comes  out  clearly 
in  a  British  official  history  written  by  Christopher  Buckley, 
authorized  by  Combined  Operations  and  probably  scrutinized 
before  publication  by  Mountbatten  and  Hughes-Hallett.  Buckley 
states  that  Montgomery's  influence  "made  the  raid  on  Dieppe  so 
largely  a  Canadian  affair."  Stacey,  while  making  plain  that  the 
Canadian  Army  was  anxious  for  action,  published  nothing  defi- 
nite to  alter  the  impression  that  Canadian  troops  became 
involved  on  the  initiative  of  Home  Forces.  In  the  strictest  sense 
they  did,  but  as  Brian  Villa's  work  indicates,  Lieutenant-General 
Harry  Crerar  (first  as  acting  commander  of  the  Canadian  Army 
in  Britain  during  Andrew  McNaughton's  absence,  then  as  corps 
commander  under  McNaughton)  was  a  prime  mover  in  having  a 
Canadian  formation  selected.  Henriques  recalled  that 
Montgomery  "came  into  the  picture,  not  as  'a  senior  officer 
nominated  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  Home  Forces'  - 
although  this  may  have  been  the  reason  formally  recorded  in  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  minutes  -  but  because  it  was  decided  for  political 
reasons  to  employ  the  Canadians  who  were  in  South  East 
Command."  Montgomery's  involvement  appears  to  have  been  a 
consequence,  not  a  cause,  of  Canadian  participation.  Paget,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  Home  Forces,  probably  delegated  his 
responsibility  for  the  military  side  of  the  raid  to  Montgomery 
because  Crerar  had  already  insisted  that  a  Canadian  division  be 
employed  and  because  this  division  would  necessarily  be  drawn 
from  what  Montgomery  liked  to  call  his  South-East  Army.  9 

Montgomery  could,  in  theory,  have  delegated  his  responsi- 
bility to  a  corps  or  divisional  commander  -  Crerar  of  the  1st 
Canadian  Corps  or  J.H.  Roberts  of  the  2nd  Canadian  Division. 


C.  Buckley,  Norway,  the  Commandos,  Dieppe  (London,  1951),  p.  230;  Hamilton,  Montgomery, 
I,  p.  552;  Stacey,  Six  Years  of  War,  I,  p.  329;  Simonds  to  Mountbatten,  10  Feb.  1969,  quoted  in 
Macintosh,  "Battle  of  the  Blame,"  Legion,  Aug.  1985,  p.  17;  Simonds  to  Mountbatten,  10  Feb. 
1969,  quoted  in  Villa,  Unauthorized  Action,  p.  225,  note  25. 
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The  complicating  factor  here  was  the  relationship  between  Home 
Forces  and  a  Canadian  Army  anxious  to  exert  its  independence 
to  the  full.  To  have  made  Crerar  or  Roberts  the  responsible  mili- 
tary officer  would  have  left  Home  Forces  with  almost  no  effec- 
tive authority  over  the  raid.  For  Home  Forces,  this  was  unthink- 
able. Churchill  was,  at  that  very  time,  trying  to  exclude  Home 
Forces  from  the  preparation  of  cross-channel  operations. 
Moreover,  Home  Forces  was  having  enough  difficulty  dealing 
with  an  autonomous  national  command  within  its  ranks  without 
giving  McNaughton's  newly  established  1st  Canadian  Army  free 
reign  over  Rutter.10 

This,  along  with  Montgomery's  insistence  that  the  plan 
must  be  made  by  the  commander  responsible  for  the  battle, 
might  help  to  explain  why  he  played  what  was  apparently  so  pas- 
sive a  role  in  the  actual  planning  of  Rutter.  Preventing  the  mili- 
tary planning  of  amphibious  operations  from  becoming  the 
domain  of  COHQ  (or  for  that  matter  McNaughton's  army)  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  Montgomery's  most  active  functions. 
Certainly  he  wasted  no  time  in  removing  COHQ  planners  from 
Rutter.  As  J.L.  Moulton  (later  chief  of  British  amphibious  oper- 
ations) recalled,  only  after  their  initial  exclusion  were  COHQ 
staff  officers  surreptitiously  sent  to  work  on  the  plan  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Churchill  Mann,  the  Brigadier  General  Staff  of  the  2nd 
Canadian  Division.  Home  Forces  had  no  love  of  private  armies; 
Combined  Operations  was  aspiring  to  assemble  precisely  that, 
and  a  private  navy  as  well.  The  idea  that  a  combined  operation 
was  a  black  art,  beyond  the  capability  of  the  regular  army,  was 
one  that  Home  Forces  intended  to  stamp  out. 

Home  Forces  might  also  have  worried  that  McNaughton, 
with  his  ability  to  go  straight  to  the  prime  minister  of  either 
Britain  or  Canada,  might  become  the  authority  on  raids  upon 


10    42(COS)  169(0),  15  June  1942,  PRO,  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  memoranda,  CAB  80/62; 
Hughes-Hallett  to  Mountbatten,  27  June  1962,  IWM,  Hughes-Hallett  papers. 
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whom  Churchill  would  rely.  (After  all,  McNaughton  was  asked 
to  make  his  own  assessment  of  Churchill's  pet  project  for  an 
invasion  of  northern  Norway  after  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
rejected  the  idea.)  The  Canadian  army  was,  from  the  British 
perspective,  looking  uncomfortably  like  a  private  army,  promot- 
ing inexperienced  officers  to  high  rank  in  a  separate  hierarchy, 
playing  one  superior  authority  off  against  another,  fully  under 
the  control  of  neither  Home  Forces  nor  Ottawa,  something  of  a 
law  unto  itself.  Interference  in  Rutter  from  the  Canadian  higher 
command  was  (as  with  that  from  COHQ)  firmly  resisted  by 
Montgomery.  McNaughton  and  Crerar  were,  only  with  difficul- 
ty, deflected  from  interfering  in  the  planning  of  what  they 
regarded  as  a  Canadian  show.  According  to  Walter  Skrine,  the 
COHQ  planner  most  closely  involved  with  the  military  side  of 
Rutter,  Montgomery  himself  "lay  low  throughout."  Other  than 
attending  a  few  key  meetings  in  person,  Montgomery  kept  in 
touch  with  the  planning  through  Goronwy  Rees,  an  intelligence 
officer  in  the  South-East  Army.  Major  Rees  understood  his  task 
to  be  one  of  keeping  Montgomery  "informed  of  progress  of  plan- 
ning and  training,  of  any  needs  or  difficulties  that  might  arise,  or 
any  decision  that  might  require  his  approval."  The  recollections 
of  Crerar  were  somewhat  different.  He  told  Stacey  that  "when 
history  is  written,  it  should,  I  believe,  be  made  clear  that  the 
basic  tactical  planning  for  the  DIEPPE  Operation  was  undertak- 
en by  Montgomery  (Army),  Mountbatten  (navy)  and  Leigh- 
Mallory  (Air).  Roberts,  then  commanding  2  Canadian  Division, 
worked  out  the  detail  plans  for  the  employment  of  forces  but  the 
basic  plan  for  the  Army  was  that  of  Montgomery."  Despite 
Crerar's  assertions,  Montgomery  seems  to  have  been  principally 
concerned  to  use  Home  Forces'  authority  over  the  operation  to 
keep  rival  organizations  out  and  allow  the  2nd  Canadian 
Division  to  take  charge  of  military  planning  free  from  the  inter- 
ference of  either  COHQ  or  the  Canadian  higher  command.11 


11  Moulton  to  Mountbatten,  29  Jan.  1958,  ADM  205/173;  Skrine  to  Haydon,  14  Oct.  1958,  IWM, 
Haydon  papers;  G.  Rees,  A  Bundle  of  Sensations  (London,  1960),  pp.  140-41;  Stacey,  Six  Years  of 
War,  I,  pp.  408-9;  Crerar  to  Stacey,  1 1  June  1944,  RG  24,  vol.  10,634. 
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Delaying  the  arrival  of  the  first  assault  from  a  time  of  com- 
parative darkness  to  one  of  greater  light  was  Montgomery's  deci- 
sion, made  against  the  advice  of  Combined  Operations  planners; 
or  so  argued  the  defenders  of  COHQ  in  the  late  1950s.  The  out- 
line plan,  as  approved  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  called  for  landings 
on  the  flanks  to  commence  30  minutes  after  nautical  twilight, 
with  the  frontal  assault  following  30  minutes  after  the  flank 
attack.  By  the  time  that  the  first  full-scale  exercise  for  Rutter 
was  undertaken,  the  frontal  assault  was  intended  to  be  delayed 
for  a  further  30  minutes.  If  Montgomery  was  behind  a  change  in 
the  plan's  schedule,  it  was  probably  this:  the  delay  that  would 
give  the  first  landings  60  instead  of  30  minutes  to  secure  the 
flanks  before  the  landings  commenced  on  the  beach  in  front  of 
Dieppe.  This  delay  would  not,  however,  have  meant  that  the 
Rutter  plan  left  the  troops  landing  in  front  of  Dieppe  with  less 
cover  of  darkness  than  they  would  have  in  Jubilee  (as  the  opera- 
tion was  styled  after  it  was  cancelled  and  then  revived  in  July). 
Because  the  Rutter  landings  were  scheduled  to  begin  closer  to 
the  start  of  nautical  twilight,  and  would  have  taken  place  at  a 
time  when  twilight  extended  over  a  longer  period,  Rutter 's  plan 
gave  the  assaulting  forces  just  as  much  time  to  cross  the  beach 
before  sunrise  as  Jubilee's.  After  Montgomery's  exclusion  from 
the  operation,  the  plan,  after  careful  consideration,  reverted  to 
the  original  schedule.12 

That  the  schedule  of  landings  in  Rutter  was  different  from 
both  the  outline  plan  and  from  the  Jubilee  plan  was  never 
acknowledged  in  COHQ  post-raid  narratives.  (The  staff 
involved  in  planning  Jubilee  must  have  been  sensitive  to  the  fact 
that  they,  and  not  Montgomery,  advocated  a  frontal  assault  com- 
mencing before  the  east  and  west  headlands  would  be  captured.) 


12  "Alternative  Draft  for  Paragraph  3,"  enclosed  with  Hughes-Hallett  to  Mountbatten,  22  July 
1958,  ADM  205/173;  Outline  plan  attached  to  Mountbatten  to  Baillie-Grohman,  13  May  1942, 
ADM  179/220;  Operation  Yukon  list  of  order,  9  June  1942,  ADM  179/222;  "Raid  on  Dieppe,"  15, 

ADM  205/174. 
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Hughes-Hallett  and  Mountbatten  succeeded  in  twisting  the  naval 
staff  history  of  the  Dieppe  raid  to  read  that  as  soon  as 
Montgomery  became  involved,  he  rejected  the  COHQ  plan, 
proposing  "that  a  dawn  frontal  assault  should  be  made  instead,  to 
be  synchronized  with  two  smaller  landings  on  either  side."  This 
replaced  an  earlier  draft  stating  that  the  frontal  assault  (agreed 
by  COHQ  and  Home  Forces  planners)  "was  not  to  be  launched 
until  two  flank  attacks,  to  be  carried  out  against  the  batteries  east 
and  west  of  Dieppe,  had  been  successfully  delivered."  It  was 
only  while  Montgomery  was  the  responsible  military  officer  that 
the  plan,  even  in  theory,  allocated  enough  time  for  the  flanks  to 
be  secured  prior  to  the  frontal  assault.  Thus  the  changes  to  the 
schedule  of  landings  made  while  he  was  in  the  chain  of  com- 
mand may  have  made  the  Rutter  plan  better  (they  certainly 
made  it  no  worse)  than  either  the  initial  outline  or  final  Jubilee 
plans.  13 

The  principal  change  to  the  plan  which  others  involved  in 
the  raid  have  tried  to  lay  at  Montgomery's  doorstep  has,  of 
course,  been  the  removal  of  the  preliminary  heavy  air  bombard- 
ment. Montgomery  did  himself  no  favour  by  claiming  in  his 
memoirs  that  he  would  never  have  agreed  to  such  a  change. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  he  (and  not  Mountbatten)  chaired  the  5 
June  meeting  at  which  this  decision  was  taken.  Montgomery  is 
not  recorded  as  having  voiced  any  objection.  In  his  defense, 
Montgomery  claimed  that  he  was  unwilling  to  contradict  the 
force  commanders:  he  would  not  over-rule  Roberts  once  Roberts 
had  accepted  Leigh-Mallory's  view  that  the  heavy  bombing 
(which  had  a  poor  chance  of  being  effective  in  the  dark)  should 
be  cut  out.  In  any  case,  the  whole  question  of  air  support  was 
reconsidered  after  Montgomery  was  excluded  from  the  chain  of 
command;  but  neither  Mountbatten  (who  had  acquired  even 
greater  authority  over  raids  by  the  time  of  Jubilee),  nor  Hughes- 


See  correspondence  between  Mountbatten  and  Hughes-Hallett  and  various  drafts  of  the  Naval 
Staff  History  in  ADM  205/173  and  ADM  205/174. 
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Hallett  (the  new  naval  force  commander),  nor  Crerar  (who 
replaced  Montgomery  as  the  "responsible  military  officer") 
insisted  on  any  significant  changes  to  this  aspect  of  the  plan.14 

Although  the  process  by  which  the  raid  was  remounted  and 
launched  as  Jubilee  is  not  perfectly  clear,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Montgomery  was,  from  the  start,  dead  set  against  giving  the 
planned  attack  on  Dieppe  a  second  life.  Immediately  upon  the 
cancellation  of  Rutter  on  7  July  due  to  unsuitable  weather,  Crerar 
was  told  that,  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  securi- 
ty, Montgomery  had  "recommended  to  the  powers  that  be  that 
the  operation  be  off  for  all  time."  Sometime  around  18  July, 
Montgomery  learned  that  the  operation  was  going  to  be  revived 
and  that  he  would  be  excluded  from  the  chain  of  command.  At 
this  stage,  Montgomery  apparently  wrote  to  Paget,  again  recom- 
mending that  the  raid  be  cancelled  for  all  time,  arguing  that  if  a 
raid  were  desirable,  another  target  should  be  selected.15 

Hughes-Hallett,  ever  anxious  to  discredit  Montgomery, 
claimed  that  the  "real  reason  why  Monty  recommended  that  the 
operation  should  be  dropped  was  that  he  had  been  removed  from 
the  chain  of  command  and  was  bitterly  offended."  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  Montgomery  made  his  views  known  to  Crerar  and 
"the  powers  that  be"  almost  two  weeks  previously.  More  likely 
is  that  Montgomery  was  never  included  in  the  Jubilee  chain  of 
command  because  he  (like  Rear-Admiral  H.T.  Baillie-Grohman, 
the  Rutter  naval  force  commander  who  was  replaced  by  Hughes- 


Montgomery,  Memoirs,  p.  76;  "Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Council  and  Advisers  to  CCO,"  5  June 
1942,  CMHQ  153;  Villa,  Unauthorized  Action,  pp.  152-3,  note  63;  "Close-  Up:  Dieppe,"  DND, 
594.009(D13). 

15  Chilton  to  Crerar,  7  July  1942,  RG  24,  vol.  10,750;  Memorandum  on  operation  Jubilee  by 
McNaughton,  20  July  1942,  IWM,  Hughes-Hallett  papers;  Memorandum  on  operation  Jubilee  by 
McNaughton,  25  July  1942,  NAC,  McNaughton  papers,  MG  30,  E133,  vol.  248,  War  Diary 
Appendix  "K";  Rees,  Bundle  of  Sensations,  pp.  159-60;  Montgomery,  Memoirs,  p.  76. 
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Hallett  for  Jubilee)  was  unlikely  to  support  the  revival  of  the 
Rutter  plan.  16 

This  begs  the  question  of  whether  Montgomery,  and  for  that 
matter  Home  Forces,  would  have  succeeded  merely  in  being 
excluded  from  the  raid  at  an  earlier  date  if  Montgomery  had 
called  Rutter  to  a  halt  in  the  planning  stages.  That  Montgomery 
might  have  done  so  presupposes  that  he  regarded  his  role  as  one 
of  second-guessing  the  military  force  commander.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  believed  quite  the  opposite.  He  was  there,  he 
said,  "to  make  certain  that  Roberts  got  whatever  he  wanted." 
Rees  confirmed  this  when  he  wrote  that  Montgomery's  responsi- 
bility "was  confined  to  actually  mounting  the  operation  and 
training  the  troops."  Acceptance  of  this  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  unless  Roberts  took  a  stand  against  some  unsatisfactory 
aspect  of  the  plan,  or  the  plan  as  a  whole,  Montgomery  was  not 
going  to  act  to  halt  the  project.17 

Roberts's  own  freedom  of  manoeuvre  was,  however,  so 
tightly  circumscribed  that  there  seems  to  have  been  little  alterna- 
tive to  either  proceeding  with  the  original  plan,  making  do  with 
whatever  forces  were  available,  or  abandoning  it  completely. 
And  for  both  Combined  Operations  and  the  Canadian  Army  in 
Britain,  the  latter  was  hardly  an  alternative  at  all.18  And  therein 
might  lie  one  of  the  keys  to  explaining  the  disaster.  For  while 
the  Canadian  Army  and  Combined  Operations  were  desperate  for 
a  cross  channel  raid,  the  Royal  Navy  and  Bomber  Command 
were  not.  If  an  operation  on  this  scale  were  to  succeed  (if  indeed 
an  outright  success  in  this  sort  of  operation  could  ever  be  possi- 


16  Hughes-Hallett  to  Mountbatten,  27  June  1962,  IWM,  Hughes-Hallett  papers;  Villa, 
Unauthorized  Action,  pp.  195-96. 

17  "Close-Up:  Dieppe,"  DND,  594.009(D13);  Rees,  Bundle  of  Sensations,  pp.  159-60. 

18  Wildman-Lushington  to  Mountbatten,  29  April  1942,  and  "Extract  from  Meeting  of  Council  of 
Advisers,"  3  June  1942,  PRO  Combined  Operations  papers,  DEFE  2/552. 
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ble),  all  three  services  had  to  put  a  major  force  at  risk.  The 
Canadian  Army's,  Combined  Operation's,  and  even  Home 
Forces'  mistake  was  to  think  that  they  could  succeed  without  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  other  services. 

Mountbatten,  Hughes-Hallett  and  Crerar,  the  commanders 
most  determined  to  press  ahead  with  the  raid  even  when  the 
naval  and  air  forces  committed  to  the  operation  were  so  obvious- 
ly inadequate,  are  precisely  the  men  who  have  shown  the  least 
reluctance  to  shift  responsibility  for  Jubilee's  shortcomings  to 
Montgomery.  The  only  source  for  the  belief  that  Montgomery 
introduced  a  frontal  assault  into  the  outline  plan  was  Hughes- 
Hallett,  who  was  himself  (as  one  of  the  COHQ-Home  Forces 
team  charged  with  producing  an  outline  plan)  formally  responsi- 
ble for  it.  Canadian  troops  became  involved  not  because 
Montgomery  chose  the  2nd  Canadian  division,  but  because 
Mountbatten's  organization  was  dreaming  up  schemes  for  imme- 
diate action  against  the  continent  and  because  Crerar  was  deter- 
mined that  a  Canadian  formation  must  take  part.  Montgomery's 
responsibility  for  the  absence  of  heavy  bombing  in  Rutter  is,  at 
most,  no  greater  than  Mountbatten's,  Hughes-Hallett's,  and 
Crerar's  responsibility  for  the  same  in  Jubilee.  The  raid's  sched- 
ule of  landings  was  changed  after  Montgomery  ceased  to  be 
involved  and  would  probably  not  have  been  approved  by  him. 
Finally,  Hughes-Hallett's  suggestion  that  Montgomery  only 
advised  cancelling  the  raid  for  all  time  out  of  pique  at  being 
excluded  from  the  chain  of  command  ignores  the  fact  that 
Montgomery  made  his  views  clear  well  before  he  was  displaced 
by  Crerar. 

Nigel  Hamilton  has  suggested  that  the  problem  with 
Montgomery's  performance  with  respect  to  Rutter  was  that  he 
lacked  a  first-class  staff  officer  to  back  him  up.  The  foregoing 
analysis  suggests,  however,  that  the  absence  of  such  an  officer, 
in  Montgomery's  own  command  at  least,  was  irrelevant. 
Montgomery's  overt  function  was  to  assist  the  2nd  Canadian 
Division  to  mount  the  operation  and  provide  Roberts  with  what- 
ever support,  material  or  moral,  he  requested.  Less  obviously, 
the    unstated   intention    of   Home    Forces    in    appointing 
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Montgomery  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent  operations  against 
the  continent  from  becoming  the  exclusive  purview  of  either 
Combined  Operations  or  the  Canadian  Army.  Home  Forces  must 
also  have  hoped  that  Montgomery  would  ensure  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Canadian  Army  and  Combined  Operations  did  not 
lead  the  project  off  the  rails.  Unfortunately  for  Montgomery,  by 
the  time  that  he  became  involved  it  was  already  (and  possibly 
irretrievably)  heading  down  the  wrong  track.  When 
Montgomery  did  think  that  it  was  about  take  a  disastrous  turn, 
his  advice  that  another  target  be  chosen  was  ignored.  The  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  Montgomery  was  that  he  was  no  better  at 
forecasting  a  disaster  in  an  amphibious  operation  than  the  force 
commanders,  Combined  Operations  Headquarters,  or  two  former 
Chiefs  of  the  Canadian  General  Staff  (Crerar  and  McNaughton). 
But  unlike  those  commanders  who  were  responsible  for  Jubilee, 
at  least  he  cannot  be  charged  with  being  so  determined  to  justify 
either  his  position  or  his  organization's  existence  through  a  raid 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  abandon  a  plan.19 


19  Villa,  Unauthorized  Action,  pp.  13,  198-99    note  28,  and  pp.  202-3;  Hamilton,  Montgomery  ,  I, 
pp.  552-53. 
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Chapter  IX 


"Rangers  Lead  the  Way?: 

The  Problem  of  Misuse  of 

U.S.  Army  Ranger  Units  in 

World  War  IF1 


David  W.  Hogan 


i 


.n  a  sense,  the  title  of  this  paper  is  a  misnomer.  No  doc- 
trine, or  even  a  generally  accepted  concept,  of  the  proper 
employment  of  Ranger  units  existed  in  World  War  II;  thus,  one 
technically  cannot  accuse  the  Army  of  misuse  of  the  Rangers. 
Nevertheless,  the  repeated  use  of  specially  selected  and  trained 
troops  to  carry  out  tasks  for  which  their  light  organizations  were 
ill  suited,  tasks  which  any  line  outfit  could  have  performed,  was 
a  wasteful  practice  for  an  Army  which  faced  chronic  shortages 
of  combat  manpower.  After  playing  a  major  role  in  both  the 
amphibious  landings  which  penetrated  Hitler's  Fortress  Europe 
and  the  drive  which  brought  the  Allies  to  the  key  North  Burma 
transportation  center  of  Myitkyina,  five  Ranger  battalions,  the 
1st  Special  Service  Force,  and  Galahad,  otherwise  known  as 
"Merrill's  Marauders,"  served  as  line  infantry  and  suffered  heavy 
losses  of  soldiers  who  could  have  provided  small-unit  leaders  in 


This  paper  was  based  on  material  in  David  W.  Hogan,  Jr.,  Raiders  or  Elite  Infantry?:  The 
Changing  Role  of  the  U.S.  Army  Rangers  from  Dieppe  to  Grenada  (Westport,  Conn.:  Greenwood 
Press,  1992). 
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other  formations.  Only  in  the  Pacific  did  commanders  make  a 
determined  effort  to  avoid  such  use  of  the  Rangers. 

The  confusion  over  proper  employment  of  the  Rangers 
reflected  the  lack  of  prewar  thought  on  the  subject.  By  the  early 
20th  century,  the  Rangers  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  America 
had  pretty  much  passed  into  the  romance  of  Francis  Parkman  and 
Kenneth  Roberts.  Any  lingering  awareness  of  the  value  of  volun- 
teer light  infantry  for  raids  and  scouting  had  been  almost  entirely 
lost  in  the  Army's  fascination  with  the  mass  formations  and  tac- 
tics of  Europe.  Unlike  the  Germans  and  Italians,  the  U.S.  Army 
in  World  War  I  never  reached  a  point  of  such  frustration  that  it 
was  ready  to  experiment  with  special  shock  troops  to  spearhead 
assaults.  Indeed,  World  War  I  confirmed  the  Army's  orientation 
toward  big-unit  warfare.  Army  doctrine,  professional  journals, 
and  school  courses  left  little  room  for  the  concept  of  special 
operations  by  small,  elite  units  of  light  infantry.  The  service 
emphasized,  instead,  the  use  of  mass  formations,  overwhelming 
firepower,  and  superior  resources  to  destroy  enemy  armies. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  however,  it 
faced  a  very  different  situation  from  that  envisioned  by  prewar 
planners.  Around  the  globe  in  early  1942,  Axis  forces  were  mak- 
ing startling  gains,  driving  deeper  into  the  Soviet  Union,  routing 
British  forces  in  North  Africa,  and  expanding  their  hegemony 
over  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Even  should  the  Allies 
regain  the  initiative  in  the  primary  theater,  Europe,  they  would 
need  an  amphibious  assault,  among  the  most  difficult  of  military 
operations,  to  reestablish  an  active  front  on  the  German  held 
Continent.  American  strategists  might  call  for  the  earliest  possi- 
ble cross-Channel  attack,  but  it  would  still  take  time  to  assemble 
the  resources,  and  organize  and  train  the  forces  needed  for  the 
mighty  endeavor.  For  all  the  training  which  they  would  receive, 
the  challenge  of  an  amphibious  assault  in  their  first  major  com- 
bat test  against  the  veterans  of  the  German  Wehrmacht  might 
prove  more  than  inexperienced  American  troops  could  handle. 
During  World  War  I,  the  U.S.  Army  could  gradually  season  its 
units  on  inactive  sectors  of  the  Western  Front;  but  that  option  no 
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longer  existed,  a  fact  which  greatly  concerned  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  George  C.  Marshall. 

To  provide  American  troops  with  combat  experience, 
Marshall,  in  April  1942,  turned  to  the  raiding  concept  embodied 
in  the  British  commandos.  The  notion  of  hit-and-run  attacks  by 
small  units  of  carefully  selected  and  trained  men  had  appealed  to 
the  romantic  Winston  Churchill  and  other  British  leaders  at  a 
time,  June  1940,  when  they  enjoyed  few  other  options.  The  value 
of  commando  raids  as  a  laboratory  for  amphibious  techniques, 
and  as  a  boost  for  morale  at  a  time  when  the  Allies  could  do  lit- 
tle else,  also  attracted  Marshall,  but  he  was  especially  impressed 
by  their  potential  for  spreading  combat  experience  among  the 
green  American  divisions  in  the  British  Isles.  At  his  direction, 
then-Colonel  Lucian  K.  Truscott,  Jr.,  led  an  American  mission  to 
Combined  Operations  Headquarters,  and  Marshall  later  approved 
Truscott's  recommendation  for  the  formation  of  the  1st  Ranger 
Battalion  as  a  training  and  demonstration  unit  to  serve  with  the 
commandos.  In  turning  to  raids,  Marshall  was  indulging  his 
fondness  for  new  ideas  and  men,  such  as  COHQ's  Lord 
Mountbatten  and  Geoffrey  Pyke,  who  were  not  bound  by  con- 
vention. He  would  show  many  of  the  same  traits  a  year  later, 
when  he  agreed  to  form  Galahad,  a  unit  of  jungle-tested  troops, 
to  serve  in  Burma  with  the  magnetic  British  Chindit  leader,  Orde 
Wingate,  and  thus  help  revitalize  a  theater  plagued  by  a  chronic 
lack  of  resources  and  bureaucratic  inertia. 

In  the  end,  the  raiding  program  never  had  much  of  a  chance 
to  achieve  Marshall's  objectives.  Between  May  and  September 
1942,  COHQ  carried  out  only  one  operation,  the  raid  at  Dieppe, 
in  which  a  50-man  contingent  from  the  1st  Ranger  Battalion  par- 
ticipated. Five  others  were  cancelled  at  the  last  moment,  and 
nine  were  abandoned  at  some  stage  in  planning.  In  part,  the  inac- 
tivity resulted  from  uncertain  Channel  weather  conditions. 
However,  there  were  other  factors:  the  complexities  of  planning 
and  coordination  among  the  three  services,  and  competition  with 
other  operations  for  scarce  planes,  landing  craft,  and  other 
resources.  The  1st  Ranger  Battalion  had  barely  completed  its 
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training  when  theater  headquarters  assigned  it  to  the  North 
African  invasion.  The  1st  Special  Service  Force,  which  Allied 
leaders  had  formed  to  raid  hydroelectric  plants  in  Norway,  found 
itself  without  a  mission  when  the  British  high  command  opted 
for  a  sabotage  operation  which  would  draw  fewer  resources  and 
entail  less  suffering  for  the  Norwegian  people.  Galahad  never 
served  under  Wingate.  Only  the  29th  Ranger  Battalion,  a  provi- 
sional unit  of  volunteers  from  the  29th  Infantry  Division,  ful- 
filled Marshall's  original  concept,  as  the  former  Rangers  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  29th  Division's  assault  landings  on  D-Day. 

By  early  1943,  raids  were  declining  in  popularity  in  any 
case  as  Allied  fortunes  improved  and  American  forces  acquired 
combat  experience  in  North  Africa.  But  the  Rangers  soon  found 
another  special  mission  to  justify  their  existence  and  even  expan- 
sion. As  early  as  December  1941,  the  Joint  Planning  Staff  of  the 
British  War  Cabinet  had  considered  the  use  of  commandos  in 
support  of  major  amphibious  landings.  COHQ  and,  through 
COHQ,  the  U.S.  Army's  Amphibious  Training  Center  at  Camp 
Edwards,  Massachusetts,  had  further  investigated  such  a  role  for 
commandos,  and  the  Center  had  established  a  special  section  to 
develop  a  commando  force  in  each  division.  As  one  staff  officer 
involved  in  the  planning  for  the  invasion  of  North  Africa  put  it, 
"In  each  operation,  there  is  usually  a  specialized  operation,  such 
as  reducing  particular  fortifications  or  capturing  certain  critical 
areas  near  beaches.  These  missions  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
Ranger  or  Commando  units,  or  by  picked  combat  troops  who 
have  been  given  special  training. "2  The  Marines  would  have 
been  the  logical  choice  for  the  job,  but  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  committed  practically  the  entire  Corps  to  the  Pacific.  The 
Army  would  have  to  rely  on  its  own  special  units  for  the  task. 


2 

Colonel  J.  A.  Dabney,  Chief  of  Staff,  Center  Task  Force,  to  Commander  in  Chief,  Allied  Force 

Headquarters  (AFHQ),  29  December  1942,  AFHQ-Mediterranean,  G-3  Section,  Organization 

Division,  Campaign  Lessons  January  1943-August  1943.  Microfilm  Roll  R-83-Spec,  RG  331, 

Washington  National  Records  Center,  Suitland,  Md. 
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Consequently,  the  Army  expanded  its  Ranger  force,  despite 
resistance  from  Army  Ground  Forces,  the  Army  agency  in 
charge  of  organization,  doctrine,  and  stateside  training.  Army 
Ground  Forces's  attitude  toward  the  Rangers  stemmed  from  its 
general  opposition  to  specialized  units,  as  well  as  the  outlook  of 
its  chief,  Lieutenant  General  Lesley  J.  McNair,  who  grumbled, 
"Hell,  we  rehearsed  trench  raids  in  the  last  war,  only  we  didn't 
call  them  commandos."3  Yet,  Army  Ground  Forces's  views  can- 
not be  dismissed  as  the  prejudices  of  deskbound  antielitists. 
World  War  II  was,  after  all,  a  mass  war,  requiring  large  numbers 
of  versatile  units  that  possessed  the  firepower  and  manpower  to 
stand  in  the  front  line.  Army  Ground  Forces's  objections  to 
expansion  of  the  Ranger  force  had  considerable  merit:  Ranger 
units  would  probably  be  unemployed  for  lengthy  periods  and 
might  even  perform  unprofitable  missions  to  justify  their  exis- 
tence; organization  and  equipment  of  such  units  and  provision  of 
special  fillers  would  present  an  administrative  headache;  and 
continual  calls  for  volunteers  would  disrupt  the  training  of  other 
units.  Nevertheless,  Marshall  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  field 
commanders  and  directed  the  formation  of  additional  Ranger 
battalions,  the  3d  and  4th  for  the  Mediterranean,  the  2d  and  5th 
for  Western  Europe. 

Amphibious  spearheading  tasks  performed  by  Rangers  rep- 
resented genuine  special  missions,  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
main  landing  and  generally  beyond  the  capabilities  of  line  units. 
In  Sicily,  the  1st  and  4th  Ranger  Battalions  attacked  through  the 
coastal  town  of  Gela  to  take  batteries  on  heights  overlooking  the 
invasion  beaches,  while  the  3d  Ranger  Battalion  seized  fortifica- 
tions on  the  high  ground  above  the  beaches  at  Licata.  At  Salerno, 
the  Rangers  occupied  the  rugged  Sorrentino  Peninsula,  dominat- 
ing the  routes  between  Salerno  and  Naples,  and  then  held  the 


3 

Quoted  in  U.S.  Army,  Army  Ground  Forces,  A  Short  History  of  Army  Ground  Forces.  Study  No.  2 

(Washington,  D.C.:  Army  Ground  Forces,  1946),  p.  32. 
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heights  for  2  weeks  against  German  counterattacks.  The  1st 
Special  Service  Force  finally  found  a  role,  spearheading  the 
landings  on  Kiska  in  the  Aleutians  and  later  captured  a  pair  of 
rocky  islands  flanking  the  approaches  to  the  beaches  of  southern 
France  as  part  of  Operation  Anvil.  When  the  2d  Ranger  Battalion 
scaled  the  steep  cliffs  of  Pointe  du  Hoc  on  D-Day,  they  found 
that  the  Germans  had  moved  the  guns  from  the  dominating  posi- 
tion to  a  more  concealed  location  from  which  they  could  still  fire 
on  approaches  to  the  invasion  beaches.  The  experience  at  Pointe 
du  Hoc,  in  particular,  showed  the  value  of  using  a  special  unit  to 
take  a  key  defensive  position,  given  the  uncertainty  of  naval  and 
air  bombardment  and  difficult  access  to  the  Pointe  from  the 
neighboring  beaches. 

In  Burma  in  early  1944,  Galahad  was  also  performing  mis- 
sions different  from  its  original  purpose,  but  still  special  in  their 
importance  to  the  overall  operation  and  in  the  demands  which 
they  placed  on  the  force.  Even  among  the  British,  no  consensus 
existed  on  the  precise  role  of  long  range  penetration  groups,  and 
Wingate  was  constantly  defending  his  concept  of  deep, 
semi-independent  raids  against  the  views  of  orthodox  officers 
who  would  tie  his  operations  more  closely  to  those  of  conven- 
tional forces.  Lieutenant  General  Joseph  W.  Stilwell,  the  acerbic 
American  theater  commander  who  had  managed  to  wangle 
Galahad  away  from  Wingate's  control,  sided  with  the  more  con- 
ventional arguments  in  his  plan  to  use  Galahad  as  a  kind  of 
strategic  cavalry,  which  would  conduct  deep  envelopments  in 
conjunction  with  the  advance  of  American-trained  Chinese  divi- 
sions. Galahad's  two  arduous  flanking  marches,  supplied  by  air 
drops,  to  reach  positions  astride  the  Japanese  lines  of  communi- 
cation in  the  drive  up  the  Hukawng  Valley,  as  well  as  the  long 
hike  over  the  rugged  Kumon  Range  to  the  airfield  at  Myitkyina, 
may  have  been  more  conventional  than  Wingate's  original  con- 
cept, but  they  still  lay  beyond  the  capabilities  of  almost  any  line 
unit. 

With  Allied  armies  established  on  the  Continent  and  at  the 
outskirts  of  Myitkyina,  what  would  the  role  of  the  Rangers  be? 
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The  war  had  entered  a  third  stage,  becoming  a  duel  of  mass 
armies  and  tactics  in  which  Ranger  units  seemed  to  have  no 
place.  Given  the  continuing  absence  of  a  Ranger  doctrine  or  any 
apparent  Ranger  missions,  field  commanders  could  see  four  pos- 
sible courses  to  follow  with  them.  They  could  disband  them,  pro- 
viding badly  needed  replacements  but  at  the  cost  of  units  pos- 
sessing a  distinguished  combat  record  and  high  esprit.  They 
could  let  them  remain  inactive,  preserving  the  units  intact  but 
with  probable  deleterious  effects  on  the  morale  of  both  the 
Rangers  and  other,  less  privileged  soldiers.  They  could  assign 
them  to  guard  and  patrol  duty  and  other  military  odd  jobs,  keep- 
ing them  busy  but  perhaps  making  them  unavailable  in  the  event 
they  were  needed  for  a  genuine  Ranger  operation.  Finally,  they 
could  employ  them  on  the  front  line,  filling  gaps  left  by  the 
shortage  of  combat  units  but  at  a  great  cost  in  specially  trained 
manpower. 

All  too  often,  field  commanders  adopted  the  fourth  option. 
In  Italy,  Lieutenant  General  Mark  W.  Clark  used  his  three 
Ranger  battalions  and  the  1st  Special  Service  Force  in  the  offen- 
sive against  the  German  Winter  Line.  By  the  end  of  December 
1943,  the  1st  Ranger  Battalion  had  lost  350  of  its  500  men  and 
the  1st  Special  Service  Force  over  half  of  its  total  strength.  At 
Myitkyina,  Stilwell  had  planned  to  rest  Galahad  following  its 
capture  of  the  airfield,  but  a  lack  of  reinforcements  and  the  polit- 
ical imperative  to  keep  in  line  the  only  American  combat  force 
in  the  theater  stayed  his  hand.  By  June  1944,  Galahad  was  evac- 
uating 75  to  100  sick  and  wounded  men  every  day,  and  morale 
among  the  remainder  had  dropped  to  near  mutinous  levels.  After 
a  brief,  post  D-Day  respite,  guarding  prisoners  and  mopping  up 
bypassed  pockets  of  resistance,  the  2d  and  5th  Ranger  Battalions 
screened  flanks,  and  assaulted  fixed  fortifications  and  pillboxes 
in  the  drive  by  Lieutenant  General  George  S.  Patton  Jr.'s  Third 
Army  into  Brittany.  The  2d  later  joined  the  battle  of  the 
Huertgen  Forest,  providing  "moving  targets"  for  German 
artillery,  while  the  5th  covered  a  section  of  the  front  during 
Third  Army's  counterattack  into  the  Bulge.  By  February  1945, 
the  5th  Ranger  Battalion  had  experienced  a  70  to  80%  turnover 
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in  personnel  since  D-Day,  and  losses  in  the  2d  Ranger  Battalion 
were  similar.4 

Noting  the  Rangers's  lack  of  firepower  and  mobility  for  line 
duty,  Ranger  commanders  and  higher  headquarters  tried  to  reme- 
dy these  deficiencies.  Both  the  1st  and  2d  Ranger  Battalions 
added  a  cannon  company  of  75-mm  guns  on  halftracks.  Higher 
headquarters  arranged  for  the  Rangers  to  have  ready  access  to 
fire  support  from  division  and  corps  artillery,  and  frequently 
attached  tanks,  tank  destroyers,  and  self-propelled  guns  to 
Ranger  units.  In  the  campaign  in  Sicily,  the  drive  on  Rome,  and 
the  race  across  France  and  Germany,  the  Rangers  often  served 
with  mobile  task  forces.  Given  the  fast-paced,  mechanized 
nature  of  the  campaign  in  Western  Europe  in  particular,  the 
Rangers  required  the  cavalry's  mobility  to  perform  their  logical 
task  of  seizing  key  points  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  and  they, 
in  turn,  provided  dismounted  combat  manpower  needed  by  the 
cavalry.  Yet,  field  commanders  usually  did  not  employ 
Ranger-cavalry  task  forces  in  an  advance  role,  using  them 
instead  to  screen  flanks  and  patrol  rear  areas. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Rangers,  field  commanders  tended  to 
view  them  as  shock  troops  rather  than  specialists,  a  perception 
which  obscured  their  capabilities  and  limitations.  The  attitudes 
of  the  generals  could  be  summed  up  in  the  comments  of  Major 
General  Terry  Allen,  who  called  the  Rangers  a  "specially  trained 
unit  of  high  combat  value";  General  Patton,  who  dubbed  them, 
"the  best  damned  combat  soldiers  in  Africa";  and  General  Omar 
N.  Bradley,  who  later  remarked,  "By  the  end  of  the  war,  I  hon- 


4 

"Moving  targets"  quoted  in  "Huertgen  Forest  Action  (Nov.23-Dec.  10,  1944),  2nd  Ranger 

Battalion:  Interview  with  Major  George  S.  Williams,  Commanding  Officer,  Captain  Edgar  L. 

Arnold,  Executive  Officer,  Battalion  Command  Post,  Mayschoss,  Germany,  March  21,  1945," 

Sergeant  Harry  Perlmutter  Collection,  Roll  no.  7,  John  F.  Kennedy  Special  Warfare  Center,  Fort 

Bragg,  N.C. 
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estly  did  not  think  that  there  was  anything  they  could  not  do. "5 
In  short,  they  loved  Rangers  as  fighters,  and  this  factor,  while  it 
undoubtedly  helped  preserve  Ranger  units  from  disbandment, 
also  greatly  increased  the  likelihood  of  misuse.  Once  their 
armies  were  established  on  the  continent,  field  commanders 
could  see  little  use  for  Ranger  operations,  especially  given  Army 
doctrine  and  their  own  misgivings  about  the  riskiness  of  infiltra- 
tion and  other  Ranger  missions.  Yet,  under  pressure  from  lack  of 
combat  troops,  the  restlessness  of  the  high  spirited  Rangers,  and 
their  own  inclinations  against  special  treatment,  they  used 
Rangers  as  line  infantry.  Generally,  they  attached  the  Rangers  to 
divisions  and  even  regiments  who,  in  the  absence  of  high-level 
direction,  inevitably  used  the  Rangers  for  local,  not  strategic, 
objectives. 

For  all  the  frequency  of  misuse,  few  Ranger  leaders  protest- 
ed. Most  went  along,  often,  interestingly  enough,  because  they 
shared  the  views  of  their  superiors  on  the  nature  of  their  units. 
Colonel  William  O.  Darby*  was,  at  heart,  an  orthodox  soldier 
who  perceived  his  Rangers  to  be  elite  infantry,  rather  than  raid- 
ing specialists.  A  former  artilleryman,  he  moved  quickly  to  add 
firepower  to  his  light  organization,  and  he  later  stated  that,  with 
additional  training,  he  could  make  an  infantry  regiment  capable 
of  Ranger  operations.  Brigadier  General  Frank  N.  Merrill  of 
Galahad  enjoyed  some  influence  with  Stilwell,  but  he  was  too  ill 
for  much  of  the  campaign  to  oversee  the  interests  of  his 
"Marauders."  His  replacement,  Colonel  Charles  N.  Hunter,  was  a 
dour,  thoroughly  orthodox  infantryman  who  bitterly  accused 


Allen  quoted  in  Terry  Allen,  "Combat  Operations  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division  during  World  War 
II,"  p.  8,  Terry  Allen  Papers,  USAMHI;  Patton  quoted  in  Milton  Lehman,  "The  Rangers  Fought 
Ahead  of  Everybody,"  Saturday  Evening  Post.  15  June  1946,  p.  45;  Bradley  quoted  in  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  A  Soldier's  Storv  (New  York:  Holt,  1951),  p.  139. 

Editor's  note  -  Darby  was  killed  in  action  on  30  April  1945,  and  posthumously  promoted  to 
Brigadier  General. 
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Stilwell  not  of  misuse  but  of  negligence  of  the  Galahad  force. 
While  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  E.  Rudder  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Richard  P.  Sullivan,  commanders  of  the  2d  and  5th 
Ranger  Battalions,  protested  the  employment  of  their  Rangers  in 
the  late  fall  and  winter  of  1944,  they  were  exceptions. 

As  Sullivan  pointed  out,  opportunities  for  remunerative 
Ranger  missions  in  support  of  conventional  operations  did  exist. 
In  North  Africa,  Darby's  Rangers  carried  out  a  difficult  march 
through  mountains  to  outflank  an  Italian  position  at  the  pass  of 
Djebel  el  Ank,  enabling  its  capture  by  a  regiment  of  the  1st 
Infantry  Division.  Later,  in  Sicily,  the  Rangers  captured  the 
fortress  town  of  Butera  in  a  night  attack.  In  Italy,  the  1st  Special 
Service  Force  climbed  the  cliffs  of  Monte  La  Difensa  to  take  a 
German  position  overlooking  the  Liri  Valley  and  clear  the  way 
for  the  advance  on  Cassino.  When  the  8th  Infantry  Division's 
advance  stalled  outside  Bergstein  in  First  Army's  attack  on  the 
Siegfried  Line,  three  companies  of  the  2d  Ranger  Battalion 
seized  the  dominating  high  ground  of  Castle  Hill  and  held  it 
against  five  German  counterattacks.  Sullivan's  own  5th  Ranger 
Battalion  contributed  to  Third  Army's  drive  through  the 
Saar-Moselle  region  with  an  infiltration  to  the  town  of  Zerf  on 
the  enemy's  line  of  retreat.  As  valuable  as  these  operations  were, 
Ranger  units  could  have  contributed  more  through  such  missions 
as  amphibious  raids  against  German  lines  of  supply  along  the 
Italian  coastline  or  the  capture  of  key  points  in  the  drive  across 
Western  Europe. 

A  disaster  at  Anzio  in  early  1944,  however,  showed  that  the 
concerns  of  commanders  regarding  the  risks  of  Ranger  opera- 
tions were  not  without  foundation.  In  support  of  an  attempt  by 
the  3d  Infantry  Division  to  break  out  of  the  beachhead,  the  1st 
and  3d  Ranger  Battalions  infiltrated  through  German  lines  on  the 
night  of  January  29-30  to  the  crossroads  town  of  Cisterna.  Allied 
intelligence  had  failed  to  detect  the  presence  of  reinforcements 
in  the  target  area,  and  the  Rangers  were  trapped  and  annihilated. 
A  minor  scandal  erupted  at  home,  where  newspapers  reported  on 
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the  "Beachhead  Alamo"6  of  the  Rangers,  and  German  propagan- 
dists had  a  field  day  with  photographs  of  the  U.S.  Army's  elite 
on  parade  as  prisoners  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  fiasco 
could  be  blamed  on  several  factors,  notably  faulty  intelligence, 
lack  of  prior  reconnaissance  of  the  target  area,  and  decline  of 
infiltration  skills  within  the  Ranger  battalions.  Nevertheless,  the 
operation  showed  the  slim  margin  for  success  in  such  missions, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  Ranger  failures,  like  successes,  could 
have  an  impact  out  of  proportion  to  the  numbers  involved. 

While  Rangers  in  Europe  and  Burma  found  their  skills 
wasted  through  service  as  line  infantry,  a  different  pattern  was 
emerging  in  the  Pacific.  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  the  imperi- 
ous chief  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  theater,  and  Lieutenant 
General  Walter  Krueger  of  Sixth  Army  formed  the  6th  Ranger 
Battalion  ostensibly  for  amphibious  raids  and  diversions,  but  the 
fate  of  American  prisoners  in  the  Philippines  was  never  far  from 
their  minds.  After  clearing  the  way  for  the  landings  on  Leyte  by 
occupying  three  islands  at  the  entrances  to  Leyte  Gulf,  the 
Rangers  landed  on  Luzon,  where  they  carried  out  one  of  the  most 
successful  Ranger  missions  of  World  War  II.  A  reinforced  com- 
pany penetrated  Japanese  lines  and  freed  500  prisoners  from  a 
camp  at  Cabanatuan,  touching  off  an  emotional  reaction  among 
an  American  public  long  concerned  about  the  survivors  of 
Bataan  and  Corregidor.  For  the  6th  Ranger  Battalion,  the  rest  of 
the  war  could  only  be  an  anticlimax.  Operating  in  platoon,  com- 
pany, and  task  force  sized  groups,  they  patrolled  rear  areas, 
mopped  up  bypassed  pockets,  reconnoitered  behind  Japanese 
lines,  and  even  instructed  Filipino  guerrillas.  The  wide  range  of 
tasks,  many  within  the  capabilities  of  line  infantry,  defied  any 
definition  of  Ranger  missions;  however,  in  contrast  to  their 
counterparts  in  Europe,  the  6th  Ranger  Battalion  never  served  on 
the  front  line  as  "line  infantry." 


John  Lardner,  "The  Beachhead  Alamo  of  the  Rangers,"  in  Louis  F.  Lisko  Papers,  U.S.  Army 
Military  History  Institute,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania. 
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How  did  the  6th  Ranger  Battalion  escape  the  kind  of  misuse 
which  plagued  Ranger  units  in  Europe  and  Burma?  After  all, 
Sixth  Army  enjoyed  no  greater  numerical  superiority  in  the 
Philippines  than  the  Allies  had  in  Italy  and  Western  Europe,  and 
field  commanders  would  have  presumably  felt  the  same  kind  of 
pressure  to  put  the  Rangers  on  the  front  line.  In  part,  the  moun- 
tains and  jungles  of  the  Philippines,  with  the  ensuing  emphasis 
on  small  unit  tactics  and  decentralized  leadership,  encouraged 
Ranger  operations,  but  an  even  bigger  factor  was  the  philosophy 
of  the  commanders.  Older  than  their  counterparts  in  Europe, 
MacArthur  and  Krueger  could  remember  the  small,  pre-World 
War  I  Army,  which  was  just  emerging  from  its  role  as  a  frontier 
constabulary.  Both  had  served  extensively  in  the  Philippines  and 
were  aware  of  the  peculiar  conditions  there.  Finally,  both,  espe- 
cially MacArthur,  understood  the  importance  of  spiritual  and 
moral  factors  in  war  and  grasped  the  disproportionate  impact  of 
a  small  body  of  determined,  well-trained  men.  From  the  begin- 
ning, Krueger  and  his  staff  assured  the  Ranger  commanders  that 
they  would  not  use  the  Rangers  as  line  infantry,  and  they  kept 
that  promise.  As  overseer  of  this  policy,  the  Army  G-3,  Colonel 
Clyde  D.  Eddleman,  took  care  not  to  attach  the  Rangers  to  subor- 
dinate units  which  might  misuse  them. 7 

The  experience  of  the  6th  Ranger  Battalion  was  thus  an 
anomaly.  Most  Ranger  units  in  World  War  II,  at  some  point,  were 
thrust  into  line  duty  and  suffered  losses  which  almost  eliminated 
them  as  fighting  units,  a  wasteful  use  of  combat  manpower  at  a 
time  when  the  Army  was  converting  cooks  and  drivers  into 
infantry  fillers.  Under  the  circumstances,  given  the  lack  of  doc- 
trine or  any  purpose  apparent  to  field  commanders,  the  Army 
probably  should  have  disbanded  the  Rangers  and  used  the  com- 


7 

When  the  battalion  first  came  into  existence,  Krueger  and  his  chief  of  staff  at  the  time,  Brigadier. 

General  Edwin  D.  Patrick,  reportedly  promised  the  battalion  commander,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry 

A.  Mucci,  that  they  would  not  use  the  Rangers  as  line  infantry.  Existing  documents  do  not  reveal 

what  the  men  discussed,  and  Mucci,  the  only  surviving  participant,  has  declined  interviews. 
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bat-experienced  personnel  as  replacement  NCOs  for  line  forma- 
tions. Seven  years  later,  the  Army  would  follow  a  similar  course 
in  Korea,  and,  while  its  experience  there  would  show  disband- 
ment  to  be  a  less  than  ideal  solution,  it  still  was  preferable  to 
continued  misuse.  The  best  solution,  however,  would  have  been 
for  the  Army  to  recognize  and  take  advantage  of  the  valuable 
role  which  Rangers  could  play  not  just  as  raiders  or  amphibious 
specialists,  but  also  as  light  infantry,  conducting  special  missions 
in  support  of  conventional  operations. 
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Chapter  X 


Lessons  Learned? 
Churchill,  Gallipoli,  &  Anzio 

Raymond  Callahan 


o 


ne  of  the  best  known  statements  from  Churchill's  The 
Second  World  War  is  his  summary  of  what  he  learned  from 
reflecting  on  the  failure  of  the  Gallipoli  expedition: 

I  was  ruined  for  the  time  being  in  1915  over  the 
Dardanelles,  and  a  supreme  enterprise  was  cast  away 
through  my  trying  to  carry  out  a  major  and  cardinal 
operation  of  war  from  a  subordinate  position.  Men  are 
ill-advised  to  try  such  ventures.  This  lesson  had  sunk 
into  my  nature.1 

This  could  be  linked  with  an  entry  from  the  diary  of 
Lieutenant  General  John  Lucas,  the  ill-fated  commander  of  the 
U.S.  VI  Corps  at  Anzio:  "the  whole  affair  has  a  strong  odor  of 
Gallipoli  and  apparently  the  same  amateur  was  [sic]  still  on  the 
coach's  bench."2  From  these  paired  quotations  the  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  that,  if  Churchill  had  learned  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  be,  in  his  disarming  phrase,  "number  one,"  he  had  not 
learned  that  what  may  be  strategically  attractive  is  not  always 
operationally  feasible.3  But,  of  course,  the  story  is  more  compli- 


Winston  S.  Churchill,  Their  Finest  Hour  (Boston,  1949),  p.  15. 

2 

Cited  in  Martin  Blumenson,  "General  Lucas  at  Anzio,"  in  Kent  Roberts  Greenfield,  ed., 

Command  Decisions  (New  York,  1959),  p.  255. 

3 

Tuvia  Ben-Moshe,  Churchill:  Strategy  and  History  (Boulder,  1992).  This  is  the  most  recent  study 

arguing  this  theme. 
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cated  than  that.  History,  as  Churchill  knew,  never  recycles  itself 
exactly,  so  that  extracting  lessons  from  the  past  that  have  present 
relevance  can  be  a  tricky  business. 

The  idea  of  history  as  a  powerful  learning  tool  for  soldiers 
is  not  new.  To  go  no  further  back  than  Napoleon,  one  can  trace  a 
continuous  strand  of  thought  which  holds  that  a  careful  study  of 
the  military  past  must  be  a  crucial  feature  in  officer  education. 
This  approach  to  the  study  of  history  has,  as  one  of  its  conse- 
quences, that  history  "belongs"  to  a  particular  military  institu- 
tion: combat  on  land  to  armies,  war  at  sea  to  navies,  and  so  on. 
Gallipoli,  however,  was  an  amphibious  operation,  a  type  of  war- 
making  that  involves  joint  activity.  Here  we  come  to  the  first 
interesting  point  about  the  "Lessons  Learned"  from  Gallipoli: 
several  different  lessons  can  be  learned  from  it,  depending  on 
one's  point  of  view.  Let  us  begin  with  Gallipoli,  the  amphibious 
shambles. 

In  interwar  Britain,  no  one  "owned"  amphibious  warfare. 
To  be  sure,  the  whole  Gallipoli  story  was  examined  from  every 
conceivable  angle,  by  official  historians  as  well  as  in  the  mem- 
oirs of  participants;  but  if  history  is  a  mine  of  lessons  for  the 
future,  the  whole  business  of  extracting  those  lessons  will  be 
shaped  by  what  challenges  one  expects  that  future  to  pose. 
Clearly  the  ground  rules  under  which  the  services  operated  in 
Britain  during  the  interwar  years  did  not  focus  anyone's  atten- 
tion on  amphibious  operations.  Not  until  1938  did  an  interser- 
vice  organization,  The  Inter-Services  Training  and  Development 
Centre,  devoted  to  the  amphibious  warfare  come  into  existence. 
It  would  metamorphose  into  Combined  Operations  Command 
under  the  impact  of  the  events  of  1940  and  Churchill's  determi- 
nation to  have  some  machinery  of  counterattack  working  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Thereafter  old  lessons  were  relearned,  good 
ideas  from  the  interwar  years  developed,  and,  joined  by  a  stream 
of  thought  and  development  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
formidable  Anglo-American  expertise  was  built  up.  Tested  in  a 
succession  of  operations,  Anglo-American  amphibious  planners 
and  executants  were  delivering  good  results  by  1944.  After  all, 
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the  one  unquestionably  successful  part  of  Shingle*  was  the 
amphibious  landing  itself.4  Of  course,  little  of  this  had  anything 
to  do  with  Churchill  directly.  But  he  must  at  least  receive  some 
credit  for  creating  and  supporting  that  difficult  but  ultimately 
rewarding  child,  Combined  Operations  Command. 

There  was  another  lesson  learned  from  the  events  of  1915, 
and  Churchill  both  participated  in  the  learning  process  and 
proved  one  of  its  major  beneficiaries.  If  the  amphibious  opera- 
tion of  1915  was  a  shambles  that  was  not  repeated  in  World  War 
II,  one  reason  is  that  a  greater  lesson,  not  only  of  Gallipoli  but  of 
1914-15  as  a  whole,  had  in  fact  been  noted  very  quickly  in 
Britain  and,  unlike  amphibious  techniques,  there  was  no 
twenty-year  delay  in  turning  that  lesson  to  account.  At  the  heart 
of  the  1915  failure  lay  an  almost  perfect  case  study  in  how  not  to 
undertake  a  major  operation  of  war.  The  realization  that  war 
needed  to  be  efficiently  planned  was  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  behind  the  1916  change  of  government  in  Britain. 
General  Lord  Ismay,  Churchill's  personal  Chief  of  Staff  during 
World  War  II,  made  this  point  in  a  passage  in  his  memoirs  deal- 
ing with  Gallipoli  that  is  worth  rereading.5 

The  realization  that  carefully  integrated  planning  was  cru- 
cial to  success  in  modern  war  changed  the  shape  of  the  policy 
making  and  planning  machinery  in  London  well  before  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  The  changes  begun  in  1916-18  and  carried  for- 
ward during  the  interwar  years  gave  the  British  in  1939-45  a 
remarkably  successful  bureaucratic  organization  for  conducting 
total  war.  It  was,  of  course,  far  from  perfect.  Once,  however,  the 
organizational  changes  of  May  1940  had  effectively  linked 
Churchill's  often  erratic  brilliance  with  the  civil-military  policy- 


*  Editor's  note:  Shingle  was  the  codename  for  Anzio. 

4 

Bernard  Fergusson,  The  Watery  Maze  (New  York,  1961)  summarizes  these  developments. 

Baron  Ismay,  The  Memoirs  of  The  General  Lord  Ismay  (London,  1960),  pp.  163-64. 
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making  machine  that  had  grown  up  since  1916 — and  whose 
architect,  Lord  Hankey,  had  witnessed  the  disasters  of  1914-1915 
at  close  range — the  chance  of  a  repetition  of  Gallipoli  (or 
Norway)  was  much  diminished.  Nothing  can  ever  remove  the 
"friction"  of  war  of  course,  but  nothing  connected  with  Shingle 
comes  even  remotely  close  to  the  incoherence  at  the  top  in  the 
early  months  of  1915  when  the  British  Cabinet  could  resolve  that 
a  force  of  battleships  should  not  only  bombard  but  "take"  an 
objective  on  land;  when  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (and,  for 
practical  purposes,  commander  in  chief  of  the  army)  could  con- 
stantly change  his  mind  not  only  about  the  size  and  composition 
of  the  landing  force,  but  whether  one  was  needed;  and  when  the 
Admiralty  staff  could  miscalculate  the  effect  of  currents  on 
minesweeping  operations.  All  this  could  happen  without  anyone, 
even  someone  as  energetic  and  prone  to  micromanagement  as 
Churchill,  realizing  quite  how  many  "disconnects"  there  were. 

Yet,  obviously,  Shingle  was  a  great  failure.  If  it  was  not,  like 
Gallipoli,  a  failure  born  of  planning  machinery  so  poor  that  no 
one  quite  realized  they  were  slithering  into  disaster,  or  technique 
so  primitive  that  the  assault  force  was  lucky  to  get  ashore,  what 
in  fact  did  happen?  Was  there  an  overlooked  "lesson"  of 
Gallipoli?  Or  is  the  resemblance  merely  fortuitous,  the  product 
of  Churchill's  involvement  in  both  episodes? 

The  crucial  mistakes  in  planning  and  executing  Shingle 
were  in  fact  ones  that  no  amount  of  contemplating  Gallipoli 
could  have  averted,  because  they  were  problems  that  did  not 
afflict  that  star-crossed  operation.  Shingle  was  both  a  product, 
and  a  casualty,  of  coalition  warfare.6  It  was  planned  and  mount- 
ed at  a  time  when  the  Anglo-American  partnership  was  passing 


It  might  be  objected  that  Gallipoli  was  an  Anglo-French  operation.  So  it  was.  The  British,  howev- 
er, were  so  much  the  dominant  partner  that  the  French  component  of  the  expedition  was  treated 
much  as  we,  in  a  later  war,  treated  the  British  attempt  to  involve  themselves  in  our  Pacific  cam- 
paign. The  British  did  not  want  the  French,  reluctantly  accepted  their  participation  as  a  political 
necessity,  and  did  their  best  to  confine  them  to  a  minor  supporting  role.  (Like  the  British  Pacific 
Fleet,  the  French  contingent  at  Gallipoli  performed  well,  but  its  story  became  a  footnote  in  accounts 
by  the  dominant  partner's  historians.) 
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through  a  transition.  American  power,  always  potentially  the 
dominant  force  in  the  alliance,  was  being  asserted  with  steadily 
greater  self-confidence  and  effect.  The  British,  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  themselves  as  the  senior  partner,  now  found  them- 
selves hard  pressed  to  maintain  the  position  they  felt  was  war- 
ranted by  their  greater  experience  at  war  and  necessary  if  they 
were  to  maintain  their  position  as  a  Great  Power. 

Consider  the  events  of  the  months  preceding  the  birth  of 
Shingle.  The  Allies'  advance  in  Italy  had  stalled  north  of  Naples. 
Rome,  which  Montgomery  had  spoken  of  taking  in  the  autumn, 
remained  tantalizingly  out  of  reach.  The  removal  from  the 
Mediterranean  theater  of  experienced  formations  to  prepare  for 
the  invasion  of  Western  Europe,  agreed  months  before  with  the 
Americans,  had  begun.  At  the  same  time  the  Americans  served 
notice  that  not  only  would  they  hold  the  British  to  their  agree- 
ments where  Overlord*  was  concerned,  but  they  would  block 
further  Mediterranean  ventures  of  which  they  disapproved.  The 
Aegean  episode  in  the  autumn  of  1943  has  never  gotten  the  his- 
torical attention  that  it  warrants  as  an  episode  in  coalition  war- 
making.  True,  it  comprised  a  series  of  minor-key  operations  that 
accomplished  little  beyond  giving  the  Germans  a  chance  to 
reprise  their  Spring  1941  successes  against  the  British  in  the 
same  area.  Certainly  the  embarrassing  conclusion  of  the  British 
venture  into  the  Dodecanese  might  explain  the  brief,  bland  half 
chapter  which  was  all  Britain's  official  theater  historians  accord- 
ed i't.7  Churchill,  on  the  other  hand,  had  given  the  Aegean  opera- 
tions some  prominence  in  the  relevant  volume  of  his  memoirs.8 
Why?  He  wrote  at  length  about  the  lost  "island  prizes"  because 


Editor's  note:  Codename  for  the  Allied  cross-channel  invasion  of  France  in  1944,  i.e.,  Normandy. 

C.J.C.  Molony,  et.al.,  The  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East  Volume  V  (HMSO,  1973),  pp. 
531-559. 
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the  episode  taught  him  something  important  about  the  changing 
balance  in  the  Anglo-American  coalition.  Churchill  and  the 
British  Chiefs  of  Staff  could  order  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Middle  East,  General  Sir  Henry  Maitland  Wilson,  to  move  into 
the  Dodecanese,  Churchill  adjuring  Wilson  to  "improvise  and 
dare."  However,  when  improvisation  and  daring  proved  to  be 
inadequate,  the  assets  necessary  to  sustain  the  British  forces  on 
Cos  and  Leros  could  only  be  found  from  Eisenhower's  com- 
mand. That,  however,  was  an  Anglo-American  venture,  con- 
trolled by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  As  we  know,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  George  Marshall  proved  obdurate  in  the  face  of 
Churchill's  passionate  advocacy,  the  first  time  in  the  war  that 
had  happened  to  the  Prime  Minister.  His  irritation  was  still  visi- 
ble years  later  when  recalling  the  episode  in  his  memoirs.9 

Further  grievous  developments  were  in  store  for  Churchill 
in  the  ensuing  months  at  Cairo  and  Teheran.  By  the  end  of  the 
round  of  conferencing,  not  only  was  Churchill  exhausted  and 
sickening  from  a  near-fatal  bout  of  pneumonia,  but  he  faced  as 
well  the  approaching  relegation  of  the  Mediterranean  theater  to 
secondary  status.  Overlord  was  set,  an  American  supreme  com- 
mander had  been  named,  and  the  British  had  seen  all  too  clearly 
their  rapidly  approaching  junior  partner  status.  The  lesson  of  all 
this  was  that  if  the  British  were  to  take  any  further  initiatives  in 
the  Mediterranean,  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so  within  the 
framework  of  the  Anglo-American  command  structure  that  now, 
in  effect,  imprisoned  the  assets  of  the  British  Empire's  largest 
field  army. 

It  was  precisely  this  fact  that  guaranteed  that  the  convales- 
cent Prime  Minister  would  bend  all  his  considerable  energies  to 


Churchill,  Closing  The  Ring,  pp.  220-225. 
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furthering  offensive  operations  in  Italy.  "The  Army  in  Italy  was 
the  most  representative  Army  of  the  British  Empire  now  in  the 
field,"  he  would  later  tell  a  group  of  British  generals,  adding  that 
he  was  resolved  to  take  "extreme  measure  [sic]  to  ensure  that  the 
operations  of  this  great  Army  should  not  be  hamstrung."1*)  The 
argument,  now  several  decades  old,  about  the  origins  and  devel- 
opment of  Mediterranean  strategy  seems  likely  to  be  endless,  as 
does  the  closely  related  discussion  of  the  utility  of  the  Italian 
campaign  to  the  final  defeat  of  Germany. 

What  is  not  in  question,  however,  is  the  significance  in 
Churchill's  eyes  of  the  presence  in  the  Mediterranean  of  "the 
most  representative  Army  of  the  British  Empire."  He  had  had 
personal  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  coalition  warfare  in 
1914-18.  Perhaps  as  important,  he  had  pondered  the  problem  for 
some  years  while  writing  his  massive  biography  of  John 
Churchill,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  coalition  commander 
whose  political  skills  were,  and  had  to  be,  as  sharp  as  his  mili- 
tary talents.  Coalitions  are  fragile,  difficult  things,  as  Napoleon 
once  memorably  remarked.  The  currency  in  which  coalition  part- 
ners deal  is  the  size  of  the  forces  they  contribute,  the  success 
those  forces  win,  and  the  bearing  that  success  has  in  defeating 
the  enemy  whose  downfall  is  the  coalition's  objective.  The 
amount  of  credit  a  coalition  member  can  amass  under  these 
headings  the  amount  of  currency,  to  pursue  the  metaphor,  it  has 
in  the  bank  affects  strongly  its  ability  to  defend  and  advance  its 
interests  at  war's  end. 

It  has  been  noted  that  there  is  little  evidence  that  Churchill 
read  Clausewitz.  The  connection  between  war  and  politics  is  not, 
however,  so  terribly  arcane  that  only  study  of  Clausewitz  can 
reveal  it.  Thucydides,  after  all,  discussed  it,  and  the  topic  has 


At  a  meeting  at  the  British  Embassy  in  Rome,  August  21,  1944,  quoted  by  Ben-Moshe, 
Churchill,  p.  295. 
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been  ventilated  continuously  ever  since.  A  study  of  the  war  of 
Spanish  Succession  was  an  excellent  refresher  course. 
Churchill's  objective-  -  and,  of  course,  it  was  not  his  alone-  - 
was  to  see  Britain  not  only  victorious  but  still  one  of  the  Great 
Powers,  its  global  empire  alive  and  well.  "My  ideal  is  narrow 
and  limited,"  he  wrote  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  "I  want  to  see  the 
British  Empire  preserved  for  a  few  more  generations  in  its 
strength  and  splendor."11  One  could  argue  that  this  was  an  unat- 
tainable objective,  but,  attainable  or  not,  it  was  a  British  war 
aim.12 

To  have  the  empire's  largest  field  army  play  a  major  role  in 
the  defeat  of  Germany  seemed  to  Churchill  unquestionably  cru- 
cial to  its  attainment.  Hence  his  determination  to  unfreeze  the 
Italian  campaign.  Churchill  wrote  and  spoke,  then  and  later, 
solely  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  the  1943-44  Italian  campaign  on 
the  war  against  Germany;  he  argued  that  it  was  a  vital  part  of  the 
process  of  attenuation  and  attrition  that  prepared  the  way  for 
Overlord.  Sir  Alan  Brooke  would  make  the  same  case,  or  Sir 
Arthur  Bryant  would  make  it  for  him,  and  this  case  would  be 
buttressed  to  some  extent  by  the  official  historians  of  British 
strategy.  13  Without  denying  the  validity  and  force  of  many  of 
their  arguments,  it  is  important  to  add  to  them  the  political 
dimension  of  strategy,  as  one  of  the  official  historians,  Sir 
Michael  Howard,  did  in  his  unofficial  The  Mediterranean 
Strategy  in  the  Second  World  War.14 


Churchill  to  Lord  Linlithgow,  November  3,  1927,  in  Martin  Gilbert,  Winston  S.  Churchill. 
Volume  V  1922-1939  (London,  1976),  p.  886. 

12 

I  have  developed  this  case  at  length  in  Churchill:  Retreat  From  Empire  (Wilmington,  De,  1984). 

A.  Bryant,  The  Turn  of  the  Tide  1939-1943:  A  History  of  The  War  Years  Based  on  the  Diaries 
of  Field  Marshal  Lord  Alanbrooke.  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  (New  York,  1957),  and 
Triumph  in  the  West.  1943-1946  (New  York,  1959).  The  relevant  volumes  in  the  official  "Grand 
Strategy"  series  are  Michael  Howard,  Grand  Strategy:Volume  IV  August  1942-September  1943 
(H.M.S.O.,  1970)  and  John  Ehrman,  Grand  Strategy:  Volume  V  August  1943-September  1944 
(H.M.S.O.,  1956). 
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Michael  Howard,  The  Mediterranean  Strategy  in  the  Second  Wirld  War  (  New  York,  1968). 
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When  Churchill,  pursued  his  aim  of  "parity"  in  alliance  pol- 
itics, he  committed  himself  to  seeing  that  the  "20  British  and 
British  controlled"  divisions  in  the  Mediterranean  continued  to 
play  a  major  role  in  the  war.  The  Prime  Minister  also  intruded 
into  the  middle  of  a  coalition  command  structure  for  whose  com- 
plexities no  amount  of  reflection  on  Gallipoli  would  have  pre- 
pared him  (although  Marlborough's  experiences  with  the  Dutch 
Field  Deputies  might  have). 

The  Allied  command  structure  in  the  Mediterranean  was  not 
an  obviously  Byzantine  arrangement,  like  South  East  Asia 
Command,  but  its  orderly  structure  concealed  a  great  many 
weaknesses.  To  begin  with,  like  the  alliance  whose  product  it 
was,  it  was  in  transition.  When  the  idea  that  became  Shingle  was 
first  mooted,  the  command  structure  that  had  grown  out  of  the 
1942  Torch*  operation  was  still  in  place:  Eisenhower  as  theater 
commander,  with  three  British  subordinates  commanding  his 
land,  naval  and  air  forces.  The  result  of  Cairo-Teheran,  however, 
was  a  nearly  complete  reshuffle:  Eisenhower  and  his  chief  of 
staff,  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  left  to  run  Overlord.  With  them  went 
both  Monty  and  the  waspish,  but  talented,  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir 
Arthur  Tedder.  Sir  Henry  Maitland  Wilson,  whose  stock  had 
risen  with  the  Prime  Minister  because  he  had,  as  Churchill  put  it 
"improvose  and  dore,"  moved  from  Cairo  to  replace  Eisenhower. 
However,  General  Sir  Harold  Alexander,  "Alex,"  remained 
Allied  ground  commander.  Now,  "Jumbo"  Wilson  remains  one  of 
the  war's  enigmas.  The  late  Ronald  Lewin,  after  years  of  study- 
ing British  generalship,  wrote  that  Wilson  "reached  the  rank  of 
Field  Marshal  for  reasons  which  are  difficult  to  identify  and  have 
never  been  explained."15  The  effect  of  Eisenhower's  replace- 
ment by  Wilson  and  the  removal  of  other  determined  individuals, 


Editor's  note:  Code  name  for  the  Allied  landings  in  North  Africa  in  1942. 

Ronald  Lewin,  The  Chief:  Field  Marshal  Lord  Wavell.  Commander-in-Chief  and  Viceroy  1939- 
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like  Tedder  and  Monty,  was  therefore  to  enhance  Alex's  position, 
a  position  further  buttressed  by  the  Prime  Minister's  high  per- 
sonal regard  for  him.  Montgomery's  relationship  with  Churchill 
was  always  uneasy;  Alex's  was  comfortable.  (Alex  was  also 
deeply  admired  by  Harold  MacMillan,  the  British  Resident 
Minister  in  the  Mediterranean,  considerably  less  a  romantic  than 
Churchill).  Aristocratic,  brave,  handsome,  cultivated — if 
Hollywood  had  created  the  ideal  British  general,  Alex  would 
have  been  the  result — Alexander  would  play  a  key  role  in  the 
theater  whose  activities  were  the  focus  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
attention  throughout  1944.  But  Alexander  is  also  a  very  contro- 
versial figure,  if  for  rather  different  reasons  than  Wilson. 

The  argument  over  Alex  can  be  summed  up  this  way:  in 
addition  to  birth,  courage,  looks,  and  Winston  Churchill's  admi- 
ration, did  he  have  brains  and  drive?  Alex  had  commanded  the 
British  forces  in  Burma  during  their  long  retreat  with  the 
redoubtable  William  Slim  as  his  corps  commander;  but  Slim's 
Defeat  Into  Victory  (1956),  while  paying  due  tribute  to  Alex's 
courage,  is  eloquently  silent  about  what  he  actually  did. 
Transferred  to  Cairo  by  the  August  1942  upheaval  in  the  Middle 
East  command,  Alex  supported  Monty  but  also  left  him  largely 
alone  to  work  out  his  plans  and  conduct  his  operations.  When  the 
Eighth  Army  ultimately  reached  Tunisia,  Alexander  was  elevated 
to  allied  Army  Group  commander.  Here  began  the  chain  of 
events  that  produced  the  central  problems  of  Anzio.  Alex  devel- 
oped a  rather  low  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Unlike  Monty,  his 
good  manners  masked  this  so  well  that  he  became  very  popular 
with  the  Americans.16  The  recent  work  of  Carlo  D'Este  has 
revealed  just  how  ambivalent  Alex  in  fact  was  about  his  allies.17 
In  Sicily,  Monty  took  it  upon  himself  to  move  the  interarmy 


16  See,  for  instance,  Omar  Bradley's  tribute  to  him  in  A  General's  Life  (New  York,  1983),  p. 
134. 

17  Carlo  D'Este,  Bitter  Victory:  The  Battle  For  Sicily  1943  (New  York,  1988)  and  Fatal 
Decision:  Anzio  and  the  Battle  for  Rome  (New  York,  1991). 
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boundary  to  the  advantage  of  his  Eighth  Army,  but  also  to  the 
detriment  of  the  U.S.  Seventh  Army,  creating  a  bitterness  that 
lingered  to  dog  both  Monty  himself  and  relations  among  British 
and  American  generals.  Alexander  allowed  it  to  happen,  partly 
because  giving  Monty  his  head  was  a  habit  and  partly  because  he 
placed  more  reliance  on  British  units.  Monty,  of  course,  got  all 
the  blame;  he  was,  in  any  case,  already  well  on  his  way  to  being, 
in  American  eyes,  the  nasty  caricature  that  Hollywood  would 
create  years  later  in  the  film  "Patton."  Alex  functioned  with 
great  success  as  a  coalition  commander  because  he  was  always 
careful  to  conceal  his  real  feelings  under  his  abundant  charm, 
even,  if  necessary,  at  the  cost  of  being  less  than  clear  about  his 
views. 

When  the  Italian  campaign  stalled  in  the  autumn, 
Alexander,  with  Eisenhower's  approval,  came  up  with  the  first 
version  of  Shingle.  Brooke,  who  had  some  reservations  about 
Alex's  abilities,  approved  the  idea;  however,  he  also  replaced 
Alex's  chief  of  staff  with  Lieutenant  General  A.F.  ("John") 
Harding,  of  whose  brain  power  no  one  entertained  any  doubts. 
The  operation  was  then  shelved  for  lack  of  resources.  When, 
after  Cairo-Teheran,  Churchill,  determined  to  assert  British  pari- 
ty in  the  alliance  by  promoting  the  fortunes  of  the  Italian  theater, 
made  himself  the  instrument  of  Anzio's  resurrection,  the  fact 
that  Alex  was  its  author  and  available  throughout  Churchill's 
protracted  North  African  convalescence  to  confer  with  him  was  a 
powerful  spur  to  the  Prime  Minister's  enthusiasm  for  the  opera- 
tion. It  was  not,  however,  Churchill  who  thought  up  the  opera- 
tional concept  for  Shingle  or  put  his  finger  on  the  Alban  Hills. 
The  idea  came  to  him  from  Alexander  (blessed  by  Brooke)  and 
supported,  unlike  the  Dodecanese  venture,  by  the 
Anglo-American  theater  command.  Churchill  certainly  used  his 
titanic  energies  to  see  that  it  was  launched,  but  why  should  he 
not  have  had  faith  in  it?  There  was  no  Lord  Fisher,  muttering 
prophecies  of  doom  in  the  background,  no  Lord  Kitchener  haver- 
ing from  day  to  day  and  delivering  gnomic  pronouncements  on 
strategy,  and  no  amateur  staffs  loading  ships  backwards. 
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There  was,  however,  the  sort  of  incoherence  all  too  common 
in  coalition  warfare.  Alex,  as  noted  above,  was  seldom  forceful 
with  either  determined  subordinates  or  allies  (John  Harding, 
tough,  blunt,  and  with  early  doubts  about  Shingle,  was  too  new 
to  his  job  to  impact  upon  the  planning  for  Anzio).  The 
Commander  of  the  U.S.  Fifth  Army,  Mark  Clark,  the  man  who 
would  directly  oversee  Shingle,  had  a  passionate  dislike  of  the 
British  and  bitter  memories  of  near  catastrophe  on  the  beaches  at 
Salerno.  His  transmission  of  Alexander's  orders  to  Lucas  in  fact 
undercut  Alex's  intentions  (which  may,  in  any  case,  have  been 
unattainable).  Lucas  was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  argue  with 
Clark,  much  less  Alexander.  (Characteristically,  Alex,  in  fact 
unimpressed  by  Lucas,  assured  the  VI  Corps  commander  of  his 
full  confidence.)  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  describe  the  failure 
at  Anzio  in  detail.  Carlo  D'Este  has  done  that  magnificently. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  make  the  point:  despite  the  fact  that  the 
partners  spoke  closely  related  languages  and  despite  the  tidiness 
of  their  organizational  scheme,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  incoher- 
ence in  the  Anglo-American  command  in  Italy  and  that  has  as 
much  to  do  with  the  failure  at  Anzio  as  anything  Churchill  did. 

Against  this  argument  there  might  be  raised  the  case  of 
Overlord.  Surely  it  was  more  complex,  involved  a  greater  array 
of  prickly  senior  officers,  and  was  characterized  by  even  more 
strenuous  Anglo-American  arguments;  and,  yet,  it  was  a  tri- 
umphant success.  Why?  Two  answers  suggest  themselves.  There 
was  a  great  deal  more  time  and  concentrated  attention  focussed 
on  Overlord,  not  to  mention  the  Allies'  first  team.  One  could 
also  argue  that,  while  there  were  a  great  many  mishaps  and  con- 
troversies associated  with  Normandy  from  the  failure  to  take 
Caen  on  the  first  day  to  the  non-closure  of  the  Falaise  pocket, 
these  tended  to  be  partially  masked  in  retrospect  by  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  Allied  victory  which,  in  turn,  owed  much  to 
German  errors. 

So  we  return  to  the  opening  question.  Did  Churchill  replay 
the  Gallipoli  episode  by  failing  to  learn  some  lesson  or  lessons  it 
could  have  taught?  The  answer  to  that  would  seem  to  be  "no." 
Shingle  did  not  fail  for  the  same  reasons  Gallipoli  did.  If  there  is 
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a  resemblance,  it  may  lay  in  the  question  of  whether  the  ultimate 
objectives  of  either  of  those  operations  were  in  fact  attainable, 
but  the  objectives  of  Anzio  were  not  set  by  Churchill  alone; 
Brooke,  Alexander,  and  Eisenhower  were  all  involved.  The  core 
problem  in  Shingle  was  the  almost  inevitable  incoherence  of 
coalition  war:  at  least  against  an  opponent  like  the  Germans,  for- 
midable enough  to  take  advantage  of  any  fumble.  If  Churchill 
can  be  faulted,  it  might  be  for  not  assessing  quickly  enough  how 
like  Marlborough's  campaigns  some  aspects  of  the 
Anglo-American  war  effort  in  fact  were. 

One  might  argue  that  there  was  another  level  on  which 
Churchill  could  be  judged  to  have  failed.  In  1915  he  tried  to 
shape  national  strategy  from  a  "subordinate  position."  That  was 
certainly  not  the  case  in  1944.  It  was,  however,  true  that  both 
Churchill  and  Britain  were  now  in  a  "subordinate  position"  in 
the  Anglo-American  alliance.  In  1915  Churchill  had  not  had  the 
leverage  on  his  cabinet  colleagues  to  produce  a  coherent  strate- 
gy; in  1944  he  was  trammeled  by  the  integrated  command  struc- 
ture he  had  helped  to  create  and  lacked  the  leverage  to  impose 
his  views  on  Roosevelt  and  Marshal.  But  there  was  this  substan- 
tial difference  between  the  two  episodes:  to  try  to  maintain  their 
status  as  a  Great  Power,  the  British  had  to  do  something  besides 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Americans.  Making  a  breakthrough  in 
"their"  theater  would  certainly  be  very  helpful.  If  remaining  a 
Great  Power  was  the  goal,  and  it  was  a  goal  accepted  by  virtual- 
ly the  entire  British  political  elite,  success  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign presented  itself  as  a  useful  means  to  that  end.  As 
Kitchener  had  remarked  during  World  War  I,  it  was  often  neces- 
sary to  make  war  as  one  could,  not  as  one  desired.  This  is  per- 
haps Churchill's  ultimate  justification. 
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The  U.S.  Army  in  Desert 

Storm :  Topics  for  Further 

Historical  Research 

Fritz  Heinzen 


T 


he  need  for  a  historical  analysis  of  the  recent  ground 
conflict  in  the  Gulf  is  clear.  One  can  argue  that  the  historian's 
perspective  is  even  more  necessary  after  a  deceptively  "easy" 
campaign.  If  one  assumes  that  a  100  hour  blitz  across  the 
deserts  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq  shows  a  readiness  to  do  battle  with 
any  foe,  then  the  victorious  U.S.  forces  will  certainly  not  be  as 
prepared  for  their  next  adversary  as  they  could  be.  Decisions* 
of  great  importance  regarding  the  future  of  the  United  States 
military  are  being  made  now.1  How  these  decisions  impact  on 
the  U.S.  Army  will  be  to  some  degree  determined  by  the  expatia- 
tions  of  military  historians  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  ground 
war. 


Editor's  notes:  (1)  Various  aspects  of  the  issues  raised  in  this  chapter  are  addressed  in  the  three 
essays  in  "A  Look  at ...  the  Aspin  Legacy,"  Outlook,  The  Washington  Post  December  19,  1993.  C3; 
and  (2)  in  this  piece,  the  author  used  the  phrase  "AirLand  Battle."  This  term  was  part  of  U.S.  Army 
doctrine  during  the  Gulf  War  and  is  retained  in  this  essay.  However,  since  1993  it  has  been 
replaced  by  "Army  Operations"  (See  FM  100-5,  Operations,  June  1993).  For  consistency  in 
spelling,  it  is  spelt  "AirLand  Battle." 

For  example,  it  appears  that  production  will  halt  at  62  models  of  the  M-l  A2,  one  Seawolf,  and 
four  B-2s.  The  President  and/or  the  Congress  may  yet  change  these  numbers,  however  the  military 
will  never  see  the  numbers  initially  envisioned.  The  hodgepodge  of  equipment  assembled  for  the 
next  war  could  prove  problematic.  Vicissitudinous  developments  continue  in  other  areas,  including 
the  fate  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves. 
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If  we  assume  the  usefulness  of  the  historian's  craft,  what 
then  should  the  historian  study?  I  will  endeavor  in  this  brief 
piece  to  identify  areas  for  further  research.  This  will  not  be  an 
all  inclusive  list  of  items  that  merit  attention.  Rather  this  work 
is  a  modest  highlighting  of  several  key  issues  whose  further 
study  will  be  profitable  not  only  for  "  history"  and  the  historian, 
but  also  for  the  military  and  the  policymaker.  Some  of  the  issues 
my  suggested  line  of  inquiry  will  cover  are:  the  use  of  reserves, 
the  availability  of  high  technology  weaponry,  the  light  versus 
heavy  dispute,  and  the  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  and  the  future. 


The  Relevance  of  the  Ground  Campaign  to  Future 
Combat  Operations 

Historians  and  other  pundits  with  access  to  the  media  have 
already  begun  to  dispute  the  relevance  of  studying  the  Gulf 
War.2  This  proposition  must  be  dealt  with  before  any  subsequent 
issues  can  be  deliberated.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Gulf 
scenario  was  unique  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  enemy's 
leader  -  for  pausing  after  defeating  Kuwait  and  not  pressing  on 
into  Saudi  Arabia,  for  sitting  idly  while  the  allied  coalition 
deployed  its  forces,  and  for  trying  to  engage  the  U.S.  in  a  con- 
ventional war  although  Americans  appear  to  have  difficulties 
dealing  with  irregular  forces. 

The  US  Army  refused  to  give  up  its  favorite  para- 
digm [mid-intensity  wars].  It  doggedly  stuck  to  its 
guns  and  waited  for  a  "real"  war.  Saddam  Hussein 
provided  it.  Yes,  it  took  46  years,  but  the  U.S.  Army 
finally  found  an  opponent  willing  (and  stupid  enough) 


2 

See  Daniel  B.  Bolger  "The  Ghosts  of  Omdurman,"  Parameters  21  (Autumn  1991),  pp.  28-39  and 

Col.  John  D.  Waghelstein,  USA  (Ret.),  "Some  Thoughts  on  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  Future 
Wars,"  Military  Review  72  (February  1992),  pp.  80-83.  I  recommend  the  Bolger  piece  for  all  to 
read  -  not  because  I  agree  with  it,  but  because  of  the  contentious  nature  of  it.  It  is  full  of  witty  asser- 
tions and  unbridled  passion  -  a  genuinely  good  piece  to  provoke  debate,  and  one  providing  an  abun- 
dance of  pronouncements  ideal  for  quotation. 
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to  play  the  Hitlerian  enemy  part  to  the  hilt.  ...  In  fact, 
Saddam  Hussein's  plight  in  the  face  of  the  Yellow 
Ribbon  Avalanche  offers  a  stark  reminder  to  the  sand- 
box Caesars  who  squat  on  unfortunate  Third  World 
peoples  and  to  presume  to  provoke  America.  As  the 
Chinese  discovered  in  Korea  in  1951  and  the 
Argentines  in  the  Falklands  in  1982,  it  is  not  a  good 
idea  to  invite  Western  powers  (especially  superpow- 
ers) to  a  rematch  of  World  War  II.  Third  World  states 
do  not  win  mid-intensity  conflicts  with  determined 
Western  powers.3 

Waghelstein  also  points  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  situation  the 
Army  faced,  saying,  "We  cannot  assume  the  next  troublemaker 
will  have  a  similar  attack  of  terminal  stupidity  and  slavishly  fol- 
low Saddam  Hussein's  path.  .  .  .  More  likely,  the  next  conflict 
will  require  an  entirely  different  mix  of  political  considerations, 
coalitions  and  correlations  of  forces."4 

These  are  logical  concerns:  we  must  not  be  complacent  after 
such  a  stunning  victory,  and  we  must  not  assume  all  future  wars 
will  be  like  the  past  one.  Yet  we  cannot  relegate  the  Gulf  War  to 
a  mere  historical  aberration,  discussion  of  which  should  be  limit- 
ed to  bars,  memoirs,  and  dusty  tomes  sitting  untouched  in  library 
stacks  next  to  works  on  the  Greco-Turkish  War  of  1896-97. 

The  proponents  of  the  historical  uniqueness  ergo  no  lessons 
approach  ignore  some  important  considerations.  First,  many  of 
the  "sandbox  Caesars"  are  quite  incompetent  in  their  own  right. 
Why  should  we  assume  that  they  will  not  miscalculate  U.S. 
resolve  and  (albeit  less  likely)  U.S.  military  capability?  Many  of 
these  rulers  are  thugs  who  shot  their  way  to  the  top  spot.  They 
do  no  hesitate  to  use  brute  force  on  their  own  peoples  and/or 
neighboring  states. 


Bolger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  34-35. 

4 

Waghelstein,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 
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If  Hussein  did  not  learn  the  dangers  of  confrontation  cited 
by  Bolger  in  his  quote  above,  and  examples  of  which  appear  in 
Americans  at  War  1975-1986:  An  Era  of  Violent  Peace,  why 
should  we  expect  that  all  other  rulers  will?5  What  about  a  war  of 
miscalculation?  Can  we  not  say  Hussein  blundered  into  war?  I 
seriously  doubt  he  invaded  Kuwait  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  have  to  take  on  the  full  brunt  of  U.S.  military  might.  It  is 
wrong  and  it  is  dangerous  to  assume,  and  to  thereby  plan,  as  if 
no  nation  will  ever  take  another  action  that  will  willingly,  or 
more  likely  unwillingly,  provoke  the  U.S.  to  war. 

It  is  also  wrong  to  assume  that  all  wars  in  the  future  will  be 
guerrilla  wars.  For  various  political  reasons,  and  military  rea- 
sons (like  having  oversized  armed  forces  bristling  with  the  latest 
in  tanks,  aircraft,  and  ships),  it  cannot  be  hypothesized  that  all 
countries  will  give  up  on  conventional  warfare,  even  when  the 
U.S.  gets  involved.  We  will  of  necessity  rejoin  this  argument  in 
somewhat  different  form  later. 

Each  war  is  by  its  very  nature  sui  generis.  Seldom  does  an 
army  fight  under  the  same  leadership,  against  the  same  foes, 
with  the  same  technology,  over  the  same  terrain.  However,  this 
uniqueness  applies  to  many  historical  acts,  not  just  wars.  Yet, 
we  do  not  pass  up  the  attempt  to  learn  something  from  different 
historical  events.  So  we  should  not  pass  up  the  opportunity  to 
learn  from  the  Army's  participation  in  the  Gulf  War.  What  we 
must  guard  against  is  drawing  lessons  from  one  set  of  occur- 
rences and  applying  them  to  other,  unrelated,  circumstances. 
The  areas  that  I  have  chosen  for  further  historical  research  can 
produce  results  that  will  help  one  decide  priorities  in  shaping  the 
size,  structure,  composition,  and  employment  of  the  U.S.  Army.6 


The  book,  by  Bolger,  was  published  in  1988  by  Presidio  Press,  Novato,  Calif. 

There  are  other  topics  which  warrant  attention,  e.g.,  disputes  regarding  the  number  and  quality  of 
Iraqi  troops  in  Kuwait,  whether  or  not  the  U.S.  deployed  a  needlessly  large  ground  force,  and  the 
number  of  casualties  suffered  by  the  Iraqis.  All  interesting  topics  to  be  sure,  but  not  one  that  should 
influence  the  future  of  the  Army. 
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The  Issue  of  Reserves 

I  can  think  of  no  issue  which  produced  more  controversy 
within  the  military  community  than  the  role  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserves  in  the  Gulf  conflict.  Although  less  of  an  issue  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  even  less  significant  for  the  Air 
Force,  the  problems  associated  with  the  Army's  use,  or  nonuse, 
of  the  Guard  and  reserves  touched  off  a  firestorm  that  came  late 
to  the  attention  of  the  general  public.7  The  future  of  the  1.15 
million  members  of  the  Guard  and  reserves  had  been  uncertain 
before  the  Gulf  War.  Since  the  Gulf  War  their  future  is  even 
more  bleak,  although  they  do  have  powerful  allies  in  Congress. 

Ultimately  the  Gulf  War  is  going  to  figure  in  the  Guard  and 
reserve  debate  rather  dramatically,  especially  for  the  Army,  for 
the  conflict  showed  that  it  relies  more  heavily  on  its  reserve 
components  than  other  services  do.8  And  "Desert  Storm  consti- 
tuted the  first  real  test  of  the  Total  Force  Policy  because  it  was 
the  first  post-Vietnam  crisis  in  which  substantial  numbers  of 
reservists  have  been  involuntarily  mobilized."9  Contending  par- 
ties are  already  weighing  in  using  the  lessons  they  have  derived 
from  conflict.  What  follows  is  a  truncated  version  of  the  argu- 
ments.   Critics  of  the  way  the  reserve  issue  was  handled  point 


"140,000  National  Guard,  Reserve  Jobs  Slated  for  Cuts,"  Washington  Times,  27  March  1992, 
A3.  The  MacNeil/Lehrer  News  Hour  was  quick  to  place  General  Colin  Powell  on  its  show  the 
same  day  the  list  of  cuts  were  released:  26  March  1992.  The  popular  media  was  quick  to  hype  this 
story  for  the  suggested  reductions  would  affect  830  units  in  all  50  states. 

g 

Time  limitations  do  not  allow  discussion  of  the  history  of  General  Creighton  Abrams'  Total 
Force  Policy,  but  this  reliance  on  the  reserves  was  intentional,  not  accidental.  See,  for  example, 
Lewis  Sorley,  "Creighton  Abrams  and  Active-Reserve  Integration  in  Wartime,"  Parameters  21 
(Summer  1991),  pp.  35-50.  Further  reference  in  this  section  to  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  will  use  the  term  "reserve." 

9 

Jeffrey  Record,  "The  U.S.  Army  in  the  Post-  Cold  War  Era,"  Strategic  Review  19  (Summer 

1991),  p.  78.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  largest  mobilization  of  reserve  elements  since  the  Korean  War. 
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out  the  following:10  the  Guard  combat  forces  called  up  were 
deemed  unprepared  for  combat  when  some  active  duty  units 
went  to  war  with  C-5  ratings.  The  roundout  brigades  were  all  at 
least  C-3  on  August  2.  They  were  unfairly  required  to  be  C-l.11 

Before  the  war  the  three  brigades  of  the  24th  Division  were 
rated  "virtually  identical"  in  combat  readiness.12  The  197th 
Infantry  Brigade  (Mech.),  an  active  force  rated  C-5,  took  the 
place  of  the  48th.  It  was  equipped  with  M-60A3s  and  M-113s, 
and  had  to  be  trained  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  conversion  to  Abrams 
and  Bradleys.  This  equipments  transition  was  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  Louisiana  National  Guard's  256th  Infantry 
Brigade.  The  roundout  brigades  were  told  they  needed  extensive 
yet  imprecise  "workup"  training.  This  ran  counter  to  what  they 
thought  they  had  been  told  by  their  parent  divisions,  i.e.,  that 
they  were  combat  ready.  No  credit  was  given  to  the  48th  for  pre- 
vious training  at  NTC.  It  would  spend  a  record  51  days  training 
before  certified  as  combat  ready.  Most  units  training  at  NTC 
spend  a  little  over  one  month  at  Fort  Irwin.13  Units  were  in 
some  cases  duplicating  NTC  training  they  had  done  in  Summer 


Most  of  the  arguments  that  follow  can  be  found  in  MGen.  Robert  F.  Ensslin,  Jr.,  President, 
NGAUS,  "Its  a  Question  of  Resources  and  Turf,"  National  Guard  45  (May  1991),  p.  2.;  "The  48th 
Brigade:  A  Chronology  from  Invasion  to  Demobilization,"  National  Guard  45  (May  1991),  pp. 
12-15;  and  the  best  single  treatment  so  far,  Lewis  Sorley,  "National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces,"  in 
Joseph  Kruzel,  ed.,  American  Defense  Annual,  1991-1992  (New  York:  Lexington  Books,  1992),  pp. 
182-201. 

A  scale  from  1  to  4  measures  readiness,  with  C-l  being  best  and  C-4  worst.  C-5  indicates  that 
the  unit  is  currently  being  reorganized  or  reequipped.  For  additional  details  on  the  category  dis- 
putes and  other  reserve  issues  see,  Les  Aspin  and  William  Dickinson,  Defense  for  a  new  Era: 
Lessons  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO,  1991),  pp.  49-60;  and  Department  of 
Defense,  Conduct  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War:  Final  Report  to  Congress  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO, 
April  1992),  Appendix  H.  The  latter  item  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Title  V  Report. 

12 

"48th  Brigade,  "op.  cit.,  p.  14,  cites  an  unnamed  senior  Guard  source  who  had  access  to  readi- 
ness reports.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  "unreasonable  "to  expect  reserve  readiness 
identical  to  regular  units.  If  they  are  identical  it  raises  questions  about  the  Army's  efforts  to  main- 
tain active  forces.  See  Sorley,  "National,"  op.  cit.,  p.  194. 

13 

The  48th  ended  up  doing  significant  test-bed  training,  i.e.,  testing  new  techniques  to  be  used  in 

preparation  for  the  ground  assault  into  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  See  "48th  Brigade,"  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 
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1990,  e.g.,  the  48th's  brigade  headquarters  and  one  of  its  battal- 
ions. The  unit  in  question  had  been  told  that  it  had  done  well. 
The  armored  battalion  from  South  Carolina  was  made  to  repeat 
the  tank  gunnery  done  the  previous  summer.  "It  was  as  if  the 
slate  was  wiped  clean  on  M-Day  and  every  aspect  of  combat 
readiness  had  to  be  reproved."14  The  roundout  brigades  could 
have  completed  their  training  in  theater.  For  example,  the  48th 
would  have  had  the  same  five  months  in  Saudi  Arabia  that  the 
other  two  brigades  of  the  24th  had.  (This  begs  the  question, 
"What  if  the  ground  war  broke  out  sooner:  would  the  48th  have 
been  ready?") 

Combat  support  reserve  forces  handled  themselves  very 
well  in  the  Gulf.  Desert  Storm  would  have  been  impossible 
without  them.  (This  really  is  the  reserve  success  story  lost  in  the 
recriminations  over  the  combat  reserves.)  The  142nd  and  196th 
Field  Artillery  Brigades  (not  to  mention  the  two  Air  Guard  F-16 
units)  were  proven  more  than  ready  when  the  conflict  came.15 
Why  should  anyone  expect  that  the  combat  reserves  left  stateside 
would  have  fared  any  worse.16 

Many  point  their  finger  at  the  staff  level  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  the  JCS  for  the  decision  not  to  call  up  the 
reserve  combat  units.17  Thus  it  is  ironic  that  the  military  under- 
cut the  Total  Force  Policy  that  Abrams  had  designed  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  civilians  from  doing  this.  Ensslin's  strongest  criticism 
raises  some  very  serious  charges  against  the  Army  and  its  active 
duty  officers. 


14    r,         ,. 

Ensshn,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

The  MLRS  equipped  1st  Battalion  of  the  158th  Field  Artillery,  a  subordinate  unit  of  the  196th, 
had  the  highest  fire  rate  in  the  Third  Army. 

Of  the  145,000  Army  Guard  and  Reserve  members  called  up,  75,000  deployed  to  the  Gulf 
region.  They  constituted  25  percent  of  the  Army's  in-theater  strength,  of  these  75  percent  provided 
combat  service  support,  the  remainder  combat  support.  Aspin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  52-53. 

"48th  Brigade,"  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 
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Many  of  us  in  the  Guard  have  gained  the  percep- 
tion that  our  combat  arms  units  were  put  in  a  position 
where  it  was  almost  impossible  to  succeed.  Because 
the  Army  did  not  need  them  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
because  many  active  Army  officers  instinctively  dis- 
believe that  a  Guard  maneuver  unit  (infantry  and 
armor)  can  be  combat  ready,  they  set  up  a  self-  fulfill- 
ing prophecy.18 

Finally,  Sorley  points  out  why  this  reserve  dispute  is  more 
than  a  simple  velitation.  Opinions  may  soon  get  carried  away  to 
the  point  of  being  like  Oliver  Stone  conspiracy  theories: 

In  a  period  of  defense  cutbacks  ...  it  would  be 
understandably  difficult  for  active  military  leaders  to 
agree  to  further  allocation  of  missions  or  assets  to 
reserve  forces  at  a  time  when  they  will  be  scrambling 
to  protect  whatever  they  can  of  the  active  forces. 
Some  reserve  force  leaders  see  this  reality  reflected  in 
the  initial  failure  to  mobilize  the  roundout  brigades. 
One  general  officer  on  Pentagon  duty,  referring  to 
General  Powell  and  General  Vuono,  said,  'The 
Chairman  and  the  Chief  are  of  one  mind  on  this.  If 
we  give  up  force  structure  to  the  reserves,  and  if  they 
prove  they  can  do  the  job,  then  we'll  lose  the  struc- 
ture to  them.'  On  this  reading,  then  it  was  not  the 
fear  that  the  reserve  combat  forces  would  not  be  up  to 
the  job,  but  fear  that  they  would  be  that  motivated 
excluding  the  roundout  brigades  when  the  first  divi- 
sions deployed.19 

Army  and/or  Administration  arguments  are  much  fewer  and 
simpler.    Typical  of  the  skepticism  exhibited  by  many  regarding 


18 

Ensslin,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

19 

Sorley,  "National,"  op.  cit.,  p.  198;  emphasis  mine. 
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the  readiness  of  combat  reserves  were  comments  by  Defense 
Secretary  Richard  Cheney,  "The  Guard  and  Reserve  provide  a 
very  significant  component  for  out  military  capability.  But  I'm 
not  eager  to  send  units  that  aren't  fully  ready."20  Additionally, 
they  pointed  out  the  differences  in  training  for  active  duty 
forces,  about  200  days  per  year,  as  opposed  to  the  35-40  days  of 
training  for  the  reservists.21 

The  then  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Carl  E.  Vuono,  and  others 
made  it  clear  that  the  180  days  allowed  for  the  reserve  call  up 
did  not  allow  enough  time  for  training  and  useful  deployment  of 
the  combat  reserves.  This  was  all  the  more  significant  since  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  considering  six  month  rotations  for 
combat  units  in  the  Gulf.  Also,  there  was  not  enough  strategic 
lift  to  deploy  all  three  brigades  of  the  24th  at  the  same  time.22 
Also  noted  was  the  difference  between  being  prepared  for  com- 
bat support  duty,  which  is  easier  since  many  reservists  hold 
civilian  jobs  similar  to  their  reserve  tasks,  and  being  prepared  for 
combat  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  civilian  occupation. 
News  accounts  and  congressional  hearings  pointed  to  specific 
problems  in  the  three  roundout  brigades,  including  problems  on 
the  gunnery  ranges  at  Fort  Hood  for  the  155th  Armored  Brigade, 
the  release  of  eight  company  commanders  from  the  256th,  and 
AWOL  problems  in  the  256th  while  at  Fort  Hood. 

One  offshoot  of  the  reserves  issue  is  the  Army  insistence  on 
maintaining  the  two-thirds  active  to  one-third  reserve  split  on 
combat  forces.  The  Army  had  been  heading  to  a  50-50  division 
of  the  combat  forces,  but  the  performance  of  the  roundout 
brigades  has  nixed  this  effort.23   Dov  Zakheim  goes  so  far  as  to 


20  Ibid,  p.  192. 

21 

Record,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 

22 

Sorley,  "National,"  op.  cit.,  p.  192. 

23 

Bobby  Inman,  Joseph  S.  Nye,  Jr.,  William  J.  Perry,  and  Roger  K.  Smith,  "Lessons  from  the  Gulf 

War,"  Washington  Quarterly  15  (Winter  1991),  pp.  68-69. 
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argue,  "As  a  result  of  their  poor  performance,  the  Army  is 
reportedly  planning  to  revamp  its  total  force  concept  by  elimi- 
nating all  but  three  of  its  round-out  brigades.  It  should  consider 
eliminating  these  as  well."24 

While  Defense  Secretary,  Cheney  envisioned  reductions  of 
138,940  Guard  and  reserve  personnel  during  1992-1993,  of 
which  80,000  would  be  Army  Guard  and  45,000  would  be  Army 
reserves.  Eighty  percent  of  the  cuts  were  targeted  from  units 
designated  to  augment  and  support  those  active  forces  arrayed 
against  the  former  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization.  Cuts  would  be 
further  extended  to  234,000  over  the  next  five  years.25  It 
appears  that  the  future  Army  may  become  a  force  of  500,000 
featuring  twelve  active,  six  reserve  and  two  cadre  divisions.26 
Ironically,  Vuono  has  pointed  out  what  force  cuts  may  mean  for 
the  reserves:  "If  the  United  States  were  to  attempt  to  undertake 
an  operation  like  Desert  Storm  with  the  forces  contemplated  for 
the  mid-1990's,  the  president  might  have  to  declare  partial  mobi- 
lization immediately  and  activate  reserve  components  on  a  far 
greater  scale."21 

Unfortunately,  the  clock  is  ticking  on  this  Guard  and 
reserve  issue.  The  future  of  these  forces  is  being  determined 
now.  This  precludes  allowing  an  interval  of  time  to  even  dimidi- 
ate the  rhetoric.  It  prohibits  the  conduct  of  long-term,  careful 
research.  Historians  clearly  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them, 
especially  those  who  would  like  to  provide  a  dispassionate 
chronicle.    Yet  the  issue  is  much  too  serious  to  be  left  to  ill— 
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Dov  S.  Zakheim,  "Top  Guns:  Rating  Weapons  Systems  in  the  Gulf  War,"  Policy  Review,  57 
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informed  speculation.  Policymakers  must  have  available  to  them 
solid  historical  research,  which  incorporates  the  lessons  of  the 
Gulf  experience,  and  yet  is  mindful  of  the  rich  history  of  the 
Guard  and  reserves  prior  to  Desert  Storm. 


High  Technology  Weaponry 

There  is  no  debate  about  the  qualitative  edge  that  Army 
weapons  had  over  their  Iraqi  counterparts.  This  does  not  mean, 
though,  that  there  are  no  issues  that  warrant  a  historian's  atten- 
tion. Let  me  put  five  high-tech  items  on  the  agenda:  combat  sit- 
uation, UAVs/RPVs,  Osprey,  IFF,  and  Patriot. 

*Combat  Simulation.  Anecdotal  evidence  indicates  that  the 
realistic  exercises  conducted  at  the  Army's  National  Training 
Center  (Fort  Irwin,  California)  and  the  Marine  Corps  Air- 
Ground  Combat  Center  (29  Palms,  California),  plus  the  use  of 
combat  simulators  at  other  facilities,  were  of  significant  value  in 
the  preparation  and  conduct  of  combat  operations.28  The  key  to 
this  training  was  the  use  of  highly  sophisticated  computer  mod- 
elling programs,  and  equipment  that  allows  participants  to  simu- 
late combat  to  a  remarkable  extent.29 

However,  these  assessments  are  anecdotal.  Just  one  com- 
ment that  mirrors  many  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  will  suffice: 
"The  NTC  experience  was  shorter  than  the  Gulf  deployment,  but 
many  of  the  soldiers  who  fought  at  both  places  will  say  that  NTC 
was  more  difficult."30    Historians  will  hopefully  provide  a  more 
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Numerous  books,  magazines,  and  newspaper  accounts  make  passing  reference  to  NTC. 
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Daniel  P.  Bolger,  Dragons  at  War:  2-34  Infantry  in  the  Mojave  (Novato,  Calif.:  Presidio  Press, 
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complete  picture  of  the  value  of  high-tech  simulations. 
Personally,  I  place  a  high  value  on  this  training.31  Others  see 
only  marginal  improvements  in  combat  proficiency.  They  argue 
that  other  factors  account  for  the  gap  in  troop  quality,  e.g.,  lead- 
ership, education,  morale,  etc.;  and  that  simulations  can  never 
prepare  one  for  the  shock  of  combat.32  Some  critics  (related  to 
the  Bolger  line  of  thought)  even  argue  that  the  focus  of  Army 
training  is  too  high-tech,  too  armor  oriented.  As  the  U.S.  armed 
forces  continue  to  shrink  it  will  be  all  the  more  important  that 
the  remaining  soldiers  are  expertly  trained.  How  this  training 
can  best  be  accomplished  is  an  area  in  which  historians  of  the 
Gulf  War  should  have  some  say.33 

*Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicles  (UAVsVRemotely  Piloted 
Vehicles  (RPVs).  Unfortunately,  given  the  failure  of  the  Aquila 
RPV  program,  the  Army  did  not  succeed  in  fielding  a  generally 
useful  remotely  piloted  vehicle.  The  Israeli-designed  Pioneer 
and  Pointer  did  see  limited  service.  The  approximately  40 
Pioneer  RPVs  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  battleships 
Missouri  and  Wisconsin  for  target  acquisition,  Navy  special 
operations  missions,  and  hunting  for  Silkworms,  command  and 
control  facilities,  and  AAA  sites.    It  also  aided  the  Marines  and, 


Norman  Friedman  waxes  enthusiastically  about  NTC  saying,  "[The  army]  came  to  Saudi 
Arabia  chastened,  as  previous  armies  had  been  chastened  in  their  early  failures,  and  well  aware  of 
what  it  had  to  do.  Thus,  in  enormous  contrast  to  previous  wars,  the  U.S.  Army  which  came  to 
Saudi  Arabia  in  1990-91  was  already  somewhat  battle-hardened  and  battle- wise.  It  proved  remark- 
ably effective  when  the  time  came  to  fight."  Desert  Victory:  The  War  for  Kuwait  (Annapolis,  Md: 
Naval  Institute  Press,  1991),  p.  121.  For  additional  discussion  of  the  value  of  training  see  DoD, 
Conduct,  op.  cit.,  Appendix  D,  pp.  9-15. 
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The  Top  Gun  and  Red  Flag  programs  have  shown  measurable  improvement  in  pilot  skill. 
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to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Army  in  scouting  for  Iraqi  weak  points.34 
However,  the  shorter  range  Pointer  equipped  with 
black-and-white  TV  cameras  was  much  less  useful  than  the 
Pioneer.35  The  Marines  fielded  approximately  55  Expendable 
Drones  which  received  accolades  for  their  performance.36 

RPVs  are  a  logical  component  of  the  AirLand  Battle  doc- 
trine.37 The  Army  should  have  been  able  to  field  an  effective 
system  in  the  Gulf.  US  Southern  Command  made  it  clear  that 
their  absence  in  Panama  unnecessarily  put  lives  at  risk  in  Just 
Cause.3* 

*Osprey.  Future  historians  will  probably  write  of  wars  that 
witnessed  the  extensive  use  of  tiltrotor  aircraft.  Historians  of  the 
present  may  want  to  inquire  why  the  MV-22  Osprey  was  not 
available  for  the  war  in  the  Gulf,  and  then  consider  the  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future  implications  of  its  absence  from  the  U.S.  arse- 
nal. The  numerous  advantages  that  the  Osprey  could  have  pro- 
vided have  been  detailed,  so  that  I  can  only  highlight  the  main 
arguments.39 
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The  Pioneer  flew  151  sorties  and  520  flight  hours  for  the  Navy;  for  the  Marines,  138  missions 

(318  hours)  during  Desert  Shield  and  185  missions  (662  hours)  during  Desert  Storm,  but  only  46 
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MV-22s  could  have  flown  from  the  States  freeing  up  the 
significant  numbers  of  transport  aircraft  that  were  being  used  to 
haul  the  very  helicopters  that  the  Osprey  is  capable  of  replacing 
(80  CH-46Es  and  CH-53Ds  were  airlifted  for  the  Marines  and 
105  UH-60s  for  the  Army).  The  Ospreys  would  also  have  been 
quickly  available  for  service  upon  arrival  in  theater. 

Because  the  tiltrotor  aircraft  is  superior  to  the  helicopter  in 
speed,  range,  payload,  maneuverability,  and  survivability,  the 
MV-22  would  have  been  a  much  better  platform  for  a  number  of 
missions  flown  by  helicopters.  For  example,  the  Osprey  could 
have  increased  the  odds  of  recovery  for  downed  aircrews,  pro- 
vided a  greater  range  of  options  for  special  forces  operations, 
and  enhanced  the  threat  posed  by  the  Marines  afloat.40  Had  the 
ground  war  resulted  in  significantly  higher  casualties,  the  Osprey 
would  have  been  valued  for  its  medevac  role.  And  had  Iraq 
employed  nuclear,  biological  or  chemical  (NBC)  weapons,  the 
MV-22's  NBC  protective  seal  would  have  allowed  it  to  operate 
in  missions  and  at  times  other  equipment  would  have  been  side- 
lined.41 The  current  commander  in  chief  for  CENTCOM, 
General  Joseph  Hoar,USMC,  has  testified  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Defense  Policy  panel  on  behalf  of  a  "V-22  type" 
aircraft.  He  cites  many  of  the  above  reasons,  including  deep 
penetration  and  extraction,  survivability,  the  capability  to  fly  off 
ships,  payload,  speed,  self-deployability,  and  combat  search  and 
rescue.42 

*"IFF  Misidentification  Friend  or  Foe."43  America's  mili- 
tary entered  the  Gulf  conflict  with  a  1950s  system  for  identifying 
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friend  from  foe.44  The  antiquated  system  should  have  been 
replaced  with  the  Mark  XV,  a  system  approved  in  1988  and 
interoperable  with  the  equipment  of  several  NATO  allies.  The 
failure  to  procure  it  has  been  laid  at  the  Army's  doorstep.  "But 
the  program  initially  intended  for  both  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  was  cut  back  as  the  Army  assigned  higher  priority  to  other 
programs.  .  .  .  the  Mark  XV  program  was  cancelled  in  early 
1991."45  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  determine  how  many  of  the 
friendly  fire  casualties  would  have  been  avoided  with  the  Mark 
XV  system.  However,  I  think  that  I  can  safely  conclude  that  had 
the  combat  been  more  severe,  and  Allied  and  Iraqi  forces  more 
intermingled,  the  friendly  fire  losses  would  have  escalated  dra- 
matically.46 

*Patriot.  The  emerging  debate  over  the  role  of  the  Patriot 
air  defense  system  provides  the  ideal  example  of  the  role  histori- 
ans will  of  necessity  have  to  play  in  the  recording  of  events  in 
the  Gulf.  The  Patriot  was  until  recently  viewed  as  a  major  suc- 
cess story.  This  has  changed  dramatically,  thanks  in  part  to  an 
article  by  Theodore  Postol  appearing  in  International  Security 
and  subsequent  reporting  of  the  author's  findings  in  more  popu- 
lar fora,  e.g.,  "ABC  World  New  Tonight"  on  16  January  1992 
and  ABC's  "Nightline,"  6  April  1992.4? 

Postol  argues  that  the  Patriot  not  only  failed  to  reduce 
ground  damage  in  Israel,  it  may  have  actually  increased  it.    He 
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provides  interesting  figures,  scientific  calculations,  and  much 
learned  speculation,  girded  with  132  footnotes.  Entertaining  as 
this  may  be,  it  only  contributes  marginally  to  an  understanding 
of  the  role  of  Patriot  in  the  Gulf  War  and  its  potential  in  future 
wars.  Let  me  quote  the  good  professor: 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Patriot  deployments 
had  significant  political  and  psychological  effects. 
They  made  it  easier  for  the  Israeli  Government  to  stay 
out  of  the  war;  they  provided  reassurance  to  Israeli 
and  Saudi  citizens,  and  to  coalition  forces  in  the  field; 
and  they  showed  the  world  that  Iraq's  most  potent 
tool  of  terrorism  could  be  countered  by  American 
technological  wizardry.  But  these  intangible  effects 
will  not  be  discussed  here  for  several  reasons:  they 
are  impossible  to  quantify;  they  are  not  mentioned 
prominently  by  those  who  claim  that  Patriot  was  a 
technical  success  in  the  Gulf  War;  and  most  impor- 
tantly, the  serendipitous  political  and  psychological 
contributions  of  Patriot  in  the  specific  circumstances 
of  the  Gulf  War  do  not  appear  to  offer  a  basis  for  fur- 
ther national  security  planning.48 

In  other  words  Postol  fails  to  understand  the  statements  he 
has  just  made.  He  cites  the  contributions  of  the  Patriot  to  the 
war  effort,  but  will  ignore  them  because  numbers  cannot  be 
affixed  to  the  benefits!  Then  he  informs  us  that  these  unquantifi- 
able  benefits  offer  nothing  of  value  for  the  future  anyway!  I 
appreciate  Postol's  concerns  with  the  Patriot's  performance,  pre- 
cisely because  the  Patriot  was  a  valuable  addition  to  the  allied 
arsenal.  And  if  there  are  further  improvements  and  modifica- 
tions that  Postol  and  others  can  offer,  then  it  will  become  an 
even  more  useful  weapons  system. 


Postol,  op.  cit.;  p.  121;  emphasis  mine.  I  should  note  that  Postol's  argument  is  also  geared  to  be 
a  critique  of  SDI. 
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Systems  analysts,  engineers,  and  number  crunchers  can 
point  to  their  calculations  and  say  "failure,"  but  they  miss  the 
synergistic  effect  of  weapons  and  the  dynamics  of  war.  Was  the 
inability  of  every  bomb,  bullet,  and  shell  to  hit  an  Iraqi  target  a 
failure  of  weapons  systems?  No,  enough  hits  plus  enough  near 
misses  convinced  enormous  numbers  of  Iraqi  troops  to  retire 
from  the  theater  of  operations  rather  early,  and  others  to  seek  out 
the  nearest  U.S.  soldier  with  a  white  flag  in  hand.  And  if  you 
want  serendipitous  contributions  to  the  war  effort,  how  about  the 
attempts  of  enemy  troops  to  surrender  to  RPVs?  They  were  ren- 
dered hors  de  combat  by  the  very  synergism  of  war  that  Postol 
and  others  cannot  quantify. 

Weapons  do  not  exist  for  their  own  sake,  they  exist  to  serve 
higher  purposes,  the  political  policies  of  the  nation,  and  in  politi- 
cal matters  perceptions  remain  supreme.  In  the  case  of  the 
Patriot,  it  nullified  Saddam  Hussein's  greatest  weapon.  It  helped 
keep  Israel  out  of  the  war,  which  in  turn  made  maintaining  the 
anti-Hussein  coalition  easier.  It  added  to  the  impression  of 
Allied  technical  superiority.  It  raised  the  morale  of  the  coalition 
partners,  especially  the  Saudis  who  were  then  subject  to  a  terror 
weapon.  This  is  what  winning  a  war  is  about.  This  is  why  the 
military  historian,  who  understands  war  in  all  its  dimensions, 
must  be  brought  into  the  process  of  examining  the  lessons  of  a 
conflict. 

As  the  Army  budgets  decrease,  it  is  all  the  more  important 
that  the  purchases  of  high-tech  weapons  not  be  left  solely  to  the 
systems  engineers  and  the  politicians.  The  historian  has  an 
important  contribution  to  make  here  using  evidence  derived  from 
the  employment  of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  its  attendant  weapons,  in 
Desert  Storm. 
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The  Light  versus  Heavy  Dispute 

As  alluded  to  earlier,  another  battle  that  will  rage  on  in 
Army  circles  is  the  light  versus  heavy  forces  controversy.49  A 
third  camp  has  even  formed,  one  calling  for  "middleweight 

forces."50 

The  argument  for  orienting  the  Army  around  light  divisions 
concentrates  on  two  main  points.  The  first,  mentioned  above,  is 
that  the  future  of  conflict  is  centered  around  guerrilla,  unconven- 
tional, irregular,  or  whatever  term  you  prefer,  warfare. 

Just  as  Omdurman  rang  with  the  last  stirrings  of 
the  Scots  Grey's  headlong  dash  at  Waterloo,  so  the 
American  Army's  brilliantly  successful  Gulf  War  is  a 
final  echo  of  the  Third  Army's  great  wheel  across 
France.  .  .  To  meet  future  challenges,  America's 
Army  must  turn  from  the  warm  and  well-deserved 
glow  of  its  Persian  Gulf  victory  and  embrace,  once 
more,  the  real  business  of  regulars,  the  stinking  gray 
shadow  world  of  "savage  wars  of  peace,"  as  Rudyard 
Kipling  called  them.51 


49 

Unfortunately,  much  debate  centers  on  just  the  term  "light,"  e.g.,  light  mechanized  forces,  light 

motorized,  and  leg  infantry.  The  critics  of  heavy  forces  with  the  Air-Land  Battle  orientation  often 

are  fuzzy  about  what  it  is  they  want  the  Army  to  emphasize,  just  so  long  as  it  is  not  heavy.    See 

Bolger,  "Ghosts,"  op.  cit.,  and  Waghelstein,  op.  cit.,  for  examples  of  this.    A  good  history  of  the 

debate  with  an  element  of  analytical  rigor  (albeit  with  controversial  conclusions)  can  be  found  in 

Michael  J.  Mazarr,  Light  Forces  &  the  Future  of  U.S.  Military  Strategy  (McLean,  Va:  Brassey's 

(US),  1990). 

Mazarr,  op.  cit.,  and  Michael  J.  Mazarr,  "Middleweight  Forces  for  Contingency  Operations," 
Military  Review  71  (August  1991),  pp.  32-39.  On  page  33  in  the  latter  piece,  Mazarr  quickly  spells 
out  the  lessons  learned:  "Reduced  to  its  essentials,  the  case  for  middleweight  forces  depends  on  four 
arguments:  that  light  infantry  is  too  light  for  the  modern  battlefield;  that  strategic  lift  shortfalls 
require  a  light  armored  force;  that  the  modern  battlefield  calls  for  something  between  infantry  and 
heavy  armor;  and  that  technology  and  combined  arms  operations  allow  lighter  units  to  fight  armor. 
Desert  Storm  has  validated  these  points." 

Bolger,  "Ghosts,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  31-32. 
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The  second  argument  posits  that  we  were  lucky  to  have  the 
time  to  build  up  heavy  forces.  A  smart  Hussein  would  have  con- 
tinued into  Saudi  Arabia  before  the  U.S.  entered  the  picture,  or 
immediately  upon  realizing  the  Americans  were  coming.  Had 
one  of  these  circumstances  occurred,  having  a  military  oriented 
towards  heavy  divisions  would  have  left  us  unable  to  respond. 
Only  a  light  division  would  have  had  the  ability  to  prevent  this. 
It  might  have  taken  heavy  casualties,  but  no  other  military  force 
could  be  inserted  rapidly  enough  to  block  Hussein's  drive  south- 
ward. 

The  latter  argument  has  some  merit  to  it.  The  U.S.  must 
prepare  to  insert  ground  forces  upon  short  notice.  It  is  one  rea- 
son we  have  the  82nd  Airborne.  It  has  been  discussed  intelli- 
gently in  the  context  of  a  contingency  deployment  brigade 
(CONDEB).52  It  is  one  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Marines. 
However,  the  light  fighters  see  this  debate  all  too  often  as  an  all 
or  nothing  disceptation.  They  argue  that  the  Army  focuses  on 
the  heavy  division  at  the  expense  of  the  light  division,  yet  the 
light  advocates  a  la  Bolger  focus  on  the  light  division  at  the 
expense  of  the  heavy.  And  the  light  fighters  continue  to  ignore 
the  Marine  Corps  (seriously,  check  the  frequency  of  their  men- 
tion in  Army  journals).  Given  the  abundance  of  water  on  this 
planet,  there  is  a  high  probability  that  Marines  can  be  inserted 
quickly  in  many  of  the  world's  trouble  spots.  (More  on  future 
scenarios  in  the  next  section.)  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  share  the  view 
of  many  that  given  the  anarchic  or  multipolar  state  of  interna- 
tional relations,  it  is  only  logical  to  plan  for  both  irregular  and 
conventional  warfare.  I  am  not  arguing  for  the  abolishment  of 
light  forces,  just  for  their  proper  place  in  the  U.S.  arsenal. 

For  some,  it  appears  that  the  disparagement  of  heavy  forces 
is  due  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  ground  campaign  was 


52 

LtCol.  Thomas  R.  Rozman,  USA,  "Initial  Deployment  Brigades:  Cutting  Risks,"  Military 

Review  72  (February  1991),  pp.  73-80. 
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devoid  of  any  significant  combat.  To  many  at  home  the  allied 
blitz  appears  to  have  been  against  a  laughable  enemy,  with  an 
even  more  hilarious  leader,  that  tried  to  overwhelm  the  U.S. 
Army  with  EPWs  (Enemy  Prisoner  of  War).53  What  the  media 
missed  at  the  time  is  now  being  detailed.54  One  cannot  read 
about  the  ground  operations  without  noting  that  the  100  hour 
drive  had  its  share  of  very  intense  battles,  battles  that  could  not 
have  been  won  (or  not  won  without  heavy  casualties)  by  light 
infantry. 

There  is  a  confusion  that  light  forces  mean  greater  mobility. 
To  the  battlefield,  yes;  once  there,  the  heavy  forces  are  more 
mobile.  One  cannot  envision  divisions  of  light  troops  trudging 
through  the  desert  loaded  down  with  backpacks  and  bandoliers 
of  ammo  making  a  sweeping  flanking  movement  akin  to  that  of 
the  heavily  mechanized  XVIII  Corps  and  VII  Corps.55  "The 
most  mobile  forces  were  those  of  the  U.S.  Army.  A  U.S.  Army 
heavy  division  has  .  .  .[there  follows  a  comparison  of  mechaniza- 
tion with  a  Marine  division.]  As  a  result,  the  Army  was  given 
the  task  of  making  the  sweeping  end  run  to  the  west  of  the 
Kuwaiti  border,  while  the  Marine  Corps  divisions  were  commit- 
ted to  a  direct  frontal  attack  into  Kuwait,  aiming  at  Kuwait 
City."56    In  fact,  the  only  advantage  light  Army  troops  would 


53 

As  evidence,  let  me  site  David  Letterman's  book,  An  Altogether  New  Book  of  Top  Ten  Lists 

(New  York:  Pocket  Books,  1991)  in  which  13  of  169  Top  Ten  Lists  lampoon  the  Iraqi  Army  and 

Hussein.   Even  Desert  Storm  participants  could  not  miss  the  levity  of  some  of  the  campaign,  e.g., 

see  Barry  Mc Williams,  This  Ain  't  Hell.  .  .  But  You  Can  See  It  From  Here:  A  Gulf  War  Sketchbook 

(Novato,  Calif.:  Presidio  Press,  1992). 

54 

Read,  for  example,  U.S.  New  &  World  Report,  Triumph  Without  Victory:  The  Unreported 

History  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  (New  York:  Random  House,  1992);  or  Halberstadt,  Desert,  op.  cit. 

The  sweep  of  the  campaign  -  -  its  scope,  its  intensity,  and  the  Army's  professional  execution  of 
AirLand  Battle  -  -  is  apparent  in  the  fine  history  of  VII  Corps  operations  prepared  by  LtCol.  Peter  S. 
Kindsvatter,  USA,  "VII  Corps  in  the  Gulf  War:  Ground  Operations,"  Military  Review  72  (February 
1991),  pp.  16-37. 

Steven  J.  Zaloga  and  Michael  Green,  Tank  Attack:  A  Primer  of  Modern  Tank  Warfare  (Osceola, 
Wis.:  Motorbooks  International,  1991),  p.  41;  emphasis  mine. 
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have  offered  would  have  been  the  ease  with  which  they  could 
have  been  evacuated  if  Saddam's  armor  divisions  had  begun  to 
overrun  them. 

If  there  must  be  a  trade  off  (and  given  budgetary  considera- 
tions there  surely  will  be)  between  increasing  the  lift  capability 
for  heavy  forces,  and  increasing  the  combat  mobility  and  staying 
power  of  the  light  forces,  I  would  at  present  favor  the  former  at 
the  expense  of  the  latter.  This  can  be  said  knowing  full  well  that 
we  have  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  to  rely  on.57  There  is  no  more 
significant  threat  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
than  the  volatility  and  instability  of  Eurasia  and  its  peripheries. 
The  potential  adversaries  in  these  regions  pose  the  greatest  men- 
ace with  their  conventional  (and  possibly  some  day,  nuclear) 
capabilities. 

Responding  to  the  earlier  argument  on  behalf  of  the  light 
forces,  that  the  future  belongs  to  guerrilla  warfare,  several  points 
must  be  made.  First,  other  nations  having  witnessed  a  stunning 
victory  by  conventional  arms  may  want  to  follow  this  path  and 
not  the  drawn  out,  often  unresolved,  route  of  guerrilla  warfare. 
Look  at  the  latest  issue  of  The  Military  Balance,  1992-1993. 58 
Are  the  countries  in  this  book  going  to  scrap  their  tremendous 
lists  of  equipment  and  hand  out  copies  of  Che  Guevara's 
Guerrilla  Warfarel59  No,  but  they  will  probably  try  harder  to 
avoid  conflict  with  a  first  world  power. 

Second,  guerrilla  armies  and  irregulars  do  not  change  the 
geopolitical  balance  of  power  overnight.    Armored  columns, 


In  relying  on  the  Marines,  we  reduce  other  complications,  e.g.,  Marine  forces  do  not  have  to 
contend  with  overflight  and  landing  rights. 

58 

The  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  (London:  Brassey's  (UK),  1992). 

59 

Twelve  nations  in  the  developing  world  alone  maintain  over  1000  tanks  in  each  of  their  armies. 

Vuono,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 
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however,  do.  If  the  U.S.  Army  errs,  I  would  rather  it  err  on  the 
side  of  being  overly  prepared  for  a  quick,  high  intensity  cam- 
paign and  less  prepared  for  a  protracted,  low  intensity  campaign, 
rather  than  the  reverse.  This  overwhelming  fear  of  the  guerrilla 
army  contains  too  many  romantic  delusions.  Pundits  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  South  Vietnam  was  not  overrun  in  1975  by 
pajama  clad  guerrillas  stealthily  emerging  from  the  jungle,  but 
by  conventional  forces  spearheaded  by  armored  formations. 

Thirdly,  why  do  we  envision  conflicts  with  most  adversaries 
as  unlikely?  The  answer  is  deterrence,  and  not  just  that  provided 
by  our  nuclear  arsenal.  U.S.  heavy  conventional  forces  give 
most  nations  on  Earth  a  reason  not  to  contemplate  sparring  with 
America  or  her  allies.  This  is  all  the  more  true  after  witnessing 
that  allied  blitz  through  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  "Conventional  forces 
are  also  among  the  most  effective  tools  for  enhancing  political 
stability  in  the  international  order"60 

Finally,  why  should  we  assume  that  we  are  now  more  likely 
to  enter  insurgency  conflicts?  As  the  threat  of  Soviet  expansion- 
ism has  receded,  so  has  much  of  the  justification  for  involvement 
in  Third  World  conflicts. 

The  Pentagon  has  not  waited  for  the  historians  to  weigh  in 
on  this  topic.  Prior  to  the  Gulf  conflict,  efforts  were  underway 
to  transfer  heavy  armor  assets  to  the  reserves  while  lightening  up 
the  active  element  of  the  Army.  Now  the  Defense  Department 
has  reversed  direction.  The  heavy  divisions  will  go  from  being 
55  percent  of  the  active  force  (1990)  to  66  percent  in  1995. 61 
Despite  my  contentiousness  on  this  subject,  I  would  like  to  see 
historians  broaden  out  the  discussion  of  light  versus  heavy.  The 
twentieth  century  has  seen  plenty  of  conflicts  featuring  both 


60  Ibid.,  p.  55. 

Inman  et  al,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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styles  of  conflict,  separately  or  mixed  into  the  same  war. 
Hopefully  historians  will  be  able  to  draw  out  significant  factors 
that  will  illuminate  the  present  light  vs.  heavy  dialogue. 


Doctrine 

"Doctrine  is  at  the  heart  of  our  Army;  its  impact  is  felt  in 
every  corner  of  the  institution."  -  -  General  Gordon  R.  Sullivan, 
U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staffs 

"We  must.  .  .  [m]aintain  an  effective  and  evolving  warfight- 
ing  doctrine  -  -  the  principles  by  which  the  Army  fights. 
AirLand  Battle  doctrine  proved  its  mettle  in  the  deserts  of  Iraq 
and  Kuwait,  and  we  will  continue  to  move  forward  with  the 
AirLand  Battle-Future  concept  during  the  years  ahead."  -  - 
General  Carl  E.  Vuono,  former  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff 63 

"As  capable  as  the  US  Army  might  have  been  in  thrashing 
Iraq,  it  is  high  time  for  some  sober-minded  analysis  of  the  Gulf 
War.  Strategically,  operationally,  and  tactically,  this  one  was  a 
museum  piece  -  exciting,  militarily  impressive,  and  in  the  long 
run  as  sterile  and  unimportant  as  Omdurman."  -  -  Daniel 
Bolger64 

"The  first  time  in  history  that  a  field  army  has  been  defeat- 
ed by  air  power."  -  -  General  Merrill  McPeak,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staffs 


"Doctrine:  A  Guide  to  the  Future,"  Military  Review  72  (February  1992),  p.  9. 

/TO 

Vuono  listing  the  first  of  his  six  imperatives  for  the  Army  in  "National  Strategy  and  the  Army 
of  the  1990s,"  Parameters  21  (Summer  1991),  p.  11. 

64 

"Ghosts,"  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 
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Was  the  AirLand  Battle  (ALB)  doctrine  the  key  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Desert  Storm?  As  the  historians  answer  this  question 
they  will  also  be  shaping  its  logical  successor  —  what  is  the 
future  of  ALB  for  the  Army's  approach  to  war?  The  approach  to 
these  questions  centers  on  several  significant  issues.  What  was 
the  relationship  between  Air-Land  Battle  doctrine  and  the  out- 
come of  the  war?  Was  this  a  fair  test  of  the  doctrine,  or  was  it 
skewed  by  the  air  campaign  preceding  the  ground  campaign?  Is 
the  doctrine  (albeit  with  revisions)  feasible  for  future  conflicts? 
What  changes  to  doctrine  will  be  necessary  given  the  Army's 
Gulf  experience? 

The  first  round  of  answers  to  these  questions  are  very 
mixed.  Bolger  and  company  have  little  use  for  the  AirLand 
Battle  doctrine  because  it  was  against  a  rotted  army.  Yet,  before 
the  war,  others  felt  the  doctrine  could  not  succeed  because  of  the 
strength  of  Hussein's  hordes.  Edward  Luttwak  warned  that, 
"The  Army's  armored  and  mechanized  forces  can  play  no  offen- 
sive role  against  the  vast  defensive  strength  of  the  Iraqi  army."66 
Well,  some  doctrine  was  used  against  the  weak,  or  unbeatable 
(take  your  pick),  foe.  It  was  the  doctrine  which  guided  the  Army 
over  the  last  ten  years  of  its  twenty  year  metamorphosis  since 
Vietnam. 

Four  key  words  sum  up  the  approach  of  the  ALB  doctrine  - 
initiative,  agility,  depth,  and  synchronization.  Historians  should 
evaluate  what  happened  in  the  campaign  with  regard  to  these 
four  tenets.  My  impressions  are  that  what  we  witnessed  in 
Southwest  Asia  was  a  better  realization  of  these  principles  than 
anything  we  might  have  imagined  before  the  Gulf  crisis. 
"AirLand  Battle  provided  the  template  for  the  entire  campaign  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  War."67    Yes  Virginia,  AirLand  Battle  doctrine 


Quoted  in  Mackubin  Thomas  Owens,  "Lessons  of  the  Gulf  War,"  Strategic  Review  20  (Winter 
1992),  p.  51. 

fn 

Dunnigan  and  Bay,  op.  cit.,  p.  263. 
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did  defeat  the  Iraqi  Army.  Norman  Freidman  quite  logically 
points  out  what  was  unusual  for  the  Schwarzkopf  offensive: 
"The  only  important  difference  from  AirLand  Battle  doctrine 
was  that  in  Europe  the  U.S.  Army  planned  not  a  pure  offensive 
but  rather  a  counterattack.  Nor  did  U.S.  thinking  in  a  NATO 
context  encompass  smashing  through  an  enemy  defensive  posi- 
tion."68 Even  the  former  Soviet  military  intellectuals  praised  the 
forward  thinking  approach  of  the  American  armed  forces, 
including  the  Army.  "The  coalition  forces  won  because  they 
were  fighting  in  the  future,  and  Iraq  lost  because  it  was  fighting 
in  the  past  ...  the  coalition  quickly  won  because  of  'an  over- 
whelming superiority  in  contemporary  methods  of  warfare'.  .  .  . 
Also  telling  was  the  coalition's  superiority  in  strategy  and  tac- 
tics, the  skillful  combination  of  fire  and  maneuver,  and  coordina- 
tion among  .  .  .  units.  .  .  ."69 

Many,  including  Bolger,  argue  that  the  ground  war,  and 
therefore  the  doctrine,  was  irrelevant: 

The  ground  action  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq  turned  out  to 
be  an  intriguing  but  essentially  meaningless  sequel  to 
a  fight  already  won.  .  .  .  Victory  came  in  Foggy 
Bottom,  out  on  the  Gulf,  and  in  the  air.  .  .  .  The  limit- 
ed land  warfare  that  occurred  offered  nothing  really 
new.  Despite  talk  of  operational  innovations  in  the 
ground  war,  one  can  see  a  familiar  and  conservative 
pattern  at  work,  one  not  much  mentioned  in  AirLand 
Battle  doctrine.  American  citizens  do  not  tolerate 
high  casualties,  and  so  American  generals  have 
learned  ways  to  keep  the  friendly  losses  low.  In  this 
case,  it  involved  waiting  long  enough  to  let  spare 


Friedman,  op.  cit.,  p.  129. 
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See  Mary  C.  Fitzgerald,  'The  Soviet  Military  and  the  New  'Technological  Operation'  in  the 

Gulf,"  Naval  War  College  Review  44  (Autumn  1991),  pp.  24-25. 
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parts  deprivation  and  air  interdiction  rot  out  the  hulk 
of  Iraq's  army.  Then,  and  only  then,  came  the  ground 
blitzkrieg.  It  was  Air,  then  Land,  Battle.70 

Bolger's  ipse  dixit  is  again  interesting,  but  flawed.  Just 
because  there  is  an  air  campaign  preceding  a  ground  campaign, 
does  it  rule  out  the  utility  or  effectiveness  of  the  doctrine? 
Nowhere  in  the  doctrine  does  it  say  that  one  cannot  precede  the 
other.  In  fact,  the  availability  of  land-based  air  power  was  an 
aberration.  How  often  will  the  U.S.  Air  Force  fine  as  find  an 
infrastructure  awaiting  them  as  they  did  in  Saudi  Arabia? 

ALB  does  not  say  that  cooperation  between  air  and  ground 
forces  is  a  simple  velleity;  rather  it  requires,  it  demands,  close 
coordination.  Bolger,  and  some  air  advocates,  attempt  to  expand 
the  division  between  services  at  the  precise  moment  it  can  do  the 
most  harm  (during  a  period  of  contracting  budgets).  In  the  Gulf 
campaign,  Army  and  Air  Force  jointness  worked  as  it  never  had 
before.  Why  try  to  undermine  it  now,  unless  some  see  the  coop- 
eration as  a  threat  to  their  parochial  interests,  e.g.,  light  fighting. 

Nor  can  one  say  that  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  is  rendered 
meaningless  because  the  Navy  and  the  diplomats  have  been 
effective  team  players.  So  how  then  is  Air-Land  Battle  invali- 
dated? 

Secondly,  what  was  going  to  remove  the  Iraqi  army? 
Although  rumors  persist  that  an  Iraqi  withdrawal  was  imminent, 
there  is  no  definitive  proof.    Hussein  showed  every  intention  of 


"Ghost,",  op.  cit.,  pp.  36-37.  Some  will  argue  that  I  go  too  far  in  one  direction,  Bolger  too  far  in 
another.  A  possible  middle  ground  might  be  found  in  the  following  quote,  "Many  analysts  have 
claimed  that  the  Gulf  war  was  won  by  employing  the  tenets  of  AirLand  Battle.  .  .  .  They  mistakenly 
credit  the  appearance  of  elements  of  AirLand  Battle  for  the  decisive  application  of  the  entire  doc- 
trine. .  .  .  What  the  Army  planned,  however,  was  undeniably  brilliant  -  -  a  bold  masterstroke.  .  .  . 
And  those  elements  of  AirLand  Battle  that  could  be  applied.  .  .  proved  sound."  Richard  P.  Hallion, 
Storm  Over  Iraq:  Air  Power  and  the  Gulf  War  (Washington,  D.C.:  Smithsonian  Institution  Press, 
1992),  p.  252. 
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staying  in  Kuwait;  the  rumors  could  well  have  been  his  effort  to 
get  a  bombing  cessation.  Although  the  air  war  was  tremendous- 
ly effective,  only  the  Army  had  the  means  to  force  Iraq  out 
before  the  declining  efficacy  of  air  power  and  waning  support  of 
American  and  world  opinion  would  have  undermined  the  effort 
to  force  a  withdrawal.  If  I  were  an  artist,  I  would  sketch  out 
what  I  envision  several  overly  enthusiastic  air  advocates  have  in 
mind:  a  single  jet  driving  on  the  ground,  overrunning  an  Iraqi 
position  with  guns  blazing  and  the  pilot  saying,  "Who  needs  an 
army  to  seize  the  battlefield?" 

A  more  interesting  critique  of  ALB  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  comes  from  a  work  by  an  officer  who  saw  combat  in  a 
mechanized  infantry  task  force  that  was  part  of  an  armored 
brigade  in  the  3rd  Armored  Division.  The  book,  by  Robert 
Leonhard,  is  titled  The  Art  of  Maneuver:  Maneuver  Warfare 
Theory  and  AirLand  Battle.11  Space  does  not  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent and  critique  his  arguments  fairly  or  effectively,  but  I  will 
highlight  some  points  in  his  very  interesting  appendices.  The 
arguments  are  critical  (overly  so)  of  the  Army:  ".  .  .  the  U.S. 
Army  was  not  a  good  army.  It  was  merely  a  better  army  than  its 
opponent.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  degree  to  which  our 
army  violated  its  own  current  and  developing  fighting  doctrine 
as  it  prosecuted  the  ground  was  against  Iraq."72  Leonhard  con- 
tinues this  line  of  reasoning,  saying  that  attrition  concepts,  i.e., 
"attacking  and  destroying  strength,"  kept  reappearing  and  influ- 
encing the  development  of  the  plan,  along  with  a  "preoccupation 
with  mass  rather  than  momentum  or  force."73 


Robert  Leonhard,  The  Art  of  Maneuver:  Maneuver  Warfare  Theory  and  Air-Land  Battle 
(Novato,  Calif.:  Presidio  Press,  1991). 

72  Ibid.,  pp.  261-262. 

73 

Ibid.,  pp.  268-269.  He  says  Schwarzkopf  saw  and  corrected  this  latter  deviation  from  maneuver 

warfare  theory. 
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Another  criticism  worthy  of  historical  inquiry  is  the  alleged 
replacement  of  the  ALB  doctrine's  preference  for  Auftragstaktik 
and  small  unit  initiative  with  Befehlstaktik,  the  command-push 
technique.  "Operation  Desert  Storm  was  strictly  controlled  from 
the  top  down.  There  was  no  room  for  initiative,  or  even  for  sig- 
nificant maneuver  options,  below  corps  level.74  General 
Schwarzkopf's  staff  and  commanders  formulated  a  plan  that 
obviated  any  reliance  upon  luck  or  tactical  skill.  Had  we  faced 
an  enemy  with  any  degree  of  small  unit  initiative  we  would  have 
witnessed  a  closer  contest.  .  .  .  "75  Two  immediate  comments 
come  to  mind,  which  future  historians  can  determine  the  validity 
of.  Was  the  emphasis  on  Befehlstaktik  limited  to  his  unit,  i.e., 
were  other  officers  elsewhere  on  the  battlefield  given  greater 
freedom?  And  was  the  command-push  approach  a  deliberate 
selection  because  the  planners  sensed  that  the  Iraqi  Army  would 
be  unable  to  show  any  initiative,  and  that  this  approach  would 
thus  be  easier  to  carry  out?76 

Where  might  the  Army  and  its  doctrine  be  fighting  in  the 
future?  Some  idea  of  the  locations  comes  from  a  leak  of  the 
classified  Pentagon  report,  "1994-99  Defense  Planning  Guidance 
Scenario  Set."77  Although  not  a  predictive  document,  it  does 
provide  some  logical  means  to  tailor  U.S.  doctrine  and  forces. 
The  seven  scenarios  are:  Russia  invades  Lithuania,  Iraq  invades 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  North  Korea  attacks  South  Korea,  Iraq 
and  North  Korea  invade  at  once,  a  coup  in  Panama,  a  coup  in  the 
Philippines,  and  a  hostile  superpower  reemerges  (thought  to 
mean  Russia  with  or  without  other  former  Soviet  republics). 
Now  the  merits  of  all  of  these  scenarios  can  be  debated,  but  if 


74  Ibid.,  pp.  268-269. 

75  Ibid.,  pp  270  and  279. 

See  Leonhard's  comment  similar  to  mine  on  the  bottom  of  page  269. 
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Barton  Gellman,  "Pentagon  War  Scenario  Spotlights  Russia,"  Washington  Post  20  February 
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one  comes  about  as  envisioned,  or  in  some  related  manner,  the 
U.S.  Army  will  be  glad  to  make  use  of  its  AirLand  Battle 
approach  to  war  and  all  the  heavy  forces  it  will  have  retained  in 
its  arsenal.  Alternatively,  the  possession  of  a  strong  Army  and  a 
credible  doctrine  can  help  deter  these  imagined  scenarios  and 
others  that  some  would  consider  more  likely. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  TRADOC  and  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  (USAF)  published  a  joint  paper  titled,  AirLand 
Operations:  A  Concept  for  the  Evolution  of  AirLand  Battle  for 
the  Strategic  Army  of  the  1990s  and  Beyond  on  August  1,  1991. 
This  work  provides  the  conceptual  basis  for  revising  FM  100-5, 
Operations  and  other  statements  of  doctrine.78  The  best  starting 
place  for  historians  to  assess  the  effect  of  Desert  Storm  on  the 
future  of  ALB  is  in  a  piece  by  Colonel  James  R.  McDonough, 
USA,  the  director  of  the  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies  at 
the  U.S.  Army's  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  and  a 
"Jedi  Knight"  planner.  "Building  the  New  FM  100-5:  Process 
and  Product,"  provides  an  idea  of  where  things  are  headed  in  the 
work  being  done  at  Fort  Leavenworth.79  McDonough  highlights 
the  internal  and  external  changes,  many  resulting  from  Desert 
Storm,  that  will  affect  doctrine.  However: 

Some  things  should  not  change.  The  conceptual 
ideas,  tenets,  imperatives  and  the  battlefield  frame- 
work found  in  current  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  apply 
to  AirLand  Operations  as  well.  AirLand  Operations 
does  not  radically  change  AirLand  Battle;  rather  it 
expands  and  refocuses  the  concepts  inherent  in  Air- 
Land Battle  for  the  Army  in  a  changing  strategic 
environment.80 


78 

Sullivan,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

79 

Military  Review  71  (October  1991),  pp.  2-12. 

80  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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I  will  tick  off  the  further  elaborations  McDonough  mentions 
and  let  the  historians  figure  out  how  much  the  Gulf  factors  into 
it.  These  include:  more  doctrinal  integration  between  interna- 
tional forces,  more  on  power  projection  and  forcible  entry  opera- 
tions, the  evolution  of  newer  missions  (counternarcotics,  stabili- 
ty operations,  nation  assistance),  the  impact  of  technology,  C^I, 
relationships  across  the  levels  of  war,  interservice  jointness,  a 
better  understanding  and  clearer  definition  of  key  concepts,  the 
balance  between  offense  and  defense,  theater-level  logistics,  and, 
finally,  an  expansion  of  doctrine  regarding  conflict  resolution, 
i.e.,  refugees,  EPWs,  civil-military  operations,  arms  control,  and 
verification.81 

To  conclude  this  section,  I  argue  that  conventional  force 
combat,  with  plenty  of  armor,  remains  the  favored  form  of  war- 
fare in  three  areas  of  prime  importance  for  our  security  -  - 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Northeast  Asia.  And  the  applica- 
tion of  conventional  force  will  continue  to  decide  the  fate  of 
nations  in  these  regions  and  elsewhere.  As  General  Vuono 
argues: 

This  preeminence  of  conventional  forces  has  been 
most  recently  and  persuasively  demonstrated  in  the 
Gulf  War.  Despite  Iraq's  chemical  weapons,  its 
nascent  nuclear  potential  and  the  threat  its  aggression 
posed  to  U.S.  Interests,  it  was  America's  conventional 
forces,  not  its  nuclear  arsenal,  that  defined  President 
Bush's  response  to  the  crisis  and  ultimately  decided 
its  outcome.  Operation  Desert  Storm  is  likely  not  an 
aberration.  Changes  in  the  international  and  domestic 
environment  should  create  an  even  more  pronounced 
role  for  conventional  forces  in  the  future.82 


81  Ibid.,  pp.  7-12. 

82 

"Desert,"  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 
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This  emphasis  on  conventional  forces  will  remain  (correctly 
in  my  opinion)  the  key  to  the  future  elaboration  of  AirLand 
Operations. 

Conclusions 

This  is  a  time  for  momentous  change  in  the  composition  of 
our  armed  forces.  What  appeared  to  be  a  move  to  light  forces  in 
the  wake  of  the  passing  of  the  greatest  conventional  threat,  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  now  been  sidetracked  thanks  to  Iraq's  aggres- 
sion. Regional  problems  posing  conventional  threats  are  now 
coming  to  the  fore.  Unfortunately,  defense  budget  politicking 
makes  it  all  too  easy  to  resort  to  a  light  force  structure  to  reduce 
costs.  Although  decisions  will  all  too  often  be  based  on  crude 
political  rationalizations  within  the  military  and  the 
legislative/executive  communities,  one  can  only  hope  for  an 
increased  willingness  by  the  policymakers  to  use  the  appropriate 
lessons  of  the  Gulf  War  confirmed  by  careful  historical  work. 
These  decisions  will  be  felt  first  and  foremost  in  the  Army. 
Proportionately,  it  takes  the  largest  reductions  when  the  military 
budget  is  reduced.  As  Jeffrey  Record  writes:  "The  Army  has 
never  been  regarded  as  the  nation's  first  line  of  defense,  but 
rather  as  a  force  to  be  rapidly  expanded  or  contracted  according 
to  need."83 

The  historian  must  join  the  public  policy  fray  that  is  now 
developing.84  There  is  a  misnomer  that  circulates  in  our  dis- 
course, and  to  the  extent  that  ROTC  programs  perpetuate  it  they 
should  be  chastised.   The  misnomer  is  military  "science."   When 


83 

Record,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 

Let  me  state  that  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that  all  historians  can  dispassionately  write  objec- 
tive treatises  on  these  matters.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  entrenched  camps  and  intransigent  view- 
points in  the  field  of  history.  It  is  just  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  field  of  discussion  on  such 
important  issues  narrowed  to  cost  accountings  and  stale  political  theories  and  quantifications  due  to 
the  absence  of  military  historians. 
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military  matters  are  understood  as  a  science,  they  tend  to  exclude 
those  who  bring  more  to  the  study  of  warfare  than  sterile  calcu- 
lations, budget  analyses,  and  program  management  techniques. 
The  correct  term  is  military  "art." 

And  the  historian  must  enter  the  picture  to  correct  the  grow- 
ing public  misperceptions  being  fueled  by  reckless  media  report- 
ing. The  purveyors  of  instant  history  are  drawing  lessons  from 
the  Gulf  War  that  would  indicate  a  miserable  performance  by  our 
military:  the  U.S.  might  failed  to  remove  Hussein  from  power, 
failed  to  install  functioning  democracies  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait,  failed  to  bring  lasting  peace  to  the  Middle  East.  Much 
of  this  failure  is  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Army,  for  it  failed  to 
destroy  the  Republican  Guard,  which  in  turn  was  due  to  the  VII 
Corps  running  out  of  gas,  or  poor  communications,  etc.85  The 
impact  of  all  these  public  "revelations"  will  be  translated  into 
political  pressures  capable  of  wreaking  havoc  in  an  era  of  budget 
cuts.  Historians  have  a  duty  to  begin  correcting  the  record 
immediately.  Fortunately,  journalist  Fred  Barnes  has  fired  a 
short,  albeit,  smashing,  broadside  at  those  espousing  notions  of  a 
wimp  victory.86 

We  are  entering  an  era  missing  any  degree  of  stability  that 
the  loose  bipolar  configuration  provided  to  the  conduct  of  world 
politics.  The  probability  of  U.S.  participation  in  further  armed 
conflicts  is  increasing.  Yet  the  American  military  is  being  scaled 
back.    Thus  it  would  be  shameful  if  the  armed  forces  which  are 
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For  a  recent  example  see,  "A  Desert  Storm  Accounting,"  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  16  March, 

1991,  pp.  35-37. 

Of: 

"Claiming  Defeat:  The  War  and  the  American  Press,"  The  National  Interest  27  (Spring  1992): 
pp.  100-103.  Since  many  in  the  media  were  humiliated  by  an  embarrassing  performance  in  the 
Gulf,  especially  in  relation  to  the  job  done  by  U.S.  combatants,  I  get  the  impression  that  it  is  their 
time  for  payback. 
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retained  are  unprepared  for  a  future  shooting  match  due  to  a  fail- 
ure to  adequately  scrutinize  their  performance  in  Desert  Storm*1 


87 

Just  the  cuts  -  -  independent  of  learning  any  lessons  -  -  raises  concerns.  "[U]nder  military  bud- 
get plans,  the  U.S.  will  cut  its  forces  by  twenty-five  percent  over  the  next  five  years.  This  will  put 
many  professionals  who  won  the  war  out  of  work.  Many  of  our  technological  assets  will  be  gone  - 
-  perhaps  much  of  our  readiness  as  well.  If  this  goes  on  we  will  be  unable  to  refight  our  last  war, 
much  less  the  next  one.  Any  effort  to  check  further  aggression  will  be  threatened."  From  an  op-ed 
piece  by  Anthony  H.  Cordesman  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  11  February,  1991,  with  the 
title,  "America's  New  Combat  Culture,"  Republished  as  "Why  We  Need  to  Police  the  World"  in 
Micah  L  Sifray  and  Christopher  Cerf,  eds.,  The  Gulf  War  Reader:  History,  Documents,  Opinions 
(New  York:  Times  Books,  1991),  pp.  477-479.  The  above  quote  can  found  on  page  479. 
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n  29  January  1991,  Iraqi  armored  forces  surprised 
light  Saudi  Arabian  units  and  stormed  into  the  dust-blown  town 
of  Khafji  on  the  Persian  Gulf  coast  near  the  border  between 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Soon,  allied  defenses  solidified  south 
of  the  minor  border  post.  We  have  all  seen  the  media's  video- 
tape of  U.S.  Marines  giving  and  taking  fire  from  behind  a  cinder 
block  wall  on  this  southern  defensive  line.  Shortly  afterward, 
American  aircraft  began  to  devastate  Iraqi  units  caught  in  the 
open  north  and  west  of  the  town.  Simultaneously,  armored 
forces  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  Qatar,  two  nations  of  the  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council  (GCC),  fought  their  way  back  into  Khafji. 
Their  performance  suggested  to  many  observers  that  not  only 
would  America's  allies  fight  bravely  and  skillfully  against  the 
Iraqis,  but  work  effectively  with  American  military  forces. 

Although  it  generally  escaped  the  attention  of  the  media, 
the  Battle  of  Khafji  had  a  maritime  dimension  that  also  demon- 
strated the  combat  effectiveness  of  United  Nations  coalition 
forces.  That  same  night,  British  aircraft  on  patrol  spotted  fifteen 
Iraqi  patrol  boats  with  troops  embarked  heading  south  along  the 
coast  toward  the  beach  near  Khafji.  British  and  American  naval 
forces  headed  for  the  now  exposed  Iraqis.    Two  British  destroy- 
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ers,  Gloucester  and  Cardiff,  and  a  frigate,  Brazen,  dispatched  to 
the  scene  their  Lynx  helicopters  equipped  with  Sea  Spray  radars 
and  Sea  Skua  air-to-surface  missiles,  both  of  which  had  been 
developed  to  fight  enemy  fast  craft  in  the  coastal  waters  of 
Europe.  During  the  night  of  29  January,  the  allies  savaged  the 
enemy  flotilla.  The  Lynx  helicopters  disabled  or  sank  several  of 
the  vessels.  Then,  American  A-6  Intruders  and  British  Jaguar 
attack  aircraft  rolled  in  on  the  virtually  defenseless  Iraqis, 
destroying  vessels  with  Rockeye  cluster  bombs  and  rockets. 
British  sailors,  dropping  grenades  and  firing  machine  guns  from 
Sea  King  helicopters,  finished  off  many  of  the  boats.  Coalition 
forces  sank  or  heavily  damaged  all  but  three  of  the  enemy  ves- 
sels. More  importantly,  an  attack  from  the  sea  on  Khafji  never 
took  place.1 

This  action  highlights  the  conclusion  that  the  active 
involvement  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  of  the  non-U. S. 
navies  of  the  UN  coalition  was  absolutely  vital  to  the  victory 
over  Saddam  Hussein's  armed  forces.2    It  is  natural  for  us  to 


1  Eric  Grove,  ed.  Britain's  Gulf  War:  Operation  Granby  (London:  Harrington  Kilbride,  1991),  p. 
56;  Norman  Friedman,  Desert  Victory:  The  War  for  Kuwait  (Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press, 
1991),  p.  201;  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  information  is  this  paper  was  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing general  sources:  Department  of  Defense,  Conduct  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War:  Final  Report  to 
Congress:  Pursuant  to  Title  V  of  The  Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Supplemental  Authorization  and 
Personal  Benefits  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102-25).  Washington:  Department  of  Defense/GPO, 
1992,  pp.  265-66;  Friedman,  Desert  Victory;  Bruce  W.  Watson,  ed.  Military  Lessons  of  the  Gulf 
War  (London:  Greenhill  Books/Novato,  CA:  Presidio  Press,  1991);  Department  of  the  Navy,  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  "The  United  States  Navy  in  'Desert  Shield-  Desert  Storm',"  ser 
00/1U500179,  15  May  1991;  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  Vol  117,  No.  5  (May  1991); 
Department  of  Defense,  "Conduct  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Conflict:  An  Interim  Report  to  Congress," 
July  1991;  Michael  A.  Palmer,  Guardians  of  the  Gulf:  A  History  of  America's  Expanding  Role  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  1833-1991  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1992);  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
Triumph  Without  Victory:  The  Unreported  History  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  (New  York:  USNWR, 
1992);  Harry  G.  Summers,  Jr.  On  Strategy  II:  A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Gulf  War  (New  York:  Dell, 
1992);  James  F.  Dunnigan  and  Austin  Bay,  From  Shield  to  Storm:  High-Tech  Weapons.  Military 
Strategy,  and  Coalition  Warfare  in  the  Persian  Gulf  (New  York:  William  Morrow,  1992);  Le 
Service  d' information  et  de  relations  publiques  de  la  Marine  (France),  Marine  et  Guerre  du  Golfe: 
Aout  1990-Aout  1991:  une  annee  d'Qperations  navales  au  Moyen-Qrient  Paris:  1992). 

2  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  for  instance,  were  American  operational  designations.  The 
Canadians  called  the  Persian  Gulf  deployment  Operation  Friction,  the  British  Operation  Granby, 
etc. 
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stress  the  predominant  U.S.  military  involvement  in  the  war,  and 
to  credit  our  allies  with  a  "supporting  role."3  Non-U. S.  naval 
forces,  however,  were  in  the  front  rank  of  every  major  operation 
and  by  mid-January  1991  constituted  about  one-third  of  the 
coalition's  blue-water  contingent.  In  certain  situations,  the  ships, 
weapons,  and  tactical  approaches  of  non-U. S.  navies  satisfied 
requirements  that  the  U.S.  Navy  was  hard  pressed  to  fill;  mine 
countermeasures  is  a  case  in  point.  In  general,  though,  the  navies 
of  the  coalition,  including  the  U.S.  Navy,  complemented  one 
another  before,  during,  and  after  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

Even  as  Iraqi  Republican  Guard  tank  and  mechanized  divi- 
sions overwhelmed  the  disorganized  Kuwaiti  armed  forces  in  the 
first  days  of  August  1990,  naval  forces  were  close  at  hand.  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  was  Rear  Admiral  William  M.  Fogarty's  U.S. 
Middle  East  Force,  formed  around  the  venerable  flagship  La 
Salle,  a  cruiser,  a  destroyer,  and  five  frigates.  Destroyer  York 
and  auxiliary  ship  Orangeleaf  of  the  Royal  Navy's  Armilla  Patrol 
steamed  in  the  Gulf,  as  did  French  Navy  frigate  Protet.  U.S., 
British,  and  French  naval  forces  had  operated  in  these  waters  for 
many  years  showing  the  flag  and  protecting  their  nation's  strate- 
gic, political,  and  economic  interests  in  the  region. 

A  groundswell  of  support  quickly  developed  in  the  world 
community  for  collective  action  against  Iraqi  aggression.  Many 
nations  feared  that,  following  his  conquest  of  Kuwait,  Saddam 
intended  to  seize  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  other  weak  nations  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Furthermore,  they  believed  that  the  health  of  the 
world  economy,  heavily  dependent  on  Persian  Gulf  oil,  was  in 
jeopardy.  As  a  result,  the  UN  Security  Council  passed  resolu- 
tions that  condemned  Iraq  for  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  and 
demanded  its  withdrawal  from  the  small  sheikdom.  On  6  August 
the  UN  Security  Council  passed  Resolution  661,  which  imposed 
a  trade  and  financial  embargo  on  Iraq. 
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To  back  up  this  stand  and  to  prevent  further  Iraqi  aggres- 
sion, member  nations  led  by  the  United  States  considered 
deploying  large  military  and  naval  forces  into  the  troubled 
region.  On  6  August,  Saudi  King  Fahd  approved  the  deployment 
of  U.S.  and  other  Western  forces  to  his  kingdom.  Clearly,  he 
feared  that  Saddam  intended  to  overrun  the  peninsula.  The  other 
nations  of  the  GCC  soon  followed  suit. 

With  the  seemingly  all-powerful  Iraqi  military  machine  in  a 
position  to  strike  south  from  Kuwait,  these  militarily  weak  states 
might  just  as  easily  have  opted  for  submission.  The  promises  of 
military  support  from  President  George  Bush,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Richard  Cheney,  and  their  European  and  Arab  counter- 
parts must  have  heartened  the  king.  I  would  contend,  however, 
that  a  major  factor  in  the  king's  decision  to  allow  the  coalition  to 
deploy  forces  to  Saudi  Arabia  was  his  remembrance  of  Western 
naval  support  during  the  Iran-Iraq  war  of  1980-1988.  Then, 
U.S.,  British,  French,  and  other  navies  had  contained  the  military 
threat  from  Iran  and  by  protecting  oil  tanker  traffic  in  the  Gulf 
had  helped  ensure  the  continued  economic  health  and  social  sta- 
bility of  friendly  gulf  states.4 

Coalition  naval  forces  converged  on  the  operational  theater. 
The  carrier  Independence,  operating  with  her  battle  group  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  moved  closer  to  the  Strait  of  Hormuz;  meanwhile, 
the  Eisenhower  and  her  escorts  transited  the  Suez  Canal  from  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  and  took  up  station  in  the  Red  Sea.  The 
air  wings  of  two  carriers  were  ready  to  contest  an  Iraqi  invasion 
of  Saudi  Arabia  three  days  before  American  ground-based  air 
units  deployed  to  the  region.  The  British  frigates  Jupiter  and 
Battleaxe  weighed  anchor  in  Mombasa,  Kenya,  and  Penang, 
Malaysia,  and  headed  for  the  Gulf.5    It  was  not  immediately 


4-  Micheal  A.  Palmer,  On  Course  to  Desert  Storm:  The  United  States  Navy  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
(Washington:  Naval  Historical  Center,  1992);  DOD,  Conduct  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  p.22. 
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clear  how  U.S.,  British,  and  other  leaders  intended  to  respond  to 
Saddam's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  but  as  usual  in  crises  they  could 
deploy  strong  naval  forces  to  the  region  without  fear  of  undue 
political  or  military  commitment. 

By  the  third  week  of  August,  a  formidable  armada  of  coali- 
tion ships  steamed  in  Middle  Eastern  waters.  Operating  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean/Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Red  Sea 
were  3  U.S.  carriers,  1  battleship,  7  cruisers,  7  destroyers,  11 
frigates,  and  5  amphibious  ships.  In  addition  to  these  ships  were 
the  French  carrier  Clemenceau  (which  only  transported  aircraft 
to  the  theater),  the  guided  missile  destroyers  Suffren  and 
Dupleix,  and  4  frigates,  which  operated  out  of  the  French  protec- 
torate of  Djibouti  at  the  critical  Strait  of  Bab  al  Mandab.  The 
Royal  Navy  contingent  consisted  of  a  guided  missile  destroyer,  2 
frigates,  and  3  mine  hunting  ships.  Complementing  these  com- 
batants were  a  few  hundred  frigates,  missile  corvettes,  fast  attack 
craft,  patrol  boats,  patrol  craft,  landing  ships  and  craft,  and  har- 
bor patrol  craft  of  the  Saudi,  Qatari,  UAE,  and  Omani  navies. 
The  coalition  naval  force  also  included  two  Kuwaiti  missile 
boats,  which  had  survived  a  fighting  withdrawal  from  the  port  of 
Kuwait.  The  GCC  naval  units  guarded  the  waters  on  three  sides 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  but  were  especially  numerous  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.6 

This  coalition  presence  made  it  clear  from  the  outset  that  it 
would  have  been  foolhardy  for  the  pro-Iraqi  governments  of 
Jordan,  Yemen,  and  Sudan  to  attack  Saudi  Arabia  from  the  rear, 
transport  war  material  and  perhaps  "volunteers"  to  Iraq,  or  to 
commit  terrorist  acts.  Much  the  same  occurred  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  coalition  naval  forces,  primarily 
European,  mounted  a  show  of  force  to  dissuade  Libya's  Colonel 
Gadaffi  from  hostile  action.   The  British  operated  the  Ark  Royal 


Compilation,  "Iraq  Invasion  of  Kuwait  and  "OP.  Desert  Shield,"  22  Aug,  1990;  G.  Jacobs, 
"Arabian  Gulf  Navies  in  Crisis,"  Navv  International  Vol.  95  No.  10  (Oct  1990),  pp.  343-48;  DOD, 
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carrier  group  in  these  waters.  The  Germans,  in  one  of  the  few 
instances  since  World  War  II,  sent  combatants  (minesweepers)  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Because  key  economic  resources  of  the 
potentially  hostile  Arab  states  were  located  near  the  sea,  their 
vulnerability  to  naval  retaliation  was  real.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
coalition's  deterrence  measures  helped  limit  Arab  support  for 
Hussein  to  loud,  but  impotent,  street  demonstrations.7 

The  buildup  of  strong  naval  forces  in  waters  lapping  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  presented  the  UN  Security  Council  with  the 
means  to  bring  direct  and  immediate  pressure  on  Saddam.  In  the 
early  fall  of  1990,  the  coalition  did  not  have  military  power  on 
the  ground  to  compel  Saddam  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 
Adequate  offensive  force  would  not  be  available  for  months.  In 
the  interim,  naval  forces  could  be  employed  both  to  bring  politi- 
cal and  economic  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Iraqi  leader  and  to 
weaken  the  military  readiness  of  his  armed  forces. 

On  25  August,  in  Resolution  665,  the  UN  Security  Council 
authorized  naval  vessels  of  member  states  to  use  force  if  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  UN  embargo.  But  the  UN  did  not  establish 
a  command  headquarters  to  direct  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Accordingly,  at  least  in  theory,  each  participating  member  state 
directed  its  own  naval  contingent  and  developed  its  own  rules  of 
engagement.  One  example  demonstrating  this  aspect  of  com- 
mand and  control  arrangements  in  the  Gulf  was  the  case  of  the 
Italian  naval  contingent.  An  Italian  Army  general,  headquar- 
tered ashore  in  Abu  Dhabi,  was  responsible  to  Rome  for  the  one 
destroyer,  five  frigates,  three  corvettes,  and  three  logistic  ships 
that  Italy  dispatched  to  the  Gulf.8 

At  another  level,  the  Western  European  Union  (WEU)  was 
involved  in  coordinating  the  actions  in  the  operational  theater  of 


7 

Friedman,  Desert  Victory,  pp.  104-105;  Grove,  Britain's  Gulf  War,  pp.  55-56. 
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its  member  nations.9  The  WEU,  which  France  chaired,  was 
involved  early  in  the  division  of  labor  for  the  maritime  intercep- 
tion force,  or  MIF.  One  of  the  first  WEU  meetings  took  place  on 
the  French  destroyer  Dupleix. 

In  practice,  however,  the  U.S.  Navy  served  as  a  "first 
among  equals"  in  the  MIF  operations.  As  a  Canadian  official 
historian  has  related,  "it  was  recognized  that  in  the  interests  of 
efficiency  some  coordination  was  required  and  that  the  USN, 
with  the  largest  forces  committed  and  embarked  staffs,  should 
properly  be  accorded  this  task."10  Consequently,  on  9  and  10 
September  1990,  Vice  Admiral  Henry  H.  Mauz,  Jr.,  General 
Norman  Schwarzkopf's  naval  component  commander,  convened 
a  conference  in  Bahrain  of  the  multinational  force  comman- 
ders.11 Although  the  relatively  loose  coalition  command/control 
arrangement  for  the  MIF  operation  was  "not  without  its  pitfalls," 
monthly  coordination  meetings  and  other  procedures  limited  dif- 
ficulties and  fostered  the  general  adherence  by  "all  Coalition 
combatant  forces"  to  U.S.  rules  of  engagement.12 

Another  result  of  the  September  conference  was  a  decision 
to  maintain  in  the  central  Gulf  area  U.S.,  Canadian,  and  British 
naval  forces,  which  were  placed  under  the  tactical  control  of  a 


9 

Friedman,  Desert  Victory,  p.  206;  DOD,  Conduct  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  pp.  64-66. 

Richard  H.  Gimblett,  Directorate  of  History,  National  Defence  Headquarters,  "Preliminary 
Research  Results:  Canadian  Naval  Operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  1990-  1991,"  5  March  1992,  p.  4. 

Subsequent  monthly  meetings  were  held  on  ships  and  ashore  throughout  the  war.  The  meetings 
were  chaired  and  hosted  on  a  rotating  basis  by  one  member  of  the  coalition's  naval  contingent. 
Liaison  teams  also  were  posted  to  allied  ships  and  headquarters.  An  Interim  Report  to  Congress,  p. 
16-1;  Commander  Seventh  Fleet,  Command  History,  1990,  Operational  Archives,  Naval  Historical 
Center,  p.  61. 
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Interim  Report  to  Congress,  p.  16-1.    See  also  Gimblett,  "Canadian  Naval  Operations  in  the 
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U.S.  Navy  commander.  This  was  possible  because  of  the  com- 
patibility of  these  navies'  radars,  communications,  and  weapon 
systems.13  Eric  Grove,  the  British  naval  historian,  has  observed, 
with  an  ironic  twist,  that  because  of  this  compatibility,  "British 
ships  tended  to  operate,  in  John  Paul  Jones'  famous  words  'in 
harm's  way'."14 

The  coalition  navies  established  the  following  surface  patrol 
zones  for  the  entire  operational  theater:  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  U.S., 
British,  Norwegian,  Italian,  and  Danish  ships;  also,  the  GCC 
navies  were  to  operate  close  off  their  shores;  in  the  Gulf  of 
Oman  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  U.S.,  Argentine,  Belgian, 
Australian,  Canadian,  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish  navies;  at  the 
Bab  al  Mandab,  the  French  navy;  and  at  the  Strait  of  Tiran,  the 
U.S.,  French,  Spanish,  and  Greek  navies.  During  the  period  of 
hostilities,  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  warships  took  over  patrol 
of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  Also  involved  in  the  MIF  operation 
were  U.S.  P-3  Orion,  British  Nimrod,  and  French  Atlantique 
patrol  planes.15 

Enforcing  the  UN  embargo  of  Iraqi  overseas  commerce 
required  the  multinational  force  to  identify  merchant  ships  and  to 
determine  their  point  of  origin,  cargo,  and  destination.  To 
accomplish  this  complex  task,  the  coalition  used  intelligence, 
sattelite  imagery,  international  shipping  registers,  radar,  ship  and 
aircraft  visual  reports,  and  many  other  sources  of  data. 
Normally,  MIF  units  would  challenge  a  merchant  ship  by  radio, 
board  her  and  search  the  holds,  and,  if  satisfied  the  vessel  carried 
no  contraband,  allow  her  to  proceed.  On  occasion,  however,  a 
master  would  refuse  to  allow  inspection  of  his  cargo.    Then, 
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coalition  naval  vessels,  aircraft,  and  ship-board  helicopters 
would  endeavor  to  slow  and  stop  the  merchantman.  If  this 
failed,  British  commandoes,  U.S.  Navy  SEALs,  or  U.S.  Marines 
would  be  lowered  by  helicopter  onto  the  ship  and  take  control  of 
the  her.  Some  ships  were  diverted  to  coalition  ports  and  their 
cargos  seized. 

One  of  the  earliest  boardings  involving  non-U. S.  units, 
which  carried  out  almost  50%  of  all  MIF  boardings  between 
August  1990  and  May  1991,  occurred  on  1  October  1990.  That 
night,  at  the  behest  of  the  local  U.S.  commander,  sailors  from 
Canadian  destroyer  Athabaskan  boarded  the  Indian  ship  MV 
Tipu  Sultan.  Finding  no  prohibited  cargo,  the  Canadians  allowed 
the  ship  to  continue  her  passage.  From  their  vantage  point  in  the 
central  Gulf,  the  Canadians  carried  out  25%  of  all  MIF  intercep- 
tions before  17  January  1991.16 

The  interception  and  boarding  of  the  Iraqi  oil  tanker 
Amuriyah  on  28  October  1990  demonstrated  the  cooperative  and 
complementary  nature  of  most  coalition  MIF  operations.  The 
ship  was  proceeding  at  high  speed  off  Masirah  Island  near  Oman 
en  route  to  Iraq  when  the  Australian  frigate  Darwin  picked  her 
up  on  radar  and  then  visually.  British  frigate  Brazen  and  U.S. 
frigate  Reasoner  soon  joined  the  Australian  ship  on  station. 
When  contacted  by  radio,  the  master  of  the  Iraqi  merchantman 
not  only  refused  to  allow  an  inspection  of  his  ship  but  refused  to 
slow  down  as  instructed.  The  on-scene  MIF  commander,  an 
American,  directed  Darwin  to  maneuver  in  front  of  Amuriyah 
and,  when  this  failed  to  elicit  a  response,  for  Darwin  and 
Reasoner  to  fire  warning  shots  across  the  Iraqi's  bow.  Neither 
these  actions  nor  low-level  passes  by  F/A-18  and  F-14  jets 
slowed  the  tanker.  Finally,  a  helicopter  from  U.S.  amphibious 
ship  Ogden  carried  out  a  "take  down"  operation  by  lowering 
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U.S.  Marines  onto  Amuriyah.  After  the  Marines  and  reinforcing 
SEALs  seized  control  of  the  ship  from  the  crew,  Royal 
Australian  Navy,  U.S.  Navy,  and  U.S.  Coast  Guard  sailors  board- 
ed and  inspected  her.  The  boarders  found  that  the  ship  carried 
no  contraband,  and  as  a  result  she  was  allowed  to  continue  the 
transit.  Clearly,  the  Iraqis  were  testing  the  coalition's  intercep- 
tion operation.17 

The  effective  interaction  of  the  allied  navies  in  the  embargo 
patrol  was  the  culmination  of  years  of  combined  operations. 
Throughout  the  Cold  War,  the  Australian,  Spanish,  Argentine, 
and  other  Western  navies  frequently  trained  with  the  U.S.  Navy, 
with  this  experience  fostering  mutual  understanding  and  commu- 
nication. The  Australians  observed  that  their  performance  in  the 
Gulf  War  proved  the  worth  not  only  of  their  training  program  but 
the  "benefits  of  exercising  regularly  with  the  USN."18  With  some 
irony,  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Spanish  frigate  Vencedora 
related  that  "coordinated  operations  among  Holland,  the  U.K., 
France,  and  Spain"  -  -  European  nations-  -  had  occurred  since 
1960,  but  the  training  was  "neither  as  frequent  nor  intense"  as 
with  the  U.S.  Navy.19 

Still,  each  of  the  Western  naval  contingents  assembled  in 
the  Gulf  was  able  to  comprehend  the  guiding  principles,  opera- 
tional procedures,  and  tactics  of  the  others.  Multinational  opera- 
tions and  exercises  in  the  Gulf  only  enhanced  this  commonality. 
Argentine  Captain  Eduardo  Alfredo  Rosenthal  has  noted  the  lim- 
ited need  for  defining  procedures,  because  modern  Western  naval 
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operations  involved  a  "collective  language,  character,  and  think- 
ing."20 

Not  only  did  the  coalition's  naval  armada  seriously  con- 
strain Iraqi  options  in  the  crisis,  but  it  enabled  the  allies  to 
deploy  700,000  troops,  their  weapons,  vehicles,  and  supplies  to  a 
distant  area  of  the  globe  free  from  enemy  opposition.  Perhaps 
because  the  Western  powers  have  controlled  the  seas  since  the 
German  and  Japanese  fleets  were  driven  from  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  in  1945,  we  take  it  for  granted.  But  even  in  1990  and 
1991,  the  sea  lines  of  communication  had  to  be  protected  from 
attack  by  the  aircraft,  submarines,  and  surface  ships  of  potential- 
ly hostile  nations.  In  this  regard,  non-U. S.  naval  forces  proved 
essential.  Furthermore,  while  helping  mount  MIF  operations, 
coalition  naval  forces  served  double  duty  in  the  Red  Sea, 
Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  by  shielding  the  hundreds  of 
defenseless  merchantmen  that  streamed  into  and  out  of  the  oper- 
ational theater.  The  NATO  Standing  Force  also  deployed  major 
units  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  other  NATO  units  in 
European  waters  replaced  American  and  other  forces  that  con- 
verged on  the  gulf.  For,  despite  the  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
NATO's  traditional  responsibilities  remained. 

The  passage  to  the  Persian  Gulf  of  the  Canadian  naval  task 
group,  which  consisted  of  the  destroyer  Athabaskan,  the  frigate 
Terra  Nova,  and  the  replenishment  tanker  Protecteur,  also 
demonstrated  that  the  NATO  alliance  was  a  boon  to  the  coalition. 
Commodore  K.  J.  "Ken"  Summers'  task  group  trained  intensive- 
ly with  the  Royal  Navy  near  Gibraltar;  worked  with  the  French 
Navy  off  southern  France  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  the 
French-made  Exocet  antiship  missile;  underwent  degaussing,  or 
ship  demagnetizing,  at  the  NATO  facility  in  Augusta,  Sicily;  and 
took  on  supplies  at  the  French  naval  facility  at  Djibouti.21 
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The  experience  of  the  Argentine  Navy  task  group,  consist- 
ing of  the  destroyer  Almirante  Brown  and  the  corvette  Spiro. 
also  highlighted  coalition  solidarity.  The  naval  authorities  of 
Senegal,  France,  and  Italy  provided  the  Argentinean  ships  with 
supplies,  fuel,  water,  and  minor  repair  support  when  the  vessels 
made  port  at  Dakar,  Toulon,  La  Spezia,  and  Augusta  en  route  the 
Persian  Gulf.  When  Captain  Rosenthal's  ships  reached  the  the- 
ater, they  were  based  at  Fujayrah,  Abu  Dhabi,  Dubai,  and 
Sharjah,  all  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  and  from  these  ports 
the  units  operated  to  protect  the  critical  Strait  of  Hormuz.  Long 
recognizing  the  importance  of  having  a  shield  of  friendly  naval 
forces  in  the  gulf,  the.  UAE  amply  supplied  the  Argentineans.22 

Germany,  Italy,  and  other  European  members  of  the  coali- 
tion gave  the  highest  priority  in  their  ports  to  loading  merchant 
ships  bound  for  the  Persian  Gulf  with  the  tanks  and  equipment  of 
the  U.S.  Army's  VII  Corps.  These  nations  also  enhanced  the 
coalition's  Desert  Shield  effort  by  employing  their  own  naval 
and  merchant  vessels  to  transport  forces  to  the  Gulf.  For 
instance,  the  British  logistics  landing  ship  Sir  Galahad  and  three 
other  LSLs  deployed  the  7th  Armoured  Brigade,  the  famed 
"Desert  Rats"  of  World  War  II.  Moreover,  the  allies  dispatched 
cargo  handling  and  harbor  security  units  to  the  operational  the- 
ater to  facilitate  the  protection  and  offloading  of  material  vital  to 
allied  success  on  the  battlefield.23 

Coalition  naval  forces  also  played  a  part  in  Gulf  air  defense, 
which  was  critical  because  of  the  serious  threat  to  the  fleet  from 
Iraq's  800  aircraft.  Also  at  significant  risk  from  air  attack  were 
the  few  ports  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  through  which 
poured  the  logistic  lifeblood  of  the  coalition  ground  and  air 
forces.    As  Commodore  C.  J.  Oxenbould,  commander  of  the 
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Royal  Australian  Navy  task  force  observed,  before  17  January, 
"an  Iraqi  pre-emptive  strike  was  considered  highly  probable."24 
The  Iraqis  certainly  knew  how  to  operate  over  water  against 
oceangoing  ships.  Throughout  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  Iraqi  jets  had 
flown  deep  into  the  Gulf  to  strike  at  Iranian  ports,  oil  platforms, 
and  tankers,  sinking  or  damaging  hundreds  of  the  latter.  Captain 
Rosenthal  observed  that  what  "always  entered  the  minds  of  the 
commanders"25  was  the  image  of  U.S.  frigate  Stark,  which  an 
Iraqi  Mirage  almost  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  with  two 
Exocet  missiles.26 

Furthermore,  with  Iran's  air  defenses  of  little  account  after 
the  debilitating  eight-year  war  with  Iraq,  Iraqi  jets  could  easily 
have  flown  down  the  valleys  of  Iran's  coastal  mountain  range, 
thus  flying  under  coalition  radars,  and  then  pounce  on  the  fleet 
or  hit  Al  Jubayl,  Ad  Damman,  and  other  key  ports.  Finally,  with 
some  Iranian  clerics  calling  for  a  Jihad,  or  holy  war,  against  the 
coalition,  the  air  and  naval  threat  from  the  Teheran  regime  itself 
could  not  be  dismissed. 

The  U.S.  Navy,  with  state-of-the-art  Aegis  and  NTU  (new 
threat  upgrade)  cruisers,  formed  a  first  line  of  defense  against 
the  air  threat.  But  other  coalition  ships  served  in  the  anti-air  role 
just  behind  the  forward  picket  line.  Fulfilling  the  maritime  air 
patrol  mission  were  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  fighter  aircraft 
and  Canadian  Air  Force  CF-18s,  the  latter  of  which  had 
deployed  to  Doha  in  Qatar  from  air  stations  in  Germany.  The 
fact  that  the  sole  Iraqi  air  attack  on  the  fleet  ran  into  immediate 
and  lethal  opposition  from  coalition  air  defenses  perhaps 
deterred  the  enemy  from  other  attempts. 
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In  addition  to  detecting  enemy  air  attack,  it  was  also  vital 
that  coalition  naval  forces  be  able  to  correctly  identify  the  hun- 
dreds of  friendly  aircraft  flying  over  the  Gulf.  For,  not  only  was 
the  Stark  tragedy  a  vivid  memory  for  naval  commanders,  but  so 
was  that  of  the  cruiser  Vincennes,  which  shot  down  an  Iranian 
civilian  airliner  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War.  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
War,  however,  the  air  control  mission  was  carried  out  with 
exceptional  skill.  One  naval  leader,  with  only  slight  exaggera- 
tion, observed  that  "there  was  no  object  in  the  sky  that  was  not 
recognized,  authorized,  monitored,  and  alerted  by  all  of  the 
Allied  forces."27  As  a  result,  not  one  coalition  plane  was  shot 
down  by  friendly  aircraft. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  17  January  1991,  the  coalition 
began  a  massive,  coordinated,  and  sophisticated  air  assault 
against  the  enemy's  air  defense  network  in  Iraq  and  against  his 
forces  in  Kuwait.  Many  of  us  know  that  the  fighter  and  attack 
squadrons  of  six  aircraft  carriers,  John  F.  Kennedy,  America, 
Saratoga,  Midway,  Ranger,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  took  part  in 
this  aerial  blitz.  It  is  less  well  known,  however,  that  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  Australian  ships  steamed  in  the  protective  screens 
around  several  of  the  U.S.  carriers.  The  Australian  warships 
helping  to  defend  Midway  were  the  guided  missile  destroyer 
Brisbane  and  guided  missile  frigate  Sydney.  From  his  bridge  on 
board  Brisbane.  Commodore  C.  J.  Oxenbould  witnessed  the 
launching  of  "wave  after  wave  of  Tomahawk  missiles  .  .  .  from 
the  USN  units,  followed  by  waves  of  carrier-borne  aircraft." 
Oxenbould  found  it  "altogether  a  most  incredible  and  unforget- 
table sight,  which  imposed  stunned  silence  in  the  operations 
room  as  we  listened  to  the  calm,  measured  tones  of  the  US  com- 
manders unleashing  their  well  planned  strike  on  Iraq."28 
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Naval  operations  were  a  key  aspect  of  Desert  Storm,  but  as 
several  writers  have  observed,  "when  compared  to  air  and 
ground  operations,  [they  are]  a  somewhat  invisible,  misunder- 
stood, and  not  adequately  appreciated  component  of  the  war 
effort."29  Indeed,  it  is  important  to  stress  that  naval  offensive 
operations  were  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  the  overall  cam- 
paign against  the  Iraqi  armed  forces.  On  17  January,  coalition 
air  and  naval  forces  launched  a  major  effort  to  destroy  enemy 
defenses  on  and  off  the  Kuwait/Iraq  coast.  In  this  area,  Iraqi 
naval  vessels,  minefields,  fortified  oil  platforms,  shore-based 
missile,  antiaircraft,  and  artillery  sites,  and  ground  forces  were 
positioned  to  frustrate  the  coalition's  campaign. 

Kuwaiti  patrol  boat  Istiqlal  and  American  frigate  Nicholas 
launched  the  first  major  naval  surface  effort  on  18  January  when 
they  forced  enemy  troops  off  eleven  oil  platforms,  which  were 
valuable  to  the  Iraqis  for  observing  allied  air  operations.  In  this 
action,  the  Kuwaiti-American  force  captured  23  Iraqi  soldiers 
and  killed  or  wounded  another  eight. 

The  U.S.  and  British  navies  had  a  symbiotic  relationship  in 
the  Gulf  War.  During  the  offensive  campaign,  British  Lynx  heli- 
copters, with  their  Sea  Skua  anti-ship  missiles  and  Sea  Spray 
radars,  and  U.S.  SH-60  Seahawk  helicopters,  with  their  advanced 
sensors,  routinely  operated  as  "hunter-killer"  teams.  The 
weapons  and  equipment  of  both  helicopter  types  were  essential 
to  their  mutual  success. 

In  fairly  short  order,  these  and  other  aircraft,  including  U.S. 
A-6E  Intruders,  F/A-18s,  British  GR1A  Jaguars,  RAF  Nimrod 
patrol  planes,  and  Royal  Saudi  Dauphin  helicopters,  eliminated 
the  Iraqi  surface  navy.  By  2  February  coalition  naval  forces  had 
put  all  thirteen  enemy  vessels  armed  with  surface-to-surface  mis- 
siles out  of  action.   By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  allies  had  sunk  or 
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severely  damaged  143  Iraqi  and  captured  Kuwaiti  missile  attack 
boats,  minelayers,  minesweepers,  amphibious  ships,  patrol  boats, 
and  other  vessels.30 

The  common  perception  that  "only  the  Royal  Navy  and  the 
U.S  Navy  .  .  .  were  involved  in  the  actual  fighting"  is  not  accu- 
rate.31 Other  coalition  naval  forces  took  part  in  the  anti-surface 
operations  and  steamed  "in  harm's  way,"  as  they  concentrated  on 
missions  that  made  use  of  particular  military  strengths  and  did 
not  conflict  with  operational  guidance  from  their  governments. 
An  example  of  this  was  the  establishment  of  the  Combined 
Logistics  Force,  under  Admiral  Summers,  the  Canadian  task 
force  commander.  His  charge  was  to  coordinate,  from  flagship 
Athabaskan.  the  operations  of  all  coalition  naval  forces  (except 
GCC  units)  that  were  not  operating  in  the  northern  Gulf.32  In 
addition,  he  was  responsible  for  coordinating  the  logistic  support 
of  the  coalition  fleet  in  the  Gulf.  One  reason  for  this  assignment 
was  the  determination  of  the  Canadians  that  their  naval  contin- 
gent not  be  split  up.  At  the  same  time,  coalition  naval  leaders 
were  convinced  that  the  Canadians  were  best  suited  to  this  com- 
mand because  of  "past  proven  performance,  familiarity  with 
American  tactical  doctrine,  and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  com- 
patibility in  communications"  resulting  from  the  NATO  and 
North  American  defense  experiences.33 
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Another  operation  in  which  two  coalition  navies  worked 
closely  together  was  the  naval  bombardment  of  enemy  forces, 
fortifications,  and  long-range  weapons  positioned  on  the  Kuwaiti 
coast.  Commanders  were  especially  concerned  about  the 
60-mile-range  Silkworm  anti-ship  missiles  which  the  Iraqis  had 
trained  on  the  fleet.34  In  one  instance,  the  U.S.  battleship 
Missouri,  escorted  by  the  British  destroyer  Gloucester  and  the 
U.S.  frigate  Jarrett,  was  hitting  targets  ashore  when  the  enemy 
fired  two  Silkworms  at  the  task  group.  Gloucester  promptly  shot 
down  one  of  the  missiles  with  one  of  her  own  Sea  Dart  missiles 
and  the  U.S.  ships'  splashed  the  other  with  a  cloud  of  chaff 
which  confused  the  weapon's  guidance  system. 

The  mine  clearance  operations,  during  and  after  the  war, 
involved  units  from  many  coalition  navies.  During  the  period  of 
hostilities,  the  British  took  charge  of  the  surface  mine  hunting 
effort  while  the  Americans  controlled  airborne  mine  countermea- 
sures.  The  U.S.  amphibious  ship  Tripoli,  with  six  MH-53E  heli- 
copters embarked,  served  as  the  flagship  for  the  airborne  mine 
countermeasures  force.  In  addition,  Saudi,  British,  and 
Australian  divers  worked  with  U.S.  Navy  SEALs  and  explosive 
ordnance  disposal  personnel  to  hunt  and  destroy  the  lethal 
weapons.  The  British  and  the  Americans  provided  the  most 
ships  and  helicopters  for  the  operation,  and  imparted  some  of  the 
insight  they  gained  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War. 

The  mine  countermeasures  force  successfully  cleared  lanes 
through  enemy  minefields,  enabling  the  U.S.  battleships 
Missouri  and  Wisconsin  to  close  with  the  Kuwaiti  coast  and  pro- 
vide naval  gunfire  support  to  U.S.  Marine  forces  ashore.  But 
clearing  lanes  for  the  coalition's  33-ship  amphibious  flotilla 
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turned  out  to  be  a  more  difficult  and  risky  proposition.  During  a 
2  February  meeting  on  board  the  flagship  Blue  Ridge  with 
Admiral  Stanley  Arthur,  the  CENTCOM  naval  component  com- 
mander, General  Schwarzkopf  was  informed  that  the  naval  forces 
needed  another  two  weeks  and  perhaps  a  month  to  clear  enemy 
mines  before  an  assault  could  be  launched  without  serious  risk. 
Alerted  to  the  problem,  CINCCENT  deferred  action  on  an 
amphibious  landing  but  called  for  the  execution  of  raids  and 
feints  to  pin  Iraqi  forces  to  coastal  defensive  positions.  The  lat- 
ter measures  were  especially  successful.36 

Highlighting  the.  mining  danger,  later  that  month  a  contact 
mine  severely  damaged  Tripoli  and  a  moored  influence  mine 
almost  broke  the  back  of  the  cruiser  Princeton.  The  Canadian 
destroyer  Athabaskan  escorted  the  crippled  U.S.  cruiser  as  she 
was  towed  through  mined  waters  into  port  for  repairs.  The 
Australian  guided  missile  frigate  Sydney  also  operated  in  these 
treacherous  waters.37 

A  monumental  task  handled  by  coalition  naval  forces  was 
the  postwar  clearance  and  destruction  of  1,206  mines  laid  in  at 
least  five  major  minefields  by  the  Iraqis  in  the  heavily  traveled 
northern  Persian  Gulf.  The  three  ships  of  the  Belgian  Navy  con- 
tingent alone  destroyed  284  mines,  or  24  percent  of  the  total. 
Not  only  did  the  British,  French,  Belgian,  Bahraini,  Kuwaiti, 
Saudi,  Dutch,  and  Italian  navies  deploy  ships  and  aircraft  for  this 
task,  but  so  too  did  the  German  and  Japanese  navies.   The  latter 
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were  operating  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II  far  from 
their  home  ports.38 

In  addition,  coalition  units  neutralized  sea  mines,  booby 
traps,  and  other  ordnance  in  Kuwaiti  ports  after  the  war.  To 
facilitate  this  difficult  task,  Royal  Australian  Navy  Clearance 
Diving  Team  3  was  attached  to  a  U.S.  Navy  EOD  mobile  unit. 
The  Australians  later  observed  that  a  "close  and  profitable  liai- 
son developed"  with  the  Americans.39  The  23-man  team  cleared 
Kuwaiti  harbor  facilities,  oil  refineries,  30  sunken  Iraqi  vessels, 
the  Iraqi  oil  tanker  Al  Mutenabbi,  and  two  Iraqi  tugs.  Adding  to 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  clearance  operation  was  the  pres- 
ence in  Kuwaiti  waters  of  millions  of  barrels  of  oil,  and  another 
factor:  "of  more  direct  effect  on  morale  was  the  considerable 
numbers  of  dead  bodies  found  on  the  seabed  of  Kuwaiti  har- 
bours."40 

By  late  1991,  coalition  shipping  had  returned  home  the 
armored  vehicles,  equipment,  and  supplies  of  the  700,000  person 
coalition  armed  force  that  fought  and  won  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
But,  as  before  the  crisis  in  August  1990,  today  coalition  naval 
forces  remain  on  station  in  the  operational  theater.  They  contin- 
ue to  serve  as  a  ready  and  visible  deterrent  to  further  Iraqi 
adventurism.  Moreover,  they  continue  to  enforce  the  embargo, 
which  is  still  the  UN  coalition's  major  instrument  of  persuasion 
on  Saddam  Hussein.  By  January  1993,  the  number  of  intercep- 
tions of  merchant  ships  accomplished  since  August  1990  had 
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Melia,  "Damn  the  Torpedoes."  p.  131;  CNA,  Compilation,  "Allied  Contribution  to  Mine 

Clearing."    See  chart  depicting  Iraqi  minefields  and  the  coalition  routes  cleared  through  them  in 

Marine  et  Guerre  du  Golfe. 
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LCDR  A.  G.  Rankin,  RAN,  and  LT  R.  Smith,  RAN,  "Deployment  of  Royal  Australian  Navy 

Clearance  Divers  to  the  Arabian  Gulf." 
40  Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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reached  over  15,600.    About  a  third  of  these  ships  were 
boarded.41 

In  brief  conclusion,  the  active  involvement  of  non-U. S. 
navies  in  operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  was  critical 
to  the  UN  coalition's  victory  over  Saddam  Hussein's  armed 
forces.  Without  these  seagoing  forces,  it  would  have  been  much 
more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  coalition  to  isolate  Iraq 
from  external  support,  deter  regimes  sympathetic  to  Saddam, 
protect  allied  sea  lines  of  communication,  win  the  surface  and  air 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  ensure  the  swift  defeat  of  Iraq's 
forces  ashore  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 

Coalition  naval  operations  achieved  great  success  and  a  pri- 
mary reason  for  that  success  was  the  functioning  of  the  U.S.  and 
non-U. S.  navies  as  a  team.  Because  of  integrated  training,  the 
adoption  of  common  weapons  and  equipment,  and  professional 
interaction  during  the  post-World  War  II  era,  the  U.S.  and  non- 
U.S.  navies  of  the  coalition  were  able  to  operate  together  with  a 
minimum  of  difficulty.  Coalition  naval  leaders  eschewed  rigid 
command/control  arrangements.  In  short,  cooperation,  accom- 
modation, and  pragmatism  characterized  coalition  naval  opera- 
tions. If  the  global  community  steers  a  collective  security  course 
in  future  crises,  then  the  experience  of  the  coalition  navies  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  will  be  a  beacon. 


41 

"Multinational  forces  nab  6,000th  ship  in  Red  Sea,"  in  Navy  News  Service  (6  Jan  1993),  pp. 

4-5.  See  also  Washington  Post,  6  June  1992. 
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